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IMEN  who  have  jashly  ventured  to  lay  a 
licoittoiis  hatid  upon  belief  the  most  sacied,  and 
epkdofis  the  most  comfortable  and  revered,  have 
uniformly  perched  themselves  upon  a  pinnacle, 
whence  they  have  thundered  to  the  world  their 
superior  knowledge,  their  imequalled  talents,  and 
the  great  obligations  due  to  them  for  their  toU* 
tome  labours,  and  their  disinterested  exertioni* 
Like  their  predecessor  Sysiphus,  however, 
though  they  have  rolled  the  rock  nearly  to 
the  summit,  yet  there,^  finding  it  recoil,  th<qr 
have,  with  the  rapidity  of  listening,  plunged  to 
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the  common  levol  wh^ce  they  had  ascended, 
and  again  commenced  their  work,  always  in  thie 
same  track,  but  always  with  the  same  failiuc. 

Upoa  the  observance  o£  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  depends  the  wholesome  existence  of 
human  society,  which  would  crumble  into  no- 
thing, if  mankind  were  not  generally  impressed 
with  a  reverence  for  these  important  rules  of 
condud:.  This  reverence  is  still  further  enhanced 
by  the  opinion  which  is  first  impressed  by  nature, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  philosophy,  that 
these  rules  are  the  Cfupima^ds  and  laws  of  the 
Deity,  who  will  finally  reward  the  obedient,  and 
punish  the  transgressors.  And  thus,  upon  what- 
ever we  suppose  our  moral  faculties  to  be  found- 
ed, whether  upon  a  certain  modification  of  re&- 
«>n,  upon  an  original  instinft  (which  is  a  base- 
less idea,  for  instin^ve  virtue  or  vic^  would  ne- 
icessarily  discard  all  prospers  of  an  immortality) 
'Called  a  moral  sense,  or  Upon  whatever  other 
pnnciple  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
they  were  given  us  for  the  diredion  of  our  ohi- 
duft  in  tliis  life.* 

» Were  we  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  events 
Vy  the  greatness  of  their  effefts,  and  thek  influ- 
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tike  .on  the  well-being  of  mankind,  we  should  • 
iiaturally  be  led  to  conclude,  that  no  history 
whatever  can  be  so  interesting,  as  that  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Christianity.  The  change 
it  has  occasioned  iii  the  world,  is  unspeakably 
inoie  wonderful  in  its  nature  than  any  which 
was  ever  brotight  about  by  the  establishment  of 
empijpes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
present  day;  the  Roman  empire  itself,  which 
was  of  the  greatest  extent^  and  the  longest  dura- 
tion,  not  excepted.  While  they  all,  in  their 
turns,  have  dwindled  to  decay  and  ruin,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  still  extending  itself. 
In  its  progress,  it  has  been  marked  by  two  glo- 
rious and  decisive  victories :  it  has  conquered 
the  learned  and  luxurious  citizens  of  the  Roman 
ivorld  ;  and  has  subdued  the  warlike  barbarians 
df  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  subverted  the 
empire,  and  afterwards  embraced  the  religion  of 
-Rotne.*  Nor  are  we  to  doubt  that  it  will  at 
Idngth  embrace  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  fend  of  time.  It  already  spreads  its 
wings  over  the  face  df  America.  Even  New- 
Zealand  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  leam  jus* 
lice  frOm  its  law,  and  mercy  from  its  gospel. 
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In  regard  to  its  evii^ence,  it  is  a  peculiarly  fa^ 
vourable  circumstance,  that  Christianity  took  its 
deepest  root  in  the  most  civilized  and  learned^ 
^d  consequently  the  most  inquisitive  part  of 
the  world.  The  Jews  inculcated  its  excellent 
moral  precepts.  The  heathens,  even  while  they 
persecuted  it,  acknowledged  the  benefits  of  its 
institutes.  *  Yet,  whatever  learning  or  genius 
could  do,  was  at  first  done  against  Christianity, 
because  its  origin  was  wholly  among  the  illiterate. 
But  neither  all  the  argument,  nor  all  the  force  of 
the  mighty  Roman  authority,  could  stop  the 
current  of  its  pure  and  benevolent  principles.-f- 
Look  at  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who 
taught  men  to  subdue  all  irregular  desires  of 
pleasure,  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  to  su[^ress 
every  tendency  of  the  heart  to  pride,  vanity,  and . 
vain  glory. 

The  Apostles,  by  what  they  taught,  had  no 
hppe  to  make  themselves  populaV,  either  with 
the  higher,  or  with  the  lower  orders  of  mankind, 
for  they  flattered  no  human  vice,  but  absolutely 
prohibited  every  derelidlion  from  right  reason. 
A  few  unlettered  fishermen  from  Jud^  were 
thus  to  enlighten  and  civilize  the  world  !  Their 
mission,  indeed,  was  not  authenticated  by  the 

formality 
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formality  of  certificates,  nor  did  they  go  ^bout 
^o  colleft  evidences  and  testimonies.  They  afted 
Vith  greater  simplicity,  and  with  the  open  con-^ 
fidence  of  truth..  They  delivered  their  narra«» 
tions  in  a  plain  and  artless  form ;  nor  did  they 
take  pains  to  preposses?  or  influence  rnankind. 
Not  one  of  their  enemies  was  ever  able  to  con- 
via  them  of  falsehood.  They  never  varied  in 
their  accounts  ;  they  persisted  in  them,  with  an 
unshaken  constancy,  and  sealed  them  with  their 
bbod  J  and  it  gives  no  small  weight  to  their  tes- 
timony, that  they  bore  witness  to  fiidb  which 
were  designed  to  confirm  a  scheme  pf  religion, 
contrary  to  their  own  most  rooted  prejudices. 

Can  we   suppose,  that  twelve  men  should 
combiik  to  assert  a  falsehood,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  without  any  view  to  private  interest, 
and .  with  the  certain  prosped  of  losing  by  it 
every  thing  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  dear  to  manr 
kind  in  this  world  ?  No  Pagan  ever  laid  down  his 
life  for  the  honour  of  Isis  or  Osiris,  for  Jupiter, 
for  Neptune,  or  Apollo,  Moreover,  even  those  who 
are  so  sceptical,  as  to  be  contented  scarcely  with 
any  thing  short  of  demonstration,  must  acknow- 
lec^c,  that  there  is  in  the  birthand  death  of  Christ, 
Tn  the  ui^aralleled  ^blimity  of  his  dodbine  j  in 
t^e^lttJincidence,  and  unconcerted  testimony  of 
:     .        'Y^'--'  -A  3  hia 
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bis  disciples ;  in  the  s^fiiicMti  given  to  &tff  ?s« 
sertions,  by  thdr  subsequent  persecutions  aik| 
^  death ;  and  in  the  extraordinary  -fuIfUment  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  some^ 
thing  i7K>re  than  a  probability,  that  the  dispensa* 
tion  of  Christianity  was  not  a  fabric  of  craft  and 
imposture. 

It  is  not,  I  should  presume,  rdadily  to  be  be* 
lieved,  that  the  Apostles  of  Christ  could  have 
been  so  pertinaciously  deranged,  as  'to  hatre  sub* 
mitted  to  the  most  excruciating  torments^  and 
even  to  the  most  agonizing  deaths,  merely  fot 
the  support  of  what  they  knew  to  be .  untrue. 
Those  of  the  church,  indeed,  afterwards,  who 
stink  under  martyrdom,  might,  h^kl  it  been 
false,  have  been  involved  in  the  obstinacy  oi^ 
prepossession :  they  might  have  blindly  cen-^ 
iid^d  in  an  imposture,  handed  doT^n  to  th^ml  by 
their  fathers.  But,  for  the  Apostles  thefmselvcs, 
who  were  witnesses  and  principals  concerned  in 
all  that  had  passed,  that  they  should  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  death,  was  a  species  of 
, '  plrferizy,  more  contrary  to  nature  than  any  that 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Who 
<ever  saw  hypocrisy  keep  up  the  cheat,-  whe4 
destrudion,  both  here  and  hereafter^  was  to  be 
ifieiritabiy  the  consequence  > 

The 


TfiC' Apprehensions' o^  the  man  could  Mt  have 
ftited  to  dfpemte,  ahhdtigh  the  aogjer  ^  the  BU 
▼inity  ^ould  hate  been  di»egarded*  8«ureiy 
ds«n  the  Apexes  toust  have  imagined^  thti 
the^  had  heafd  and*seto  what  they  had  qevcnf 
Besrd  a^  8eei>;  Or  that  they  had  enqubnadioto 
the  truth  of  recent  (vi&4y  when  thdy  had  made 
no  enquiry  at  all ;  and  nfiust  have  sacrificed  their 
ease^  dieir  Sberty^  their  ^operty^  amd  their  lirvini 
for  ^  iltere  fancy,  an  ilhasioiY  of  the  bndow 
What  an  extnU>rdinary,  whdft  a  miraadoas  isfan 
toadoa  of  fnind  aiust  they,  in*  this  manner,,  have 
been  nncfer,  to  no  purpose,  but  to  subje^  theoi 
fa  ^e  meat  gnevous  sufferings,  and  to  <loli9dC| 
i&  ail  fbtdre  ages,  the  residue  of  their  iiillcnfr^ 
crMtui^  !  •  This  is  to  me  a  strange  azd  intiedi^ 
ble  supposition*  It  has  been  insinuated,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  encouraged  to  bear  the 
harshness  of  their  sentences  with  patienee,  afid 
even  with  joy,  because  th^y  were  aniaaated  by 
the  very  singular  incentive  of  earthly,  ^ory* 
crowning  their  afflifdiMis,  that  their  hwihioB^ 

^Kyuklrbecelebrsfted  by  panegytieal  oration^  aad 
anmial  fe^lVvals,  and  that  the  greatest  veaerii/- 
ti(M  WoukF,  at  afl  times,  follow  the  unpardliekd 
^nterestednes&  of  their  condud« 
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But  is^kreaUjr  true,  that  there  mt^.znftn 
to  be  found  of  ^uch  feeble  and  comfortless  ea^-s 
peftadon^?  There  exists  in  us  allafi  inhereitt 
Jove  of  life,  which  is  so  deeply  engravea  by  die 
haokd  of  nature,  that  it  seems  to  form  an  esaen* 
tial  part  of  the  soul.  Self-preservation,  is  tbe 
fundamental  law  of  our  being ;  it  is  the  pas- 
^ion,  which  precedes  every  other  in  the  order  of 
VtiUty,  and  is  implanted  by  the  Creator,  as  the 
Yoot.from  which  every  social  and  religious  obli- 
gation necessarily  springs ;  *  and  in  no  other  li^, 
that  I  can  find,  did  the  Apostles  ever  conceive  i(« 
Yet,  they,  notwithstanding,  heedless  of  conse- 
^ttenceS;^  and  regardl<;ss  of  every  ccmsideratioii 
•l»it  truth,  openly  encountered  hazard;  wfaid^ 
ihef  felt  were  to  terminate  in  their  destnid;io«i« 

'  The  instances  recorded,  however,  of  aposto- 
lic zeal,  are  not,  I  will  confess,  irrefragably  di- 
re6k  proo&  of  the 'truth  of  Christianity;  for 
every  religicm,  nay  every  absurd  seft  of  |«ligion, 
has  had  its  zealots,  who.  have  pot  scrupled  to 
maintain  their  principles  at  the  ezpence  of  their 
dlives ;  and  we  ought  no  more,  I  acknowledge, 
to  infer  the  tru^h  of  Christianity  from  the.  merp 
aeal  of  its  propagatx>rs,than  the  truth  of  Mahcxa- 
I,  from  that  of  the  Turks.*    Even 

diough 
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tfam:^)!  a  man  suAsr  himself  to  be  covered  t^Ub 
kfamy,  pillaged  of  bis  property,  and  dragged 
ft  last  to  the  block  or  the  stake,  rather  thaa  gtvf^ 
xsp  his  opinion,  it  does  nat  necessarily  fallow^ 
diat  his  opinion  13, true ;  it  i3  only  eyidcut^  (btt 
he  believes  it  &>  be  true. 

'The  ancient  inhaUitgnts  of  Europe,  ^  isn 
have  seen,  sought  death  with  eagerness  in  the 
field  of  l^tle ;  or  welcomed  \t%  approach  10  the 
decline  of  ^e,  with  the  transports  of  heroic  jox* 
The  ancietit  Brachmsans,  to  shun  the  wean^aspe 
decay  of  lingering  sickness,  anticipated  ^ 
■)i0ttr  of  death,  and  devoted  themselves  tct  the* 
flames.  The  American,  remains  unmc^ved  ^joaid 
the  dreadful  preparations  for  a  lingering  exeai* 
tion,  and  defies,  in  the  agonies  of  torture,  the  in- 
g^oipus  cruelty  <^f  hi$  foes.  The  delicate  Hin- 
doo^ with  steady  pace,  and  unaltei^  iQok,  ^- 
.oends  the  funeral  pile,  and  becomes  a  ;wilU^ 
.sacri^e  to  the  jpane^  of  hejT  husband. 

.  In  these  cases,  however,  we  behold  nothing 
.but  the  efied  of  national  custom,  and  inveterate 
liabit.      Such  self-devoted  vidims  have  been 

« 

rfcgularly  trained,  from  tbelc. birth,  to  the  coqt 
^mplation  of  spedtades  of  torture  and  of  death; 
fnd  their  perpetual  occurrence^  operating  upo^ 

pre- 
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predisf)osed  manners  and  temper,  have  prepared 
Ae  way  for  the  ready  sacrifice  of  life.     On  con?^ 

4 

femplating  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
an  Apostle  of  Christ,  however,  his  case  will  ap^ 
pear  to  be  widely  different.  He  was  upfettared 
py  prejydice,  untainted  by  exarnple,  forbid  even 
by  religion,  and  dissuaded  by  common  sense. 
He  was  alive  to  all  the  endeantients  of  social 
Bfe,  and  attached  to  the  world  by  all  those  tender 
ties  of  aSe(5tion,  which  hold  the  heart  in  the 
most  permanent  captivity.  Hence  naturally 
must  have  arisen  a  contest,  between  the  love,  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  life;  between  the  sugges- 
tions of  conscience,  and  the  calls  of  affeftion  j 
Jbetwecn  the  claims  of  rigid  duty,  and  the  expos** 
tulations  of  violated  nature. 

What  could  have  been  the  motive,  then, 
which  could  have  induced  the  Apostles  to  de- 
ceive mankind  ?  What  good,  real  or  im^nary, 
could  they  have  had  in  view,  if  they  had  been 
conscious  what  they  affirmed  was  falsehood  ? 
Certain  it  is,  when  Christ  left  them,  they  could 
no  longer  expeft  to  advance  their  temporal  in- 
terest by  adhering  to  his  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary,' they  were  told  by  him,  from  the  first,  and 
after  his  death,  they  knew  and  believed,  that  per- 
secution and  martyrdom  would  be  their  lot  ii^ 

this 


Ms  Vfodd  i  tod  as  tbe^r  Itm^  edaeaitkm  would 
,id90  have  taught  thefn  that  God  is  just  idki  ' 
holy,  they,  knowing  themselves  to  be  ciectitersf, 
codld  entertain  no  hope  with  ttspcA  to  the 
next.  Thid  must  equafly  have  beeii  the  state  of 
theiV  mind,  whether,  with  the  Pharisees,  Iftiey  b6- 
lieved  in  a  future  state  ^  or  with  the  S^fidduce^ 
tfiey  denied  it.* 

Pifedent  gain,  indeed,  has  the  hLC\\]tj  of  tempt^ 
ifig  the  covetous ;  present  power,  the  aiTd)itiou$  ; 
or  present  pleasure,  the  sensual ;  and  a  ddime 
Itope  of  future  gratification  or  reward,  may  have 
the  same  operation  with  the  enthusiast.  But> 
where  none  of  these  temptations  exist  (and  in 
the  instance  of  the  Apostles,  it  b  certain,  noifc 
of  them  did  or  could  exist)  wha£  was  there  in 
nature,  or  in  the  human  imagination,  which  could 
induce  them  to  encounter  a  life  of  pain,  poverty, 
persecution,  and  scorn,  in  support  of  an  un- 
truth? All  the  impostors  who  h«ve  appeared 
upon  earth,  have  arrived  at  the  acquisition  cf 
temporal  advantages,  of  pleasure,  wcalth,orpower; 
^d  in  truth  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what 
Other  motives  can  induce  a  rational  being  to  be- 
(pome  an  impostor. 

But. 

♦  B«atic>  Evid.  Christ. 
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'  Btit  let  us  for  a  moment  take  for  granted,  what 
IS  to  me  plainly  abauid,  and  suppose  it  posible, 
that  the  Apostles  might,  during  the  life  of  Christ, 
have  been  imposed  upon ;  that  he  might  have 
^disappointed  them,  in  their  expeftations  of  his 
being  a  great  temporal  prince,  who  was  to  make 
the  Jews  the  most  powerful  people'  in  the  world; 
that  the  miracles  they  saw  him  perform,  wer^ 
nbt  r^al,  but  fiftitious ;  that  the  divine  sandity 
<^  his  manniers  w^  assumed,  not  genuine  ;  and 
that  the  excellency  of  his  dodrine,  the  authority 
that  accompanied  all  his  words,  and  the  venera- 
tion which  his  presence  inspired,  were  the  eSc£k 
of  mere  human  eloquence  and  address:  yet, 
surely  his  death,  had  it  put  an  end  to  his  beiag, 
would  have  at  last  opened  their  eyes,  and  hav^ 
satisfied  them,  that  he  was  not  what  he  had  de^- 
dared  himself  to  be.  And  after  such  convic^r 
tion,  they  unquestionably  would  not,  they  could 
not,  in  opposition  to  every  temporal,  and  every 
immortal  felicity,  have  persisted  in,  and  sealed 
the  falsehood  with  their  blood. 

The  ama^ng,  and  if  I  may  so  style  it,  su-^ 
pematural  courage,  which  was  shewn  by  the 
Apostles  in  those  slow  and  painful  torment^ 
that  were  inilided  upon  them,   is  to  me,  a 

proof 
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proof  conviiH:ii^  and  incontK>vertible.  I  cannot 
believe  that  man  guilty  of  falsehood,  who,  amid 
the  insiilts  and  mockeries  of  a  crowded  am{^]r 
theatre,  and  with  an  uncomplaininig  carriage 
and  aspeA,  can  resignedly  suffer  himself  to  be 
torn  limb  from  limb ,  or  who,  stretched  upon  a 
grate  of  iron,  over  coals  of  fire,  can  breathe  out 
bis  soul  among  the  exquisite  sufferings  c^  such 
a  tedious  execution,  rather  than  renounce  his  re- 
ligion, or  blaspheme  his  Saviour.  Such  triads 
seem  to  me  above  the  strength  of  human  nature, 
and  able  to  overbear  duty,  reason,  faith,  nay, 
almost  convi(5lion  itself.  Humanity,  unaided 
by  the  sacred  energy  of  truth,  must  have  shaken 
off  the  present  pressure,  and  have  delivered  it- 
self out  of  such  dreadful  distress,  by  any  xxieans 
that  could  have  been  si^ested.  To  expire  lea- 
sucdy  among  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  when 
it  was  in  their  power  to  be  released  from  them, 
even  by  a  mental  reservation,  or  an  hypocritical 
.declaration, .  which  was  not  without  a  possibility 
of  bemg  followed  by  repentance  and  forgiveness, 
has  something  in  it  so  far  beyond  the  natural 
strength  of  mortals,  that  I  cannot  but  think 
their  condudt  grounded  on  a  certainty,  which 
imgltt  to  afford  conviction  to  every  reasonable 
being. 

■ 

Yet, 
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Xietjis  it  io  he  credited^  that  in  the  attemi>ts  w 
iuvalidate  tljie  evidence  of  the  gospel,  these  most 
ajBfe&ing  caUmities  of  the  first '  Christians  are 
i:ecounted  with  indifference,  and  sometimes  even 
fqpiesented,  as  rather  objeds  of  contempt  than  of 
xrompossioii  and  respedt?  Do  writers,  indeed,  for- 
get, or  wish  tofoigct,  that  those  who  endure  misfor- 
iunes  with  magnanimity,  are  among  the  most  edify- 
ing, as  well  as  the  most  interesting  subjefts  of  his-  ^ 
tory  ?  Ignorance'of  the  best  feelings  of  the  hnmari 
JieM  can  alone  apologize  for  misrepresentation ; 
find  an  unco^imiserating  perversion  of  the  under- 
standing, for  the  oblivion  of  sentiments  I  do 
not,  however,  by  this  mean  to  insinuate,  that 
4j)ere  are  not  dissenters  from  Christianity,  who^ 
though  they  admire  the  doftrine,  may  yet  have 
ijie  misfortune  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  gospel.  But  charity  itself  forbids 
one  to  suppose,  that  this  can  be  the  case  with 
those  who  labour  to  subvert,  by  imcandid  distor- 
tion and  insidiousness,  the  faith  of  others.  Can 
that  man,  let  me  ask  you,  wish  the  gospel,  or  its 
precepts,  to  be  true,  who  eTiplo)rs  his  life  in  la- 
bouring to  prove  it  false  ? 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Ibelieve  it  is 

generally  allowed^  was  not  a  weak  man.    Those 
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were  not  weak  men,  who  taught  a  s}rsteQ;i  qf 
opinions,  which  even  the  sovereigns  of  the  worlds 
and  some  of  the  least  cruel,  the  most  leaiped, 
and  the  most  politic,  thought  it  their  interest  tQ 
bear  down  and  destroy.  Those  were  not  weak 
men,  who,  in  defiance  of  persecution,  and  in 
opposition  to  all  the  power,  policy,  and  learning 
of  the  Roman  empire,  brought  in,  thoi^h  un- 
armed and  defenceless,  a  new  religion,  which 
continues  to  this  day,  is  gradually  extending 
itself  over  the  earth,  and  by  the  gentle  voice  of 
reason,  puts  to  silence,  or  confutes  at  least,  its 
most  inveterate  adversaries.  Were  those  weak 
men,  who  taught  that  which  has  given  wisdom 
and  happiness  to  n^iUions  of  mankind,  and  has, 
without  violence,  introduced  into  the  mannens 
and  policy  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  change 
the  most  important  and  beneficial,  and  likely 
to  be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself?  Could 
those,  in  fine,  be  weak  men,  whom  the  most  in- 
quisitive and  most  enlightened  minds,  that  have . 
•been  on  earth  since  their  time,  have  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  ?*  Either,  then,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  publishers  of  Christianity  were 
not  weak  men,  or  that  the  innumerable  great 
and  illustrious  charafter^  of  every  country  in 
Europe,  who  have  followed,  and  most  faithfully 
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adhered  to  this  dqftrinc,  have  been  of  infemr 
tinderstandings>  compared  with  the  luminous 
body  of  past  and  present  latitudiBaiiaDS^  an4 
'fi^i-christian  philosophers* 

*  • 

Not  only  the  Jews,  but.  all  other  nations,,  for, 
j(L  considerable  time  before  the  comii^  of  Christ,, 
fcxpedted  aMessiah;  and  even  about  the  time  when 
he  was  bom,  it  was  currently  believed,  that  a  great 
person  of  an  extraordinary  and  unknown  charac- . 
ter  would  come  into  the  world.     Something  of 
this  was  even  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Sybil- 
line  books.     Suetonius  says,  "  Percrebuerat  on- 
cnte  toto  vetus  &  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis 
ut  Judaa  profefti  rerum  pptirentur."     And  in. 
addition  to  this  eastern  and  constant  opinion, 
that  the. fates  had  decreed,  that  some  one  com- 
ing  out  of  Judea  should  govern  the  world, 
Tacitus  says,  "  a  great  many  were  persuaded,  it 
was  recorded  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests, 
that  at  that  particular  time  the  east  should  pre- 
vail, and  some  one  coming  out  of  Judea  should 
have  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth." 

Of  this  great  person  *  it  was  foretold,  that  ^be 
should  be,  m  a  peculiar  sense,  the  son  of  a  wo- 
man^ that  he  should  be  a  sufferer,  but  that  he 

should 
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iiSdiA  bni^  destruAbn  on  the  evil  ispiril^    Two 
AlMsand  yean  after,  it  was  also  foretold  to  Abra- 
Ikalfi,  that  this  person  should  be  of  the  posterity' 
of  IsMitiC^  and  a  blessing  to  all  nations ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  prediAed,  that  he  should  be  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  family  of  David,  and  be 
•bom  of  a  virgin^  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem  :  it 
i9Bs  likewise  foretold  by  the  patriarch  Israel,  that 
tin  he  &duld  come,  the  Jewish  government  should 
not  be  subverted ;  and  by  the  prophet  Daniel, 
that  at  such  a  time,  he  should  certainly  die.    It 
was  abo  foretold,  that  the  Messiah,  this  trium- 
phant Saviour,  should  suffer  the  violent  death  of 
)a'makfiu9:or,  not,  indeed^  for  any  sin  of  his  Own^ 
bat  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  and  that  soon  bAct 
ISk  death,  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem 
afakmld  be  destroyed.    It  was  even  finally  fore- 
tdid,    that    notwithstanding    this    ignominious 
deinfh^  his  dommioh  should  be  dver  all  nations, 
and  without  eiiH  ^  that  he  should  speak  peace  to 
the  heathen,  and  introduce  a  new  dispensation 
cT  things,  tending  to,  and  terminating  in  salva- 
tioQy  and  happiness  eternal.* 


'^  was  foretold,  moreover,  that  he  should 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  perform 
nduxy  miracles  for  the  alleviation  of  human  ta- 
•  >0L.  VI.  B  lamitvi 
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Uaity  ^  particulaiif 9  tbat  he  sho;dd  -ffi^e  §}^ 

to  the  blind,  -speech  to  the  dumb,  hen^  t^ 

the  deaf,  ud  the  perfeft  use  of  their  Iknbs  t{> 

the  lame.    It  was  also  distinftly  *predided,  tl:^ 

he  should  be  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silvei^  aad 

that  with  this  money  a  potter's  field  should  bf 

^bought ;  that  he  should  be  scouiged,  bufiete^ 

and  spit  upon  y  that  he  should  be  m^ek  and  »- 

Jent  before  his  accuMzs  i  that  his  hamds  and  ibtf 

should  be  pierced,  but  that  his  bon^  slio«dd  not 

be  broken ;  that  gall  and  >^in^s^'  should  -be  'O^ 

V  fered  him  to  dnnk;  that  lots  should  be<»t  iEg^ 

:his  garments ;  that  he  should  be  busied  in  ^^nd^ 

man's  aepukbre  j  and  that  he  shQukI  r^  ^i|g|iij» 

.without  seeing  ^corruption.     Now,  ihow  ^r  (t^Wf 

predi&ions  have  been  ^verified  ^n  J^su^  -n0>,  (I^bf* 

son  needs  be  informed,  who  has  res^d  thi&  Vkv 

Testament ;  and  in  bim  alone  they  hiwe  jbtfea 

Terified,  and  in  Jio 'Other  man  that  ev^  appeared 

upon  earth.  *  • 

Those  Dther  predf6kions,  indeed,  which  hav^c 
been  supposed  to  allud^.to«th^  ^^bsegpwt^ecrpr^ 
of  his  church,  or  to  the  Mahommedan  imposi- 
tion, it  is  not  altc^ether  ^o  material  .Sorvm  to 
touch  upon ;  because  the  world  has  not  yet  seto 
cntiidy  their  completion.    But  ^hat  of  the  de« 

^tm^on 
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Mmd^'of  Jwaaaktti^  is  not,  on  any  accotat^ 
to  bi^  t^es'-Iooked ;  as  it  was  sa  soon,  and  in  so 
^^gfial  k  mo&ueF  verified^  although  this  city  had 
'  flounsbed  under  the  ptiCTiliardiredion  of  hcaveity 
vqwuds  of  two  thousand  years  i  and  as  it  relat-* 
cd  to  ^n  ertot,  v4^icb,  whea  oiir  Saviour  lore- 
told  it»  the  j«^s  being  then  at  peace  with  the 
RordMS^  and  a|>paiently  recoiKilod  to  their  yoka^ 
M  hiadaan  wisdom  could  possibly  have  foreseen* 
So  gieat,  in  truth,  is  the  itsembbuoce  between 
d»  prof^iecy  and  the  calamity,  as  recorded  by 
Jescphus,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ia* 
fivmation,  being  himself  an  oiEcer  in  the  Jewish 
army,  and  pi^esent  at  the  st^e,  that  one  would 
not  be  surprised,  were  the  freethinker  to  suspeft 
the  event  to  have  been  prior  to  the  predi&ion. 
But  it  is  certainly  known,  and  is  extremely  re* 
markabk,  that  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  who 
have  recorded  this  prophecy,  were  dead  before 
the  destru&ioh  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that  John, 
who  survived  it,  has  not  recorded  the  prc^hecy. 


I,  centuries  before,  had  predided,  that 
after  dutte  scone  and  two  weeks,  the  JDyfessiah 
$bould  be  cut  off,  and  the  people  of  the  prince 
that  should  oome,  should  destroy  the  city,  and 
the  saliAuasy ;  and  the  end  thereof  should  be 
-Mth^a- flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war,  deso- 

B:^.     "  lations. 
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latipns.  "  Seestthou  these  great  buildings?" 
says  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  temple,  **  TUeie 
sliail  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down.  The  days  shall  couic 
upoli  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  when  thine  enemies, 
shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  shall  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  shall  not  leave  thee  one 
stone  upon  another.  And  great  earthquakes 
shall  be  in  divers  places,  and  famines,  and  pesti- 
lences, and  fearful  sights ;  and  great  signs  shall 
there  be  from  heaven.  There  shall  be  great 
tribulation,  such  as  never  happened  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  to  this  time.  Thqr 
shall  h]l  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be 
led  away  captive  into  all  nations.  And  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles. 
This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things 
be  fuiailed." 

**  Titus,*  says  the  historian,*  "  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  dig  up  the  foundations  of  both  the 
city  and  the  temple-  His  arniy  compassed  the 
city  r^ijiod  about  with  a  wall  of  thirty-nine  fur- 
longs, leaving  on  it  thirteen  towers ;  hemming 
them  in  on*  eveiy  skle^  and  so  making  it ,  im- 
possible for  the  Jews  within  to  escape.    He  also 

commanded 
♦  Josephuf. 
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commanded  his  soldiers  to  dig  up  the  city»  which 
they  did  so  completely,  by  levelliiig  the  whole 
compass  of  it,  except  three  towers^  that  they  who 
came  to  see  it  afterwards,  were  persuaded  it  could 
never  be  re-built." 

In  the  times  of  Claudius,  and  Nero,  and  a  few 
years  before  the  destrudion  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
rccoided  in  history,  and  this  by  Gentile  as  well 
as  Jew,  that  there  happened  in  Judea  a  prodigi- 
ous tenapest,  and  vehement  winds^  with  rain,  and 
dreadful  lightening  and  thund^r^  and  roarings  of 
the  trctnbling  earth.  "  The  great  gate  of  the 
temple  was  seen  to  o]^  of  its  own  accord :  a 
sword  appeared  hanging  over  the  city  ;  a  comet 
was  seen  pointing  down  upon  it,  for  a  whole 
y^r  together.  Before  the  &un  went  down,  there 
^tppeared  armies  in  battle  array,  and  chariots 
codipassing  the  country  and  investing  the  cities : 
a  thifig  so  strapge,  that  it  would  pass  for  fable, 
;«rer^  th6re  not  men  living  to  attest  it."  Thus 
ferjas^htis.  Mark,  however,  the  coirobora- 
ttori.df  Tadtus.;  *  "  Armies,"  says  he,  "  seemed 
to  <&icounter,  and  weapons  to  glitter  in  the  sky  j 
Hit  temple  seemed  to  blaze  with  fire  issuing  from 
the  clouds ,  and  a  voice  more  than  hiiman,  was 
heardj  declaring  that  the  deities  were  quitting 

■v'         .   B  3 '.  »  the 


ike  pbci^  whidi  ^ms  attended  with  tbeaoiuK}  of 
a  great  motion,  as  of  peisons  going  asra^/' 

I  am  neady,  whths  it  can  be  done,  to  oonstruc 
liberally,  and  to  understand  figure  and  metaphor 
^  suetl,  if  the  language  be  not  such  as  fairly  to 
'feqvire  a  diligent  interpretation.    Btxt  surely, 
no  nation  ever  suffered  as  the  Jews  did.    Att  the 
miserks  that  mankiiid  have  in  general  experi* 
-enced  from  .the  beginning  of  the  world,  havt 
scarcely  been  to  compare  with  those  whifch  the 
Jewish  nation  at  that  time  suffered.    The  nvm^ 
ber  of  captives  was  ninety-seven  thousuid.    Ti^ 
tus  sent  many  cf  them  into  Egypt,  and  many 
he  dispersed  into  the  Roman  provinces,  ♦    Sue- 
tonius says,  that  during  the  siege^  there  perished 
by  famine,  disease,  and  the  sword,  six  hundred 
thousand.     Josq)faus,  and  Jomandes  after  him^ 
make  them  eleven  hundred  thousand.     And 
not  long  subsequent  to  the  siege,  a  general  per^ 
secution  of  the  Jews,  we  know,  took  place, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empirei 
and  all  these  things,  within  the  ^ace  of  forty 
ysafs  after  the  <feath  of  oar  Saviour ;  so  that 
the  ^neration  which  was  on  eatth,  when  he 
uttered    this  memorable   prophecy,   had   wi 

*  Jo*pftU9. 


pofiedf  sw«f )  irhen  it  ws^  iit  ail  ici  |ttre»»  ic^ 

This  eztraonfinary  rerolution  has  bad  consc- 
tpences  no  less  extraoidinaiy^  Ever  since  the 
period  when  Jerusalem  was  d^tro^red,  the  Jem 
Itare  been  dispersed  through  all  nations,  without 
obtaimng  a  regular  establishment  m  anf ;  havtr 
been  persecuted  wherever  they  hare  gone ;  have 
bera  without  a  king,  without  a  prince,  and 
without  a  sacrifice  f  and  yet  have  not  lost 
ifccir  rdigion,  nor  been  incorporated  with  the 
Gentiles,  among  whom  they  have  sojourned,  but 
still  remam  a  distind  people.  Has  such  been' 
Ac  fate  of  any  other  nation  ?  Could  this,  then, 
have  been  foreseen,  or  foretold,  by  any  but  su- 
pernatural means  ?  Now,  of  the  Jews,  this  was 
foretold  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  and  Mo- 
ses. Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  this  people, 
before  their  dispersion  by  Titus,  and  since,  Jbears 
irrefragable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  cssen- 
tktt  parts  of  the  Scriptures* 

This  is  more  espeeiafly  the  case  m  re^rd  to 
what  immediately  concerns  our  Saviour  himself; 
how  strongly,  how  pathetically  h  how  much 
more  fike  ^  history  than  a  prophecy,  doth  Isaiah 

B  4  pour 
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p<»}r  foith  lu8  prediftiqis !  ^  ''  Tiie  iSon  of  G<4 
si^aU  he  ptst  to  death  by  the  very  people  wbq 
expert  him>  but  who  shall  know  him  not.  He 
shall  expiate  4j3e  sins  of  men  by  his  sufferings* 
He.  shall  be  despised  and  receded  of  i^ien,  a  maa 
of  sc0iX)Vfs^  .and  acquainted  with  grief.  He  shall 
be  wounded  for  their  transgressions,  and  bruised 
for  their  iniquities;  but  with  his  stripes  they, 
sfaall.  be  healed :  he  shall  bear  the  sins  of  the* 
ilmny,  and  be  made  intercessor  for  the  trans*^ 
gre^sors.  The  Lord  it  shall  please  to  bruise  him^ 
a^d  to  put  him  to  grief  i^  but  his  s^d  he  shall 
SCO.  $  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper 
inliis  hands.  So  shall  he  sprinkle  niany  nations^ 
the  kiiigs  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him :  for 
tbat  wliich  had  not  been  told  them,  they  shall: 
see;  and  that  which  they  had  not  heard,  they. 
shaU  consider." 


» .  • 


>' That  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  cort-; 
t^ned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  true  relation . 
of  matters  of  fa£t  (not  to  insist  on  the  testimony; 
of  his  disciples  and  followers)  will,  to  a  ratioi^. 
iliqutrer,  appear  undeniable ;  for  this  reason,  that. 
rawQty  particulars  of  that  history  are  confirmed  i:^ 
t^€^  concurrent  testimonies  of  profane,  and  uu*^> 
cjttostionabty  unprejudiced  authors.    I  have  al*-. 

ir       '  ready 

•  Chapter  lii.  liiL  ' 


Indy  *  nmiliciied  some  passages  ffofn^  SvMto^ 
miand  Tadttus.    Tliat  them  lived  in  Judea,  at 
tilie  timt  leferred  to  in  the  Go^speis^  such  a  person 
as  Jesus  of  ^Nazarethy  b  acknowl^ed  by  all 
frxifceiB,  both  Jewish  and  Pagan^  ^ho  have  writ* 
tea  since  that  time.    That  Augustus  Cseiair 
had  osdeicd  the  whole  empire  to  be  cessed'  0f^ 
taxed,  which  brought  our  Saviour*s  reputed  pa^ 
lefits  to  Bethlehem,  is  mentioned  by. iseyenil 
Roman  historians,  as  Tacitus,  Suetcmius,  and* 
Dion.  That  a  great  l^ht,  or  a  new  star,  £^)peared 
in  the  east,  which  directed  die  wise  men  to  ouf* 
Saviour,  is  lecorded  by  Chalcidius.    That  He- 
sod,  the  king  of  Palestine,  made  a  great  skuigh- 
ter  of  innocent  children,  (beine  so  jealous  of 
his  successor,  that  he  put  to  death  even  his  own . 
sons)  is  rdated  by  Macrobius,  who  likewise  gives 
us  the  reflexion  cast  upon  him  on  that  occasion,  • 
by  the  emperor  Augustus.     ^^  Cum  audiisset ' 
(Augustus)  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria  Herodes 
iGx.  Jud^eorum  intra  bimatum  jusstt  interfici, 
fiiium  quoque  ejus  occisum,  ait  mdius  est  H^^ 
mdis  porcum  esse  quam  filium."  *    That  dur 
Saviour  had  been  in  Egypt,  Celsus  is  ?o  far  from, 
dfiaying,  that  he  tells  us,  Christ  learned  the  arts 
of  magic  in  that  country.    That  Pontius  Pilate 
was  governor  of  Judea;  that  ofir  Saviour  waq^ 

brought 
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htoaght  in  judgnrienC  huhfe  hi£#,  to^  bf  Inm 
condemned,  and  cradled,  is^  recdRtedf  hf  Ta^ 
tttt:  *•  Tiberio  impertnte,  per  ppdc«a*ortm 
Pantitim  Piktum  stippliqio  aifc€ttfs  cWt.*  But 
rfiortly  after  his  death,  upon  PH'ate^s  writing  to 
Tiberius  an  account  df  his  passion',  resurreftion, 
Md  miracles,  that  the  emperor  made  a  rep<5rl:  of 
the  wbote  to  the  senate,  desiring  that  Christ 
might  be  consndensd  as  a  God  by  tlie  Romans. 
I'kat  many  miraculous  cures,  and  works  otrt  of 
fte  c^Knary  course  of  natufe,  were  wroi^ht  by 
Wth,  is  confessed  by  Julian  the  apostate.  Por- 
phyry, and  Ffieroclcs ;  all  of  them,  not  only  Par 
gans,  but  professed  enemies,  and  persecutors  of 
Christianity.  That  our  Saviour  foretold  several 
things,  which  came  to  pass  according  to  his  pre- 
<fi6lions,  is  attested  by  PMegon.  That  at  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a  miracu- 
lote  darkness,  and  a  great  earthquake,  is  recorded 
|ifeo  by  the  same  PMcgon,  a  Traflian,  who  was 
likewise  a  Pagan,  and  freedman  of  Adrian  the 
cmperdf.  •!• 

All  this,  it  is  said,  however,  may^  be  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  system  of  Christianity ; 
but  it  i3  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Jesus,  from 
his  inBincy,  mig^t  havie  been  so  trained  by  hb  h* 

mily, 

^  Lib.  xvr       t  Clarke.  Addison's  Evid.  of  Chris. 


Ba%>  't<lieklier  witk  Us  reUlioii  John,  ^  that 
iKitlr  ooe  mid  the  other  should  aifterwards  hiiw 
ha4  the  ability  of  fonning  theniMlves  systemati* 
€aSy>  accotdiqg  to  the  prophecies  atid  the  yaii* 
ow^  texts  of  Scnptuie  ?  This  is,  indeed,  doubt- 
ing boldlyi  ood  certainly  inTolves  a  qiiesdoQ 
idu<:h  may  be  supposed  not  very  easily  answered. 
But  1  think  I. perceive  in  it  more  sound  than 
substance :  for  were  I  to  say  nothing  more,  than 
that,  had  Christ  been  without  supernatural  aid^ 
it  could  never  havt^  been  so  accurately  .brought 
•^bout,  that  the  Romans  shotdd,  mostscrupo^ 
iwfyr  ^^iliU  the  ancient  prophecies  of  the  Israel'^ 
ites  rdative  to  him ;  or  that  the  efie^  of  his  suf* 
feaags,  so  early  predifted,  should  now,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  after  his  deadi,  be  daily 
more  palpable  and  convincing ;  I  think  I  should 
say  oaough.  But  Christ  was  neither  an  impos-* 
tor»  nor  an  enthusiast ;  for  surely  such  sublime  arid 
rational  insanity  never  existed.  His  life  waa 
innoGrat  and  spotless,  spent  entirely  in  servir^ 
the  ends  of  holiness  and  charity ;  in  doing  good 
to  men ;  in  exhorting,  them  to  lepentanoe ;  and 
iovitisg  tbem  to  serve  and  to  glorify  God.  When 
his  bilterest  enemies  accused  him,  in  cider  to 
take  away  his  life,  they  could  not  chaige  him 
wi^  c^^  appearance  of  vice  or  knmoryity* 
And  so  £xt  was  he  from  being  ^ilty  of  what 

•  -   .they 
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they  did  accuse  bim,  narody^  of  vaiA  ^ory,  and 
attempting  tK>. ;nove  sedition,  that  once,  wbei^ 
the  admiring  people  would,  by  force,  have  taken 
and  made  him  king,  he  chose  to  work  a  miracle, 
to  avoid  the  only  thing  which  could  have  beeA 
imagined  to  have  been  the  design  of  an  impostor. 
In  like  nunner,  whoever  considers^  seriously,  the 
answers  he  gave  to  all  questions,  whether  moial 
or  captious,  his.  occasional  discourses  to  his  disci* 
plesy  and  more  especially  the  wisdom  and  escet 
lency  of  his  sermon  upon  the  mounts  which  b,  as 
it  were,  the  system  and  summary  of  his  doc- 
trine, nianifestly  surpassing  all  the  moral  in-* 
stru(5tions  of  the  niost  celebrated  philosopher 
that  ever  lived,  cannot  charge  him  with  diq)li- 
city  ot  artifice, 

With  enthusiasm  and  supeistition,  indeed, 
great  numbers  of  Jews,  at  first,  adhered  to  Christ 
as  their  Messiah,  or  national  deliverer-,  and  by 
force  would  have  placed  the  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  liave  set  him  up  against  the  Romans. 
But  when  they  found  that  he  had  no  .  such  am^ 
bitious  designs,  that  he  renounced  any  such  pre- 
tensions, and  dticlared  .he  came  not  with  aay 
such  particular  view  to  the  Jewish  nation,  ^*  his 
kingdom  not  being  of  this  world,"  they  all  de^ 
sertcd  him',  and  cried  out,  •*  crucify  him,  crucify 

him.'* 
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him."  For  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude he  thus  suffered.  The  hi^  priest  Caai<> 
phas  dreaded  an  insurrefbion,  and  consequently 
destruftiion>  on  his  whole  nation,  from  the  Romans; 
aad>  tfaerefope,  though  he  could  find  no  evidence 
against  him  of  his  bdving  made  pretentions  to 
the  government  of  the  Jews,  yet  he  thought  it 
better  that  one  innocent  man  should  die,  than 
that  the  whole  people  of  Israel  should  run  the 
risque  c£  di^leasing  the  tyrants  of  the  world. 

We  are  told,  I  know,  that  the  use  and  inten- 
tion of  miracles,  as  quoted  by  the  evangelists, 
were  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Mes- 
siah, or  that  prince  of  the  house  of  David, 
lineally  descended  from  him,  who  was  to  restore 
the  kingdom  and  ddiver  the  nation:  the  de- 
sign of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  particular,  in  their 
geneak^es,  bdng  to  prove  the  title  of  Jesus  to 
the  ciown,  as  the  right  heir  from  David.     And 
what  ia  still  more  surprismg,  w6  are  informed - 
that  these  very  evangelists  who  endeavour  to 
prove  his  hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,*  aissure 
ii»  at  the  saxnt  time,  that  he  had  no  natural 
luamaa  descent,  but  that  Mary  conceived  him 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  immediate  power  of  God; 
while,  she  was  a  pure  virgin ;  consequently,  that 
we  are  to  consider  him  no  more^'the  son  of 
4  David 


Pavid  than  of  SaiU  $  aid  no  more  of  die  seed  ol 
Abraham  than  of  Mdchizedek  :  and  moieiitfVTf 
that  3&  two  of  the  evangelists  mentioa  nothing  of 
this,  so  there  is  in  reality  no  original  proof  w 
evidence,  but  Mary's  own  word,  while  she  lajr 
un^Jer  a  strong  suspicion  i  and  Joseph  had  aa 
inclination  to  put  her  away  privately  without 
making  her  a  public  exaoiple,  and  which  he 
certainly  would  have  done,  had  not  an  aoget 
Appeared  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  dream  s  or  in 
other  words,  had  he  not  dreamed  an  ai^iel  had 
appeared,  and  had  so  spoken^  and  so  dissuaded 
him. 

The  prpphet  Isaiah,  however,  says,  ^^  A  viigjui 
AaU  conceive  a  son."  Christ  himself  also  (aQ4 
the  s^nstlcs  afterwards)  frequently  appeal  to 
the  ancient  prophets  of  the  Jewidi  nation,  fi»r 
the  truth  of  his  mission  and  dodxines  finom  Qod* 
%$  the  person  whom  they  had  foretold.  I  will 
ilot,  indeed,  deny  that  Saint  Paul  seems  to  havd 
understood  Moses  and  the  prophets,  in  aft  thatw-^ 
lates  to  Christianity,  ixi  a  figuiative  or  attegwcai 
and  mystical  sense ;  and  to  have  in  gjieat  measuie 
sejefted  the  liteiai  interpmtation  as  fidse»  absmd^ 
and  contrary  to  the  true  reason  and  spidt  of  the 
ffrtpA.  Jesus,  likewise,  never  apfMls  to  tkn^ 
pfopbets  to  pnore  that  he  was  the  -Messiak  wte» 
3  was 


iPtti  to  ic^tcve  ibe  luD^gdom  to  the  house  d[ 
Dgxjd;  so igffixfxa  it>  he  iienoiinced  this  woridljr 
chacadter,  aod  died  upon  the  renuziciation.  And 
hfd  he  not  done  so,  he  would  not  have  suffered 
4s  he  xlida  nor  could  the  Jewish  priests  and 
iiiler$»DoreyeQ  the  Romans  thetnsehres,  have  put 
him  to  deaths  agreeably  to  law.  Pilate  was^en* 
sible  ci  tfaist  and  would  have  saved  Jesus,  had  It 
been  leodily  in  i^  power.  But,  the  enraged  mob 
weze  vexed  and  dis^pointed,  and  they  would 
Mt  heirr  fif  jnercy. 

When  we  thus  consider  the  subjed,  thcisg&)^ 
it  is  parfa^  to  Jbe  presumed,  that  Jesus  was  not^ 
^l^seeaMy  to  the  Jsraelitish  interpretiitibn,  the 
Jewiah  Mea^ah^  who,  according  to  the  pro[^ 
cies  *€oncem)qg  bimf  was  to  be  a  great  tempoial 
Iffinoe,  and  to  sestoce  the  kingdom  of  Israel  t^ 
the  house  of  David.  As  the  i^estorer  of  m^ai 
truth  and  righteoushess,  however,  he  was  amply 
to.&lfil  the  pnedidions  which  had  annoux;uced 
hm  as,theikivio2irtof  the  world.  But,  supposing 
Christ  Co  have  been  an  impostor,  he  mu$t  at 
iMst  have  the  charaAer  allowed  <him  of  a  most 
pime^  a  most  holy,  a  most  disLaterested*  and  js^ 
amedly  a  most  unexampled  impostor^  In  what 
maaDier,  wpiposii^  turn  web,  could  he  have  :re»t 
l0Md  wi^  .hisiiself  ?    The  Jews,  he  9uist  haw 
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said,  arc  in  expeAation  of  the  Messiah.  Thb 
moment,  established  by  their  prophecies,  is  ar- 
rived. Wearied  with  the  yoke  of  the  Romaiis^ 
they  are  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Will  it  be  dilEcult 
to  convince  them  I  am  the  sovereign  bora  to  the 
Israelites  ?  No.  My  birth,  my  education,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets, 
even  before  my  birth,  my  talents,  and  my  un- 
equalled knowledge  of  morality,  virtue,  and 
truth,  all  are  undoubted  pledges  of  my  success. 
But,  then  the  prophecies  also  say,  the  Messiah 
shall  be  put  to  death ;  that  he  shall  be  rejefted 
by  his  people ;  and  that  before  his  martyrdom 
he  shall  be  put  to  the  most  exquisite  tortures.' 
Is  it  to  be  believed,  then,  let  me  ask,  that  any 
common  nian,  much  less  one  with  the  sublimest 
understanding,  and  the  most  tender  nature^ 
should  have  undertaken  the  fulfilment  of  ia  pro- 
jAecy  so  pelsonally  disastrous  ? 

Christ  shed  his  blood,  and  gave  up  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  of  true  religion ;  that 
he  might  complete  his  obedience,  in  the  highest 
instance  of  submission  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God ;  and  that  he  might  obtain  that 
honour  and  reward,  which  had  been  proposed  and 
set  before  him,  and  in  the  hope  and  prosped:  of 
vriiich  he  aded.    His  death  was  a^^  vicarious  ^>* 

pitiation. 
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^Uotio)^^ ;  }^  ted  a.law  gjiven  |ijni  from  God, 
^  .t^s^:.  jiaW'  he  fulfill^.  Nor  can  I  omit  jeite- 
litii^.^riaat  bis  favoimte  disciple  so  much 
dw!C^  •  VPPH)  and  which  I  cannot  bu(  confer 
j^  A  .$tiQpg  confirmation  of  his  religion  :  ^^  he 
^pake  as  never  man  spake,"  ^  and  lived  as  never 
nian  lived. 

To  insist  upon  the  miracles  relative  to  Christ, 
would  be  to  insist  upon  what  would  have  but 
Httle  efieft  upon  the  mihds  of  anti-christian% 
who,  if  they  believe  not  the  religion,  will  cer-^ 
tainly  give  no  credit  to  the  relation  of  the  fads* 
But  I  may  be  permitted  to  insist  upon  the  un* 
icmabU  truths  that  in  the  history  of  -  matikipd, 
Cbiist  is  the  only  founder  of  a  religion,  who  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  totally  regardless^ 
iotciested  and  selfish  considerations.  All  others, 
Numa,  Mahommed,  and  even  Moses  himself, 

r 

blended  their  religious  institutions  with  their 
civil)  and  by  them  obtained  dominion  over  their 
itp^pediye  people  ^  but  Christ  neither  aimed  at, 
HQr  would  accept  of  any  consequence  or  power  j^ 
'lie..rejefted  every  objeft,  which  all  other  ;nen 
ptusue^  and  made  choice  of  all  those,  which  all 
<|ther .  men  ^y  £tom,  and  are  afraid  (^ ;  he .  re-; 
fused  au(;lxodty,  riches,  honour,  and'  pleasure; 
,YQ\.  VI.  C      J  :  ani 
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and  courted  poverty,  ignominy^  iortxagtir  ud 
deadi.  Wh6  ever,  before  or  after  him,  made  his 
own  suflferings  and  death  a  necessary  part  of  his 
original  plan,  and  fundamentally  and  absQlutdy 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  mission  ? 

Christ  did  not,  like  the  philosophers  (^  the  hea- 
thens, content  himself  with  scholastic  speculations 
and  reasonings  about  virtue  and  religion,  aixl  then 
leave  the  noble  cause  to  i^t  for  itself.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  philoso|duze,where  he  dared  notunder- 
take.  But,  aft^r  he  had  introduced  and  recom- 
mended his  divine  system  to  the  worlds  and  that 
not  only  by  the  intrinsic  sublime  eneigy  of  his 
doctrines,  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men,  but  by  his  immaculate  and  exemplary  lifi^, 
he  died  a  martyr  in  its  defence,  and  sealed  its 
verity  with  his  blood.  Here  then,  surely,  I 
might  ptit  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  the  credit 
of  Christiamty,  to  issue.  Let  any  nation  upon 
earth,  besides  Christians,  Hiake  it  appear,  that  Ac 
authors  and  founders  of  any  of  their  several  re- 
ligions, did  not  in  many  instances  give  up  the 
cause  of  virtue,  to  comply  with  the  prevailing 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  to  guard  themselves 
in  safety  ^  nay,  that  they  did  not  intermix  and 
blend  the  grossest  absurdities  in  belief,  With  the 

'  grossest 
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^ross^t  immoralities  in  pradice ;  let  them  do 
this,  and  the  name  of  Christ  shall  stoop  to  give 
place  to  any  other  name  tmder  heaven^  that  can 
jplead  a  better  title  to  the  xmiversal  honour^  love, 
imd  veneration  of  our  species; 
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Objections  against  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, nor  can  they  too  seriously,  or  too 
candidly,  be  examined.  For  instance,  it  is  asked, 
is  the  Christian  religion  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  did  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets  understand  and  teach  the  revealed  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  ?  No,  I  know  it  is  an- 
swered, not  clearly,  explicitly,  and  literally ;  but  ^ 
darkly,  obscurely,  and  under  types  and  shadows. 
Literal  Judaism  was  figurative  Christianity  5 
and  literal  Christianity  is  mystical  Judaism  ;  the 
letter  of  the  law  was  the  type  of  the  gospel ;  and 
the  letter  of  the  gospel  is  the  spirit  of  the  law ; 
the  law  was  the  gospel  veiled  ;  and  the  gospel 
is  the  law  unveiled,  and  brightly  illuminated. 
Moses  was  the  shadow  of  Christ,  and  Christ  is 
the  substance  of  Moses.  Now  this  forced  and 
obscure  method  of  harmonizing  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  or  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New; 
together  with  a  vast  variety  of  other  conceits, 
which  confound  common  jsense,  and  bewilder 

even 
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even  penetrating  understandings,  arc  undoubtedly 
unbecoming,  if  not  in  reality,  injurious. 

**  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  upon  Christians,** 
sajrs  a  liberal  prelate,  *  **  if  they  were  compelled 
to  receive,  as  apostolical  traditions,  the  wild  re- 
veries of  ancient  enthusiasm,  or  such  crude  con- 
cq>tions  of  ignorant  fanaticism,  as  nothing  but 
the  rust  of  antiquity  can  render  venerable.    Cast 
your  eye  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  ask 
yourself,  whether  her  absurd  pretensions  to  mi-^ 
laculous  powers  have  not  converted  one  half  of 
her  member  to  protestantism,  and  the  other  half 
to  infidelity  ?  Neither  the  sword  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  nor  the  possession  of  the  keys  of 
heaven,  nor  the  terrors  of  her  spiritual  thunder, 
has  been  able  to  keep  within  her  pale,  even 
those  who  have  been  bred  up  in  her  faith."  But 
we  may  be  asked,  in  what  particular  link,  then, 
shall  we  break  the  chain  of  traditionary  powers  P 
Every  age  bears  testimony  to  wonderful  events. 
Christians  continued  to  support  their  pretensions 
long  after  they  had  lost  their  poweV,  and  thus 
credulity  performed  the  office  of  faith ;    fana- 
ticism was  permitted  to  assume  the  language 
of   inspiration;    and    the    effects    of .  accident 

C  3  pr 
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or  contrivance,  were  ascribed  to  svqpemsttiua) 

causes.  ♦ 

V 

The  influence  of  suiperstition  is,  indeed,  con- 
siderable; and  credulous  devotion  a^  naost 
powerfully  on  the  uninformed  mind  :  and  thus- 
Hume -s  observation  is  just,  touching  die  agreor 
able  emotion  produced  by  the  passion  of  wonder 
and  surprize,  and  the  strong  propensity  there  is 
in  men  to  the  extraordinary,  and  the  marvdlous« 
**  It  even  forms,*'  says  he,  *•  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption  against  all  supernatural  relations,  that 
they  are  always  found  chiefly  to  abound  amoDg 
ignorant  and  barbarous  nations ;  or  if  a  civilize(i 
people  have  ever  given  admission  to  any  of  them^ 
they  have  received  them  fixim  ignorant  or  bar-> 
barous  ancestors.'*  4- 

«       .  •       -        «  I 

4 

But  no  presumptidn,  as  I  ^hink  I  have  already 
proved,  can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Christianity  j  which  did  not 
make  its  appearance  in  either  an  ignqi;ant,  or  a 
barbarous  age,  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  highly  civilized,  and  among, 
nations  where  arts  and  learning  had  made  a  very 
considerable  progress.  Let  me  further  remark, 
that  it  had  not  only  the  inveterate  prejudices  of 

the 
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tiie  Rxuxums  and  Jews,  their  darling  p&s$iQnsi» 
and  iiicIinatiiKis,  to  contend  with ;  but  also  their 
pnetended  miracles,  or,  as  Hume  would  call 
them,  their  extraordinary  fads,  received  from 
their  ancestors,  to  encounter,  fai^s  which  had 
come  handed  down  with  all  that  inviolable 
san&ion  and  authority,  which  always  attend  an*! 
dent  and  received  opinions. 

^  Ther^  is  not  to  be  found  in  aH  history,  how- 
ever,** says  the  same  writer,  "  any  miracle  at- 
tested by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of  such 
unquestionable  good  sense,  education,  and  learn* 
ing,  as  to  secure  us  against  all  delusion  in  them* 
^Ives ;  of  such  undoubted  integrity,  as  to  place 
them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  de- 
ceive others ;  of  such  credit  and  reputation  in 
^e  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
lose,  in  case  of  being  dete6ted  in  any  falsehood  ; 
;ind,  at  th^  same  time  attesting  facts  performed 
|n  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  ^the  detedion 
unavoidable :  all  which  circumstances  are  re- 
quisite to  produce  a  full  confidence  in  himian 
testimony ••*  '^  A  miracle,**  continues  he,  "  is  a 
yiolation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm 
and  unalterable  experience  hp^h  established  those 
iffWSy  the  proof  against  it,  froni  the  very  nature 

C  4         '  of 
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of  the  fa6l:^  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined.  It  is  ex-»>. 
perience  alone  which  gives  authority  to  human 
testimony;  and  the  same  experience  that  assures 
us  of  the  law  of  nature.  When,  therefore, 
these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  subtradt  the  one  from 
the  other.  And  thissubtradion,  with  regard  to 
all  popular  religions,  amounts  to  an  entire  anni- 
hilation. Nay,  whoever  by  faith  is  inoved  to 
assent  to  a  miracle,  is  conscious  of  a  continued 
miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all  the 
principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him 
a  determination  to  believe  whatever  is  most  co^t 
trary  to  custom  and  experience," 

Thus  conclusive  and  didatorial  is  Mr.  Hume, 
whose  unpresuming,  and  unoffending  genius, 
you  will  remember,  hath  even  merited  a  death- 
bed eulogium  from  himself.  But  let  us  for  a 
moment  examine  ho\Y  far  thi^  argument  can 
support  such  a  peculiar  strain  of  cpnfidence. 
I  call  it  confidence,  for  no  talents,  no  equa- 
nimity of  mind,  no  suavity  of  manners,  can  au- 
thorize any  man  so  far  to  deviate  from  decency 
and  good  sense,  as  to  consign  to  contempt  those 
who  have  ventured  to  declare  a  belief  in  God ; 
pr  to  hold  ,up  to  ridicule  the  sole  source,  of 

happiness 
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ti^ppiness  to  millicHis,  and  the  pride  and  glory  of 
ifien  of  learning  and  science,  who^  in  point  of 
understanding,  have  at  least  been  equals  if  not 
superior  to  all  libertine  philosophers.  Theto 
is  one  observation  which  cannot  but  strike  you. 
The  proof  arising  from  experience,  though  it 
is  Mr.  Hume's  main  pillar,  amounts  to  this,  and 
Bothing  more,  that  we  learn  from  it  what  is 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  course  and  order  of 
things ;  but  we  cannot  learn  from  it  that  it  is 
impossible  things  or  events  should  happen,  in 
any  particular  instance,  contrary  to  that  course. 
An  event  may  happen,  for  instance,  though  it 
be  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  which 
cannot  certainly,  without  absurdity,  be  said  to 
be  impossible,  though  there  be  no  testimony 
ivhatever  to  support  it.  If  it  be  possible,  then, 
there  is  place  for  testimony.  This  testimony 
ought,  indeed,  to  be  so  strong,  and  so  circum- 
stanced, as  to  make  it  reasonable  for  u$  to  be- 
lieve it :  yet,  if  w(;  have  sufficiei^t  evidence  to 
convince  us,  that  such  an  event  hath  adually 
happened,  however  extraordinary  or  miraculous, 
surely  no  argument,  drawn  from  experience,  can 
prove  it  hath  not  happened.* 

Miraculpiis 

♦  Leland. 


Miraculous  natuie,  and  ^bsoluta  impossibiltty^ 
are  not  synooymous  terms,  9ut  we  are  tok}. 
Gad  himself  cannot  eifeSt  a  miracle  t  though 
dmighty^  it  does  not,  upon  that  accouDt,  be** 
come  a  whit  more  probable ;  sinqe  it  is  impoS'* 
sibk  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  aftiona 
of  such  a  being,  otherwise  than  from  die  ex^ 
perience  we  have  of  his  productions  in  the 
usual  course  of  nature  «*  I  have  already  shewn 
you,  I  think,  the  glarbg  absurdity  qf  a  fixe4 
immutable  fate,  or  of  a  blind  necessity^  errone* 
ously  called  nature.  But  is  it,  indeed,  the  case^, 
that  he  who  contrived  and  fiibricated  the  unit 
verse,  or  the  no  less  wonderful  frame  of  the 
human  body,  who  origiaally  suspend^  the 
|>lanets  in  space,  and  gave  the  animated  $pe«^ 
cies  a  principle  of  life,  cannot,  if  it  be  his  wiU| 
restore  even  the  dead  to  life  ? 

There  was  a  time,  when  the  matter  that  com- 
poses my  body  was  as  void  of  life  as  it  will  be, 
when  it  shaiJ  have  lain  twenty  years  in  the 
grave;  when  the  elementary  particles  where? 
of  tn^  eye  is  made,  could  no,  more  enable  % 
percipient  being  to  see,  than  they  can  now  en- 
able one  to  speak ;  and  when  that  which  forms 
the  substance  of  this  hand,  was  as  inert  as  a 

st,one. 
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^tone*  Yet  aow^by  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
tht  first  lives,  the  last  moves,  and  by  means  of 
the  second,  I  perceive  light  and  colours.  And  if 
Almighty  Power  can  bring  about  all  this  gtadu* 
ally,  by  one  particular  succession  of  causes  and 
cffeds,  why  may  we  not  conceive  the  same 
power  to  perform  it  in  an  instant,  and  by  th^ 
i^ratton  of  other  causes  to  us  unknown  ?  Or 
will  the  soeptic  say,  that  he  himself  knows  every 
possible  cause,  that  can  cerate  in  the  produAion 
of  any  efiedfc  ?  Or  is  he  quite  certain,  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  upiverse  as  Almighty^ 
Power  ?  ♦ 

Sound  philosophy  in  (he  search  of  truth,  re- 
quires us  not,  I  confess,  to  give  implicit  fiuth  to 
jmy  opinion,  however  generally  received,  unless 
we  can  reconcile  it  to  reason  or  strong  proba- 
bility. But,  permit  me  to  remark,  the  ways  of 
God  are  not  to  be  judged  of  according  to  Hie 
ways  of  man.  We  cannot  reason  upon  the  will 
and  the  power'of  an  infinite  and  an  incompre- 
hensible Bdng,  as  we  reason  upon  the  will  and 
the  power  of  a  finite  and  created  being.  ^  Is  it 
given  us,  to  say  to  our  Maker  j  We  have  sub- 
mitted thy  designs,  thy  attributes,  thy  very  es- 
sence>  to  our  feebh  examination,  a^d  we  boldly 

deny 
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deny  every  thmg  which  we  neither  hear,  sec, 
nor.  understand  ?  Can  this  be  ventured  by  an 
hunible,  .or  by  a  considerate  enquirer  ?  Is  it  not 
like  the  blind  man,  who  should  say,  the  sun  can* 

not  shine,  because  he  cannot  see  him  ? 

t 

Metaphysicians  of  a  certain  class,  like  the 
^hawk,  seize  upon  a  subjeft,  and  soar  with  it  as 
high  as  they  are  able.  They  then,  however,  are 
constrained  to  let  it  fall,  for  it  becon.cs  too  un- 
wieldy for  their  grasp.  Gei>uine  metaphysics,  I 
readily  acknowledge,  form  the  first  point  of  gp- 
neral  as  well  as  of  abstrad:  knowledge.  I'hey 
spring  with  beauty  in  minds  stored  and, culti- 
vated with  science.  But,  they  always  require 
deep  preliminary  inforrqation.  It  is  not  enoughs 
that  the  dialeftitian  can  weave  his  web  of  intri* 
c^te  and  perplexing  ai^yment.  Arachne  herself 
committed  a  felo  de  se,  in  despair^  and  wasi 
changed  i;ito  a  spider  by  the  Goddess  pf  Wi^om* 
He  must  at  least  have  more  thap  a  qommon  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  principles  and  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  physics,  as  welf  as  metaphysics.  It  is 
indeed  said,  "  Quod  volumus,  facile  credimus/^ 
But,  this  will  not  suffice.  The  true  philosopher^, 
like  the  impartial  historian,  in  his  investigations, 
must,  indeed,  be  of  no  se<^  -,  but  there  i$  a  me-. 
Hum  between  the  blind  zeal  of  a  sedlary  and  a  -. 

total 
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total  renunciation  of  principle^,  which  have  at 
least  the  sandion  of  age  and  authority.  No 
really  wise  man  will  sacrifice  the  great  interests 
of  virtue,  to  the  little  interests  of  vanity.  A  cool 
head,  alid  a  clear  judgment,  are  never  seen  to 
wanton  in  public  distress :  nor  will  sound  inte- 
grity use  the  riches  of  the  mind,  as  some  do  thbse 
of  fortune,  so  perversely  as  to  become  a  nuisance 
and  a  pest,  rather  than  an  ornament  and  support 
to  society. 

It  is  an  excellence,  and  a  great  one  too,  says 
Locke,  to  have  a  real  and  true  knowledge  in  all, 
or  at  least  to  have  a  taste  of  most  of  the  objedts 
of  contemplation.  The  use  even  of  a  little  in- 
sight into  various  parts  of  knowledge,  is  to  ac- 
custom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas.  This 
gives  the  mind  a  freedcMU  in  its  operations.  On 
the  contrary,  let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  any  one  single  sort  of  knowledge, 
and  that  will  incontinently  become  every  thing 
to  him.  A  metaphysician  will  bring  plowing 
Arid  gardening  immediately  to  abstraft  notions : 
an  alchymist  will  reduce  divmity  to  the  maxims 
of.  his  laboratory,  and  allegorize  the  Scriptures 
into  the  philosopher's  stone:  And  I  heard 
once,  continues  hej  a  man  who  had  more  than 
••rdioary  excellency  in  music,  seriously  accom- 
4  modate 
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modate  Moses's  seven  days  of  the  first  week,  i& 
the  seven  notes  of  miisic,  as  thence  had  beeri 
taken  the  measure  aiid  method  of  the  creation; 

In  matters  of  faft,  '•it  is  granted,  we  may  go- 
vern ourselves  by  the  testimony  of  others,  But^ 
in  matters  of  speculation,  to  suppose  on,  as 
others  have  supposed  before  us,  is  little  more^  - 
we  are  told,  than  to  lend  ourselves  to  learned  ig- 
norance, which  may  enable  us  to  talk,  mucfa^ 
but  inevitably  to  know  little^  Now,  as  I  aim 
in  this  place  in  particular,  at  little  niore  than 
matters  of  fafl,  may  it  not  be  permitted  me  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  an  horrible  injustice^  if  it 
did  not  deserve  the  title  of  being  mo&t  enor- 
mously ridiculous,  to  suppose  that  the  happH 
ness.and  misery  of  the  human  race  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  result  of  a  few  aiguments,  which 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  not  capable  of  uQr 
derstanding  ?  Many  men's  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge are  as  slender  as  their  fortunes.  It  cannot 
be  expeded,  that  he  who  drudges  his  life  in  n 
laborious  trade  or  avocation,  should  have  mucl4 
better  inforihation  concerning  the  variety  of  thiqgv 
passing  in  the  wodd,  than  a  horse,  who  is  drivcix 
constantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow 
lane,  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  geography 
of  the  country.  *  The  jgreatest  part  of  mankind 
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9we^  bf.  the  natmal  and  tinaltersd^Ie  state  of 
things,  unavoidably  given  over  to  invincible  ig- 
norance of  those  proofs,  on  which  others  build 
their  opinions^* 

But,  men  are  evennore  obstinate  io  what 
they  have  once  assumed ;  whether  it  be  a  love 
of  that  which  brought  the  (irst  light  and  infor* 
jxiation  into  thair  minds ;  or  whether,  content 
with  any  appcaraiKre  of  knowledge,  right  o^ 
wrong,  when  they  have  once  gained  it,  they  held 
it  fast,  and  not  unfrequently  with  an  inveterate 
tenacity.  Thus,  says  the  celebrated  philosopher 
I  have  just  quoted,  they  are  often  as  fond  of 
their  first  conceptions  as  of  theif  first  born,  and 
will  by  no  means  recede  iVom  the  judgment 
they  have  once  made.  This,  however,  is  a 
fault  in  the  conduft  of  the  understanding,  and. 
not  in  the  principle  of  verity;  since  this  firmness, 
or  hither  obstinacy  of  the  mind,  is  not  from* 
resolute  adherence  to  truth,  but  firom  a  tame 
submission  to  prejudice. 

Truth  can  only  get  possession  of  our  minda 
by  the  irresistible  light  of  self-evidence,  or  by 
the  force  of  demonstration,  it  can  receive  no 
validity  from  our  passions,  nor  should  it  receive 

^y 
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any  tinfture  from  our  prejudices.  But,  as  wd 
•arc  to  deal  with  one  another,  and  live  in  com- 
munity, how  clear  in  its  advantage  is  the  law  of 
universal  morality  !  If  this  man  were  to  aft  by 
one  law,  and  that  man  by  another,  how  easy  it 
is  to  see,  that  endless  clashings  and  miscliiefs 
would  arise.  No  trial  can  be  had,  nor  can  a 
judge  determme  in  any  cause,  but  upon  a  com- 
mon law,  which  parties  at  both  sides  can  under- 
stand, and  to  which  they  submit  by  agreement. 
The  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  mankind  arc 
invariably  different ;  in  some  they  are  clear  and 
strong,  in  others,  weak  and  ill  formed ;  and  on 
this  account  they  are  forced  to  form  themselves 
into  societies,  and  to  determine  what  shall  be 
their  common  law. 

The  individual,  th^,  may  be  found  some-^ 
times  to  say  one  thing,  while  the  public  say 
another*  But  private  reason  can  never  have  a 
daim  to  legislative  wisdom.  No  faculty  or  pre- 
tension in  an  individual,  can  authorise  him, 
singly,  to  become  lawgiver  to  another.  We 
know  enough,  indeed,  to  direft  us  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  ourselves,  although  there  be  secrets 
within  us,  which  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 
comprehend,  as  it  is  for  a  circle  to  encompass 
itself.     And  therefore,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
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be  a  good  observation  c^  Bruyere,  that  how- 
ever dissatisfied  a  man  may  be  with  his  imme- 
diate portion  of  riches,  power,  or  other  good 
things,  he  vet  is  always  thoroughly  well  satisfied 
with  the  stock  of  sense  aiid  understanding  with 
which  he  hath  been  gifted. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  rfume*  In  the  fol- 
lowing  essa3rs,  says  he,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  light  upon  some  subjefts,  from  which  un- 
rcrtainty  had  hitherto  deterred  the  wise,  and  ob- 
scurity the  ignorant.  '  I  propose  to  unite  the 
ik)undaries  of  the  diflercnt  species  of  philosophy, 
by  reconciling  profound  enquiry  with  clearness, 
and  truth  with  novelty.  And,  it  will  be  Iiappy, 
if  reasonii^  in  this  easy  manner,  **  I  can  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  an  abstruse  philosophy^ 
vAndi  seems  to  have  served  hitherto  only  as  a 
Adter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to  absurdity 
and  error.***  Observe  the  consequence,  which 
incredulity  confers.  To  refuse  credit,  even  for 
l9ie  instant,  induces  an  appearance  (A  superiority ; 
and  nothing  is  so  cheaply  gained ;  {0t  it  is  only 
^tfadrawing  attention  from  evidence,  and  de- 
dining  the  fatigue  of  comparing  pfobahilities.<f> 
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.  To  endeavour  to  answer  dedamation  by  ar** 
giunent,  is  labouring  to  lay  hold  on  that  which 
has  nothii^  rea)  in  it,  and  is  literally  wasting 
strength  upon  unembodied  air.  Formerly  it 
was  the  business  of  philosophers,  to  give  us  a  due 
veneration  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature; 
they  described  it  as  it  really  was,  beneficent, 
brave,  and  a  lover  of  its  species.  But,  all 
this  we  are  now  ^ven  to  understand,  is  chi- 
merical ;  that  the  notion  was  invented  by 
crafty  knaves,  to  make  dupes  of  the  young,  the 
vain,  and  the  ambitious ;  that  nature  has  con- 
fined us  to  the  all  sufficient  sphere  of  self  love ; 
and  that  our  most  pompous  boasts  of  a  generous 
disinterestedness,  are  but  the  artful  disguises  of 
that  passion.  Let  egotism  have  its  votaries. 
But,  what  spirited  or  honourable  man  would 
have  it  said  of  him,  '^  Ortus  erat  e  salice^  non  e 
quercu  ?**    you  would  not,  I  am  certain. 

That  constitution  must  be  depraved^  which 
converts  aliment  into  poison ;  and  the  e^  can- 
not be  soimd  which  day  light  dazzles  into 
blindness.  Not  less  depraved,  nor  less  unsound, 
must  that  understanding  be,  which  penrert^ 
knowledge  into  unbelief,  and  becomes  ignorant 
of  God,  in  popottion  as  the  world  becomes  en- 
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likened  with  an  insight  into  his  works*  It  is  a 
shorter  way,  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  great 
reputation,  to  objeft  than  to  defend;  to  pull 
down,  than  to  set  up.  But,  tell  me,  how  can  a 
good  man,  in  the  sober  hours  of  refledion,  ani- 
swer  it  to  his  conscience  to  have  rendered  con* 
temptible  a  system,  wnich  gives  to  virtue  its 
sweetest  hopes,  to  impenitent  vice  its  greatest 
fears,  and  to  true  penitence  its  best  consolation ; 
which  restrains  even  the  least  approaches  to  guilt, 
and  yet  makes  those  allowances  for  the  infir- 
mities of  our  nature,  which  the  Stoic  pride  de^ 
nied  to  it,  but  which  its  real  imperfedion,'  and 
the  goodness  of  its  Creator  require  ?  To  en- 
deavoiir  thus  to  shake  the  foundations,  on 
which  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  whole  mond 
world,  and  the  great  fabric  of  social  happiness 
entirely  rests,  is  a, mischief  levelled  at  human 
society,  which  no  scepticism  can  warrant,  and  for 
which  no  ability  can  apologize.* 

Even,  as  I  have  frequently  repeated,  supposing 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religiqn  doubtful, 
what  right  has  any  individual  to  rdb  a  whole 
people  of  its  happiness  ?  This  would  be  a  new 
species  of  tyranny.  Can  wc  then,  in  faft,  in 
any  manner  resped  that  spirit  of  philosophizing, 
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which  hath  lately  stept  in ;  which  daily,  I  may 
say,  thunders  even  in  the  writings  of  our  his- 
torians; and  which,  by  encouraging,  among 
other  unworthy  licences,  an  ihdifference  con* 
ceming  charader  and  condufi:,  levels  all  moral 
distindions,  unnerves  the  indignation  of  the 
mind  against  vice,  and  damps  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  reverence  for  virtue.  History  ought  always, 
surely,  to  assume  the  tone  of  exulting  justice  ^ 
especially,  when  she  immolates,  at  the  shrine 
of  oppressed  virtue,  and  violated  right,  a  wretched 
offering,  the  memory  of  towering  wickedness.*' 

Direftcd  to  good  ends,  brilliant  writings  are 
like  the  lights  hung  in  a  pharos,  to  guide  poor 
mariners  safe  through  a  tempestuous  sea.  But, 
direfted  to  impiety,  and  consequent  immorality, 
they  shine  only  to  betray,  and  lead  men  unsus- 
pedingly  to  destruftiAnr  By  arguments,  indeed, 
really  strong  against  super^ition,  enthusiaism,  and 
priestcraft,  freethinkers  recommend  themselves  to 
ingenuous  minds,  by  whom  imposition  is  held  iix 

abhorrence*  And  here  it  would  be  an  Ibonour  to 

« 

themselves,  and  a  service  to  mankind,  were  the^ 
to  stop.  But  an  unbridled  love  of  singidarity, 
pushes  them  on ;  and  they  fatally  never  advert  to 
ihe  mischiefs  they  occasion,  while  they  impose 

upon 
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vpon  mcapacity,  and  ^ye  a  sanAipn  to  Jipen- 
tiousness  in  mir^ds  imgovrem^  by  refledion^ — - 
iji^guided  by  tg^^w  and  experience. 

• 

But,  it  is  aske(|,  if  the  religion  of  Christ  ha4 
beea  literally  didated  by  the  ep^rit  of  God,  and 
fi^iported  by  mirade^  ^wh^  is  it  not  sitill  proved 
to  m  by  ^  like  spirit  of  God,  and  reconfiroied  to 
us  by  a  repetition  of  mir^e^  ?  And  why  are 
not  its  ojiystenes  made  as  (;^ear  to.our  convi^ioi^^ 
as  they  were  to  the  x;Qnyi(^ion  gf  the  Apostles  f 
To  such  c^iestions,  as  I  am  but  a  common  man, 
I  can  ^ve  ^but  a  common  answer.  The  God 
of  ni^ture,  a(9:s  without  either  my  privity  or  coa^* 
cutrcnce,  and  as  to  him  seemeth  best.  But  at 
jthe  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all 
mcffe  extraordinary,  that  the  Creator  of  all 
Aing^  shoulci  cooci  fbm  me,  who  am  ignomt 
of  causation  in  every  tbin^,  fhose  siipernatural 
proofe  of  Christianity  which  -are  demanded^  thai> 
it  is  that  he  should  withhold  from  oie  the  mar- 
nifcstation  of  those  proofs,  by  which  the  various 
jwts  of  terrestrial  nature  are  attracted  and 
iiqked  together.  The  fniits  of  the  earth,  are 
.wholesome  and  necessary  to  our  being.  Yet,  I 
am  ignorant  of  what  they  were  in  the  beginning. 
With  their  beauty  an(|  their  salubrious  pro- 
perties^ I  am,  indeed,  acquamted.    But,  God 
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would  be  under  the  necessity  of  workii^  mi- 
fades,  to  make  fully  known  to  me  their  pria- 
ciples  and  their  causes.  I  see  in  them  effefb, 
but  I  see  nothing  else ;  yet  such  efieds  as  even 
Hume  would  not  venture  to  deny,  though  his 
experience  could  not  carry  him  to  their  causes^ 
May  it  not,  therefore,  be  iufficient  for  us  to  have 
the  blessings  of  Christianity,  as  we  have  many 
other  blessings,  by  transmission.  Once  planted  and 
flourishing,what  need  of  fruitlessly  recurring  to  the 
original  germ  ?  Speaking  even  from  analogy,  may 
not  the  spirit  be  as  incomprehensibly  nourished 
as  the  body  ?  When  effedb  are  good,  when  they 
have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  baffled  even  the 
rancour  of  persecution;  when  they  have  diffused 
universal  and.  unequivocal  happiness,  even  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  malice  of  infidelity,  why  should 
we  not  be  satisfied,  and  rest  our  comfort  and  oui* 
belief,  in  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  an  hea* 
venly  descent  and  a  divine  original  ? 

It  is  not  my  design  here  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  miracles,  as  relative  to  Christ  i- 
anity,  or  of  such  other  matters  as  have,  do,  and 
most  probably  will  continue  to  cause  differences 
of  opinion.  For  instance,  whether  the  Son  was 
;:onsubstantial,  ofjuma-ioc  or  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  Father  -,  or  whether  he  was,  eiji^otyrtoi, 
of  a  similar  nature    to    the   Father,      Some 

have 
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liave  considered  Christ,  you  will  remember,  sim-* 
ply  as  a  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews;  others  as  a  super-on* 
gdic  spirit,  either  superadded  to  the  miracu* 
loudy  incarnate  man,  or  assumii^  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  one ;  and  others,  that  he  consisted 
of  a  body  and  soul,  like  other  men,  but  had 
superadded  the  very  Logos  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  a  principle,  uncreated,  and  prx^rly  dt* 
vine.  My  presumption,  however,  does  not 
lead  me  so  fiur  as  to  determine  on  .sudi  questions, 
or  to  hazard  an  opinion  of  what  specific  nature, 
or  natures,  Christ  was.  It  is  my  best  interest,  I 
conceive,  to.  aim  only  at  the  comjH'ehension  of 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  taught,  either  as 
the  Son,  the  Prophet,  or  the  Messenger  from 
God. 

The  most  sagacious  of  the  first  Christian 
theol<^ans,  the  learned  Athanasius  himself,  has 
candidly  confessed,  whenever  he  forced  his  un- 
derstanding to  meditate  on  the  divinity  of  the 
hogos'y  his  toilsome  and  unavailing  efforts  re- 
coiled on  themselves ;  th$it  the  more  he  thought, 
the  less  he  comprehended;  and  the  more  he 
wrote,  the  less  capable  was  he  of  expressing  his 
thoughts,  Tfie  controversy  about  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  of 
the  same  incomprehensible  nature.     Yet,  tliis 
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dodrwe,  thoi^h  established  by  the  cojonctl  of 
Nice,  was  dissented  from,  and  much  rigoiar  m$ 
used  against  those  who  were  in  consequence  cf 
it  denominated  Heretics. 

,  Thus,  while  they  were  con<«nted,  says  a 
learned  writer,  with  the  words  of  Scripture^ 
that  Christ  was  of  Qod^  or  from  God,  <x  Our, 
thefe  !was  no  division j>n  the  question  s  tnit  wheto 
tl^ey  4i4ded  to  this,  by  way  of  exfilanation,  and 
requiied  it  to  be  believed,  that  he  was  m  tik  wrjav 
TE  Ocv,  of  or  from  the  subatapce  tff  <3od,  they 
divided  into^sed^,  and  muidercd  one  another. 
When  they  attempted  to  ei^li^n  what  they 
meant  t>y  the  words,  ojkt  of  the  substance  of 
'God,  they  subdivided.  And  this  must  always 
be  inevitably  the  eficd  of  the  imposition  of 
human  comments,  on  disputed  texts.  How 
'absurd  is  it,  indeed,  to  expe&  an  xmion  of 

•  •  •  .  .  s 

opinion  upon  every  passage,  or  upon  every  letter! 
When  Christ  preached  to  the  common  people, 
d<)es  he  appear  to  h^ye  expeded  tbem  to  haw  had 
'^ar  conceptions  on  metaphysical  subjefts,  oc 
only  to  be  equal  to  the  tmderstanding  of  p}ain 
pradical  truths?* 

« 

t  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  hum^U' int^leA^ 

to  be  tlM^  judg6  of  «tbe  causes,  or  the  eff^.  of 
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At  divm6  condudt.  Tlie  oaost  commoa  thiog^ 
jn  nature  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  ^  priarL 
The  esstence  of  aDiaoals,  is  a$  miraculous  as  the 
existence  of  Christ,  Monsover,  the  Jews  had 
one  very  peculiar  chaiaderistic  as  fdatn^  to 
the  Messiah,  that  when  he  came,  ^  No  maa 
should  know  whence  he  was/'  At  die  same 
^me,  I  aclcnowledg^,  if  the  ground  oh  wbidi 
the  tniracqlous  conception  rests,  be  sapped^  lie 
temptation,  the  transfiguration,  this  resurreftioi^ 
and  the  ascension,  may  all,  in  a  great  degreCy 
totter  to  their  fi)i)ndation.  Bi|t»  seriously«  an: 
pot  such  discussiops  more  likely  to  mffigp 
|ietulant  controversy,  than  to  ensure  present  or 
jfuture  felicity  ?  Had  God  des^ned,  that  ^ 
precise  nature  of  the  dispensation  shoi^ld  ever 
have  been  understood  by  his  creatures,  he  would 
ynost  xindoubtedly  have  precluded  all  necessttgr 
pf  disputation. 

'We  have  said,  man  must  have  been  created:;; 
^r,  had  he  been  eternal,  there  could  have  been 
ao  succession,  l^ow,  is  one  creation  more  sur« 
prising  than  another  ?  The  first  man  could  not 
)iave  oime  by .  the  way  of  generation.  Jt  may  be 
fmswered,  indeed,  perhaps,  that  the  first  man 
was  created  according  to  die  general  laws  of 
pture.  Buty  by  what  laws  of  nature  were 
I  the 
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the  sun^  moon,  and  earth,  brought  into  exfs* 
tfence  ?  Why  do  not  these  law^  of  naturc,  thui 
ading  incessantly  on  determined  principles,  pro^ 
"duce  other  suns,  and  moons,  and  habitable 
orbs  ?  In  the  unoccupied  space  of  our  solar 
system,  there  is  ample  rooms  for  the  laws  of 
nature  to  display  their  uniform  and  unceasing 
'Cq>erations ;  and  yet,  Grange  to  tell,  the  history 
of  the  world  does  not  furnish  one  solitaiy  in- 
stance of  their  prolific  energies.  The  orbs  in 
the  great  system  are  materially,  locally,  and 
numerically,  excepting  those  lately  brought  to 
cur  acquaintance  by  Herschel,  the  orbs  which 
y^eie  noticed  by  astronomers  three  thousand  years 

■ 

It  is  not  my  intent  either  to  enter  into  tbe 
reasonings  of  Unitarians,  or  Trinitarians.  Theie 
are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides.  ^  And 
both  the  one  belief  and  the  other  have  been 
supported  by  men  as  able,  as  upright,  and  as 
disinterested  as  the  world  ever  saw.  In  truths 
no  advantage  is  gained  to  true  religion,  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  by  tenaciously  maintaining  either 
that  an  Unitarian  is  a  Deist,  or  that  a  Trinitarian 
h  a  Polytheist.  No  culpable  timidity  here  in- 
duces uife  to  be  overawed  by  the  authority  of 

great 
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great  names.  I  speak  as  I  feel.  The  ^eavenly 
gifted  man  of  the  Unitarians  is  as  unoffending^ 
in  my  apprdiension^  to  common  sense,  as  the 
more  immaoiiate  and  immediate  divinity  of  the 
Trinitarians. 

Even  an  acknowledgment  of  three  powers, 
peisons,  or  intelligencies,  in  the  one  Deity,  though 
it  be  a  mystery  far  above  the  apprehension  of  our 
finite  understandings,  yet  may  very  innocently 
be  allowed  to  those  who  chuse,  to  follow  deduc- 
tions, originally,  perhaps,  taken  from  appear- 
ances in  created  bemgs.  Examine,  for  instance, 
the  little  microcosm,  tnan,  and  you  will  find  three 
distinft  powers  in  his  nature :  one  power  of  in* 
teOigence,  by  which  he  thinks,  reasons,  and  le- 
flefts ;  which  he  concevies  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  matter,  form,  or  figure,  and  suitable  to  the 
idea  he  entertains  of  the  immortal  Deity:  another 
power  of  self  motion  and  perception,  by  which 
he  moves  his  bodily  otgans,  and  by  means  of  his 
senses  perceives  the  beings  without  him  :  and  a 
third  power,  of  which,  indeed,  he  has  not  the 
sole  direction,  thou^  it  be  in  some  manner  sub- 
servient to  his  other  faculties,  the  plastic  or  plantal 
power,  by  which  he  vegetates  and  enlarges,  or 
varies  his  form.  ^  Thus  analogically  may  be 
CQnceived  the  complex  idea  of  the  eternal  mind* 

Is 
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**  b  k  possible,*'  says  Voltaire,  "  to  know 
t}i^t  which  is  not  in  being?''  ^  is  possible, 
ibr  there  fcave,  been  things  which  are  not,  and 
are  tl^y  wt  known  to  have  had  being  ?  Man 
speaks,  at  all  times,  according  to  feeble  and  lixnited 
powers.  But  be  who  can  foresee,  can  fore-or- 
dain ;  aiKl  he  vho  made  the  wprld  of  Chris^ 
^ians^  ^G^ld  .^  ^e^siJy  }uye  made  the  divine  foun- 
i^GC  of  thw  jfrfigioii.  JCnpwled^e  is  rightly  di- 
vided by  X-ocke,  into  intuitive,  sensitive,  and 
Hem(mst;fa$ive.  U  is  clear,  J  cop&ss,  that  a  past 
Oracle  c^  fi^ither  be  the  obje^  of  sense,  nor 
of  intuition^  por  con^quently  of  demonstration  ^ 
^p^  of  coi^rs^,  philosophically  speakii^  we  can- 
iK)t  ,be  ^d  ^0  know  that  sucii  a  miracle  ac- 
tually fjild  Jbapp^n,  .3ut  in  all  the  great  and  gc- 
<neral  concerns  of  lif^,  ^re  we  not  more  frequently 
an&ienced  ;by  probability  than  by  knowledge  ; 
*nd  of  ;probability3i  does  not  the  same  great  au- 
((horxe^t^blish  two  foundations,^  a  conformity  to 
.tP  fmx  PWP  experience,  and  the  testip)ony  of 

It  ,is  contended,  that  by  the  opposition  qf 
•these :bR?o  principles,  probability  is  destroyed  ;  or 
;ki  oth^r  tefmsj  that  human  testimony  can  never 
In^uence  tlie  mind  to  assent  to  a  proposition 
i^epiignant  t(5  junifpim  -experience.    Bnt  may  not; 

such 
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such  a  reasoher  be  asked,  whose  expencnCe  do 
you  mean  ?  You  will  not  say  your  own  ^  for  the 
experience  erf*  an  individual  reaches  but  a  little 
way ;  and  no  doubt  you  daily  assent  to  a  thou- 
sand truths  in  politics,  in  physics,  and  in  the  bii^ 
siness  of  common  life,  which  you  have  nevef 
seen  verified  by  experience.  Neither  will  yott 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  your  friends ;  for 
that  can  extend  itself  but  a  little  way  beyond 
your  own.  By  uniform  experience,  then,  yott 
understand  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
^ince  the  foundatioh  of  the  world.  * 

Now  let  us  see  first,  how  it  is  thai  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  experience  of  all  ^es 
and  nations.  From  history  you  say.  Be  it  so. 
Turn  to  your  books,  and  peruse  by  far  the  most 
ancient  records  of  antiquity  ;  and  if  you  find  no 
mention  of  miracles  in  them,  I  give  up  the  point. 
Yes  5  but  every  thing  related  therein,  respe6ling 
miracles,  is  to  be  reckoned  fabulous.  Why  ? 
Because  miracles  contradifb  the  experience  of  all 
nations  and  ages.  Do  you  not  perceive  you 
here  beg  the  very  question  b  debate?  For  I 
affirm,  the  great  and  learned  nation  of  Egypt, 
the  heathen  inhabiting  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
numerous  people  of  the  Jews,  and  the  natioiis 

which 
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which  for  ages  surroiinded  them,  have  all,  from 
their  history,  had  experience  of  miracles.  In  a 
word,  you  cannot  in  any  other  way  obviate  the 
conclusion  of  miracles  appertainmg  to  Christi- 
anity, than  by  questioning  the  authenticity  of  that 
book,  concerning  which  no  less  a  man  than 
Newton,  when  he  was  writing  his  commentary 
on  Daniel,  expresses  himself,  "  I  find  more  sure 
marks  of  authenticity  in  the  Bible  than  in  any 
profane  history  whatsoever." 

In  the  second  place,  the  principle  by  which 
you  rejeft  miracles,  leads  to  absurdity.  The 
laws  of  gravitation  are  the  most  obvious  of  all 
the  laws  of  nature ;  every  person,  in  every  part" 
of  the  globe,  must  of  necessity  have  had  experi- 
ence of  them.  There  was  a  time,  when  no 
one  was  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  magnetism ; 
these  suspend,  in  many  instances,  the  laws  of 
gravity  :  nor  can  I  see,  upon  the  principle  in 
question,  how  the  rest  of  mankind  could  have 
credited  the  testimony  of  their  first  discoverer ; 
and  yet  to  have  rejefted  it  would  have  been  to 
rejeft  the  truth.  But  that  a  piece  of  iron  should 
ascend  gradually  fh)m  the  earth,  and  fly  at  last, 
with  an  increasing  rapidity  through  the  air,  and^ 
r^taching  itself  to  another  piece  of  iron,  or  to  a 
particular  species  of  iron  ore,  should  remain  sus^ 
4  '  '     pended 
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peoded  in  opposition  to  tl|e  a&ion  of  its  gravity,  is 
coQsonanf  to  the  laws  of  nature.  I  grant  it; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  contrary,  I 
say,  not  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  the  um<- 
form  experience  of  all  preceding  ages  and  coun^ 
tries ;  and  at  that  particular  point  of  time,  the 
testimony  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  dozen  in- 
dividuals, who  should  have  reported  themselves 
eye  witnesses  of  such  a  fact,  ought,  according  to 
your  aigument,  to  have  been  received  as  fs^ 
bulous«  * 

But  what  are  those  laws  of  nature  which  yoa 
think  can  never  be  suspended?  Are  they  not 
different  to  different  men,  according  to  the  <£- 
versities  of  their  comprehension  and  knowledge  ? 
And  if  any  one  of  them  should  have  been  kno\i» 
to  you,  or  to  me  alone,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  unacquainted  with  it,  the  efieftof 
it  would  have  been  new,  and  unheard  of  in  the 
annals,  and  contrary  to  the  experience  of  man* 
kind,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  in  your  opinion 
to  be  believed.  Nor  do  I  understand  what  dif* 
ferencp,  as  to  credibility,  there  could  be  between 
the  effe&s  of  such  an  unknown  law  of  naturC| 
and  a  miracle :  for  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment 
in  that  view,  whether  the  suspension  of  the 

knovinc 
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kncfwn  laws  of  nature  be  efieded,  that  is,  whtf* 
ther  a  miracle  be  peiformed,  by  the  mediation  of 
other  laws  that  arc  unknown,  or  by  the  ministry 
of  a  person  divinely  commissioned ;  since  it  is 
impossib]|e/oif  us  to  be  certain,  that  it  is  contra^ 
diftory  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  that 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  appear  to  us  general^ 
should  not  be  suspended,  and  their  aftibn  over- 
ruled by  others,  still  more  general,  thoxigh  less 
known;  that  is,  that  miracles  should  not  be 
performed  before  such  a  being  as  man,  at  thostf 
times,  in  those  places,  and  under  those  circum- 
istancef,  which  God,  in  his  universal  providence^ 
had  pre-ordained,* 

But  miracles  entirely  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  days  of  heathenism,  the  most  sacred  and  tho 
most  pure  of  the  reli^ous  rites  of  antiquity 
were  performed  on  altars,  erefted  to  mortals 
who  had  enlightened  and  benefited  mankind. 
The  wisest,  tlie  bravest,  and  the  greatest  charac- 
ters assisted  at  these  ceremonies  with  reverence 
and  gratitude.  With  a  general  voice  they  poured 
forth  their  praises  and  their  adoration:  they 
dierished  the  memory  of  the  good  j  they  held 
their  instrudors  in  veneration.  Is  it  to  be  clas- 
sically consistent  and  diginified,  then,  I  would 

ask 
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ask  the  infallible  expounders  of  the  book  of  na- 
ture, to  take  a  diametrically  opposite  line  of  con- 
tiu€k.  Even  supposii^  Christ  to  have  beeita 
mere  human  instruftor,  is  his  name,  as  the  (}i^- 
penser  of  the  most  invaluable  and  unheard  of 
blessings,not  to  be  honoured  and  worthily  treated, 
at  least  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  names  of 

I 

Ceres"or  Minerva  ?.  "  We  celebrate  you,'*  says. 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  a  certain  tutelary  di- 
vinity, "  without  knowing  what  appellation  to 
'give  you.  The  Pythia,  indeed,  doubted  whe- 
ther you  were  divine  or  mortal.  Whichever  be 
the  case,  we  in  our  uncertainty,  at  least,  can  style 
you  the  friend  of  God  ;  for  you,  in  numberless 
instances,  have  been  the  friend  of  man,  and 
thence  it  is  our  duty  to  worship  you  with  honour, 
and  we  do  it  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  of 
•heart." 


VOL.   VI. 
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Most  of  the  writers,  who  have  undertaken 

to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  have 
had  recourse  to  ai^uments  drawn  from  three 
heads :  the  prophecies  still  extant  in  the  Old 
Testament  j  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Newj, 
and  the  internal  evidence  arising  fiom  that  ex- 
cellence,  and  those  clear  marks  of  supernatural 
interposition^  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
religion  itself.  The  two  former  have  been  suf- 
ficiently explained  and  inforced  by  the  ablest 
pens ',  but  the  latter,  which  seems  to  carry  with 
it,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory,  at  least  the  most 
simple  kind  of  convi<5tion,  has  not  altogether 
been  considered  with  that  attention,  which  it  ap^ 
pears  to  deserve.  * 

My  meaning  here,  you  are  well  convinced,  is 
far  from  being  to  depreciate  the  proofs  arising 
from  either  prophecies  or  miracles :  they  are 
both  of  great  weight  in  the  general  aigument. 

Prophecies. 
*  Jenyn's  Intern,  EvidL 
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Pxof^cies  are  permanent  miracles,  whose  au- 
thority is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  their  com- 
pletion, and  are,  therefore,  solid  proofs  of  the 
supernatural  origin  of  a  rdigion,  whose  truth 
they  were  intended  to  testify;  such  as  those 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  relative  to  the 
comii^  of  the  Messiah,  the  destrufbion  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  imexampled  state,  in  which  the 
Jews  have  ever  since  continued  ;  all  so  circum- . 
stantially  descriptive  oi  the  evehts,  that  they  seem 
rather  histories  of  past,  than  predictions  of  jfuture 
transa&ions.  And  whoever  will  seriously  con-, 
sider  the  immense  distance  of  time  between  some 
of  them,  and  the  events  which  they  foretell  i 
the  iminterrupted  chain,  by  which  they  are  con- 
nefted  for  many  thousand  years ;  how  exaftly 
diey  correspond  with  those  events,  and  how  to- 
tally unai^licable  they  are  to  all  other  events  in 
the  history  of  mankind ;  I  say,  whoever  con- 
siders these  circumstances,  will  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  they  can  be  the  produdions  of 
preceding  artiBce,  or  posterior  application,  or 
can  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  their  bebg  de- 
rived from  supernatural  inspiration. 

In  the  next  place,  the  dodtrines  of  this  religion 
are  equally  new  with  the  objeft ;  and  contain 

£  2  ideas 
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ideas  of  God  and  of  man,  of  the  present,  and  of 
a  future  life;  and  of  the  relations  which  all 
these  bear  to  each  other,  totally  unheard  of,  and 
quite  dissimilar  from  any  which  had  ever  been 
thought  of,  previous  to. its  publication.  Nc 
other  ever  drew  so  just  a  portrait  of  this  world, 
and  its  pursuits,  nor  exhibited  such  distiiidV, 
lively,  and  exquisite  piftures  of  the  joys  of  an- 
other ;  of  the  resurreftion  of  the  dead  ;  the  last 
judgment,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  righteous  in 
that  tremendous  day,  "  When  this  corruptible 
shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall 
put  on  immortality."*  No  other  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  those  seemingly  contradic- 
tory, but  both  true  propositions,  the  contingency 
of  future  events,  and  the  fore-knowledge  of. 
God  ;  or  the  free  will  of  the  creature,  with  the 
over-ruling  grace  of  the  Creator.  No  other  has 
so  fully  declared  the  certainty  of  punishment  to 
wickedness,  yet  so  effcAually  instrufted  indivi- 
duals to  resist  the  one,  and  to  escape  the  other. 
In  short,  the  whole  is  so  far  removed  from  every 
trad;  of  the  human  imagination,  that  it  seems 
utterly  impossible  it  should  ever  have  been  derived 
from  the  knowledge,  or  the  artifice  of  man.-f 

Many 
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Many  of  the  ancients,  it  may  be  said,  believed 
in  a  future  state,  even  loi^  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  True,  they  did  so*  But  what  were 
their  ideas  of  a  future  state  even  in  the  Augus- 
tan age  ?  Cicero, — (and  to  what  higher  authority 
can  we  appeal  ?)  shall  answer  for  the  rest.  In  his 
oration  for  Cluentius,  he  makes  mention  of  an 
abandoned  miscreant,  who  had  foiged  I  know 
not  how  many  wills ;  murdered  I  know  not  how 
many  wives ;  and  perpetrated  a  thousand  other 
villainies ;  yet,  even  to  this  profligate,  by  name 
Oppianicus,  he  is  persuaded  death  was  not  the 
occasion  of  aiiy  evil.  "  Nam  nunc  quidem 
quid  tandem  mali  illi  mors  attulit  ?  Nisi  forte 
ineptiis  ac  fkbulis  ducimur,  ut  existememus  apud 
inferos  impiorum  supplicia  perferrci  ac  plures 
iliic  oflendisse  inimicos  qtiam  hie  reliquisse,  quse 
si  ^sa  sint,  id  quod  omnes  intelligunt,  &c«'^ 
Even  those  who  had  some  sort  of  idea  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  had  no  manner  of  expedtation  of  such 
a  life,  as  included  in  it  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment denounced  in  the  Christian  scheme  against 
the  wicked.  *  ' 

But  Cicero  was  right,  it  is  said.  For  is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  talk  of  a  future  state,  where 
every  proceeding  is  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is 

E  3       ^  Rt 
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at  the  present ;  where  every  individual  human 
creature  is  to  be  tried  ;  his  most  secret  aiftions, 
nay,  the  very  thoughts  of  his  heart  are  to  be  laid 
open  ;  and  where  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced 
accordingly  ^*  Such  an  existence  can  be  con-^ 
sistently  ascribed  to  no  principle^  but  to  the  re* 
venge  of  a  being  who  punishes  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  without  any  r^ard  to  justice^ 
and  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  punishing  crea« 
tures  who  did  not  sin  for  the  sake  of  offending 
him;  creatures  who  had  free  will,  and  made 
wrong  eledtions ;  creatures  who  might  plead  in 
mitigation  of  their  punishments,  their  frailties, 
their  passions,  the  imperfedions  of  their  natures, 
and  the  numerous  temptations,  to  which  they, 
stood  exposed^-f — ^But  is  not  this  miserably  to 
apologize  for  sin  ?  Were  passions  and  temptations 
in  this  manner  to  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  ex* 
cuse,  even  between  man  and  man  in  this  world, 
the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  the  greatest 
wickedness,  would  universally  and  incessantly  be 
pradised. 

The  Jews,  says  the  same  writer,  blended  to- 
gether, in  the  moral  character  of  God,  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  partiality.  But  the  Christians  go 
still  farther,  and  represent  him  as  waiting  to' 

punish 
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punish  hereafter  with  umelentiiig  yei^eance  and 
eternal  torments,  when  it  is  even  too  late  to  ter* 
lify,  because  it  is  too  late  to  reform.  But  what 
is,  let  me  demand,  the  true  source  of  all  this 
ai^gry  declamation  ?  Could  Bolingbroke,  or  any 
of  his  disciples,  ever  point  out  aii  instance  of  any 
unbeliever,  who,  to  be  more  at  his  ease,  in  the 
gratification  of  his  desires,  had  professed  himself 
a  Christian ;  or  a  real  Christian,  who,  to  be  more 
resolute  in  the  principles  of  virtue,  had  become 
an  unbeliever  ?  No.  It  is  not  then  that  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  evidences  of  a  future 
state  ;  they  are  only  dissatisfied  with  morality,  ' 
or,  to  speak  more  tenderly,  with  the  restraints  on 
the  prions,  which  alone  can  lead  to  an  haj^y 
immortality*  One  of  the  initiated,  indeed,' can- 
didly so  expresses  it.  He  aims,  he  says,  *'  to 
save  a  soul  from  the  disnul  apprehensions  of 
eternal  damnation  ;  to  relieve  a  person  from  la- 
bouring under  that  uneasin^  of  mind,  which  he 
often  is  under,  when  pleasure  and  Christianity 
come  in  competition."* 

But  is  it  not  whimsical,  if,  on  so  serious  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  deserve  a  harsher  epithet,  that 
the  two  authors,  who  have  appeared  most 
against  Christianity,  should  be  the  very  Authors 

E  4  who 
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who  have  been,  from  reason,  the  most  inclined 
to  acknowledge  the  great  usefulness  of  religion^ 
and,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ?  Mr.  Hume,  speaking  of  the  received 
notion,  that  the  Deity  will  inflift  punishments 
on  vice,  and  infinite  rewards  on  virtue,  sa)rs, 
"  Those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  men  of  such 
prejudices,  may,  for  ought  he  knows,  be  good 
leasoners,  but  he  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good 
citizens  and  politicians;  since  they  free  them  from 
one  restraint  upon  their  passions,  and  make  the 
nfringement  of  the  laws  of  equity  and  society,  in 
one  respedl,  more  easy  and  secure.'**  Lord 
Bolingbroke  again,  speaking  of  those  who  con- 
trived religion  for  the  sake  of  government,  ob- 
serves, "  They  saw  that  the  public  external  re- 
ligion  would  not  answer  their  end,  nor  enforce 
efFeftually  the  obligations  of  virtue  and  mo- 
rality, without  the  do(%rine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments."  And  he  concludes,  "  the  doc- 
trine of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  the  civil 
laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  rea- 
son, which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of 
natural  theology,  will  not  decide  against  it  on 
principles  of  good  policy.     The  conflict  between 

virtue 
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■virtue  and  vice  in  the  great  commonwealth  of 
mankind  is  such,  that  were  it  not  regulated  b^ 
religbus  and  civil  institutions,  the  human  life 
would  be  intolerable-"  Nay,  he  further  is  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  "  no  religion  ever  appeared 
in  the  worid,  whose  natural  tendency  was  sa 
much  directed  to  promote  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  as  the  Christian  religion,  con- 
sidered as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Aposdes." 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  animadvert  on 
such  unequivocal  concessions,  reluilantly  ex- 
torted by  the  force  of  evidence  from  the  very  bo- 
som of  infidelity  itself.  Let  us  then  quit  such 
inconsistent,  though  in  various  instances,  I  allow, 
most  formidable  adversaries  in  the  field  of  argu- 
ment. Our  next  inquiries  call  us  a  different 
way. 

There  is  no  bias  in  human  nature  more  preva- 
lent, than  a  desire  to  anticipate  futurity.  In  dark 
'  ages,  that  desire  was  always  indulged  without 
reserve.  Hence. omens,  auguries,  dreams,  judi- 
cial astrology,  oracles,  and  prediftions.  It  is, 
however,  sufficiendy  evident,  that  foreknowledge 
of  such  a  kind,  could  it  be  procured,  would  be 
a  gift  more  pernicious  to  man,  than  Pandora's 
boir.     It  would  deprive  him  of  every  motive  to 
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axfilon;  and  leave  no  place  for  sagacity,  nor  for 
the  contrivance  of  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  ends.  Life,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it, 
would  be  cheated  thus  of  its  best  rights.  At 
present  it  is  as  an  enchanted  castle,  that  gives 
play  to  passions,  and  exercise  to  reason :  remove 
tiie  veil  that  hides  futurity,  and  suddenly  the  fa- 
bric vanishes.  To  open  our  eyes,  would  only 
be  to  submit  to  our  inspection  an  uncircum- 
scribed  and  incomprehensible  confusion.  Anxiety 
about  futurity,  on  the  contrary,  rouses  our  saga- 
city to  prepare  for  what  may  happen ;  but  an 
eagerness  to  know  what  sagacity  cannot  discover, 
is  a  weakness  in  nature,  inconsistent  with  every 
rational  consideration. 

Another  source  of  error  is,  that  singular  ten- 
dency in  man  to  mysteries  and  hidden  meanings. 
The  busy  mind  is  seldom  satisfied  with  the  sim- 
jde  and  obvious  signification.  When  the  objeft 
makes  a  deep  impression,  invention  is  roused  to 
allegorize ;  and  subtlety  is  set  to  work,  to  pierce 
into  hidden  views  and  purposes.  A  strange,  or 
an  unaccountable  event  animates  the  attention, 
and  inflames  the  mind.  This  even  displays  it- 
self in  childhood.  Stories  of  ghosts  and  appari- 
tions are  anxiously  listened  to,  and  firmly  be- 
lieved even  by  means  of  the  very  terror  they  oc- 
4  casion. 
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casion.  But  what  article  of  good  sei^e  or  ikith, 
let  me  ask,  could  ever  prove,  that  the  dead  pre- 
serve any  kind  of  connexion  with  the  living ;  or 
are  ever*  suffered,  either  in  spirit  or  in  body,  to 
return  to  this  world  ?  I  know  of  no  solid  evi- 
dence of  such  a  {3L&  ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of 
such  wonderful  conimerce  or  visitations,  except 
in  mischievous  tales  calculated  to  amuse  and  ter- 
rify the  weak  and  timid. 

The  doftrine  of  prognostics  is  undoubtedly 
then  founded  upon  a  supposition,  that  future 
events  are  unalterably  fixed  ;  for  otherwise  such 
a  doftrine  would  appear  absurd,  even  to  the 
most  ignorant.  The  Greeks  had  their  oracles ; 
the  Romans  had  their  augurs ;  and  all  the 
world  have  had  their  omens.  Oracles  and  au- 
gurs, however,  were  evidently  reared  upon  the 
belief  of  tutelar  deiries ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  latter  (and  I  particularly  refer  to  it  here  as 
relative  to  Christianity)  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
preposterous,  as  it  was  still  more  unpardonable. 
The  instances  are  innumerable  ;  many  are  even 
of  recent  renown.  Having  gained  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin  on  the  festival  of  St.  Laurence, 
Philip  reckoned  himself  obliged  to  the  Saint  for 
the  viftory ;  and  accordingly  he  not  only  built 
the  monastery  he  had  vowed,  but  als»  a  churcli 

for 
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for  the  saint,  and  a  palace  for  himself,  all  under 
one  roof;  and  what  is  not  a  little  beyond  com- 
mon extravagancy,  the  edifice  he  built  in  resem- 
blance of  a  gridiron,  which,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, was  the  instrument  of  St.  Laurence's  mar- 
tyrdom. 

"  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Germans,"  saj's  Taci- 
tus, "  to  deduce  presages  from  horses.  These 
animals  are  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  in 
groves  and  forests,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be 
polluted  with  any  work  for  the  use  of  man  ;  but 
being  yoked  in  the  sacred  chariot,  the  priest 
and  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  state,  attend  them, 
and  carefully  observe  their  neigh  ings.  The 
greatest  faith  is  given  to  this  method  of  augur)% 
both  among  the  vulgar  and  the  nobles."*  Na- 
pier, inventor  of  the  logarithms,  scarcely  half  a 
century  ago,  found  tho  day  of  judgment  pre- 
difted  in  the  Revelations ;  and  named  the  very 
day  ;  which  he  yet,  however,  very  unfortunately 
survived.  The  famous  Jurieu,  more  hardy  stiU, 
went  yet  further  in  his  explanations.  The  beast 
in  the  Apocalypse,  who  held  the  Poculum  aureum 
plenum  ahominiitionumy-ht  very  ci\411y  demon- 
strated to  be  the  pope  y  and  his  reason  was,  that 
the  initial  letters  of  these  four  Latin  words 
■-  ^  compose 

♦  De  Moribus  Germanorum. 
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compose  the  word  papa.     A  very  singular  pro-  *                  ^ 
phcqr,  undoubtedly  !  A  propliccy  in  Latin,  but 

in  no  other  language,  not  even  in  that  in  which  j 

the  Apocalypse  was  written !  '.  i 

• 

The  instances  of  human  imbecility  are,  in- 
deed, not  to  be  enumerated.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  religjon  of  every  description,  we  are 
told,  is  incontestibly  founded  on  fetalism. 
Among  the  Greeks,  it  was  held,  that  men  were 
punished  for  &ults,  which  they  were  fated  to  com- 
mit, as  is  evident  in  Orestes,  Oedipus,  &c.  who 
merely  did  what  had  formally  been  announced 
by  the  oracle.  Even  Christianity  is  said  to 
have  made  vain  efforts  to  justify  the  Divmity, 
m  thiowmg  the  faults  of  men  on  their  free-will, 
which  is  never  to  be  reconciled  with  predestina- 
tion. Even  the  system  of  grace  cannot  obviate 
the  difficulty  ;  seeing  that  God  gives  grace  only 
to  whom  he  pleases.  The  foundations  of  all 
systems,  then,  are  the  fatal  decrees  of  a  being  irre- 
sistible, who  decides  arbitrarily,  and  who  awards 
eternally.  If  God  be  infinitely  good,  we  are 
asked,  why  should  we  fear  him  ?  If  he  be  omnis- 
cient, why  tell  him  of  our  wants,  and  fatigue  him 
with  ovir  prayers?  If  he  be  every  where,  whydisquiet  • 
ourselves  ajjout  our  lot,  and  ered  churches  and 
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temples  to  him?  Ifhebemercifiil,whjrbemwrath 
against  frail  beings,  to  whom  he  'has  granted  the 
liberty  to  deviate  from  reason  ?  If  he  be  immut* 
able,  in  what  manner  can  we  make  him  alter  his 
decrees?  If  he  be  inconceivable,  why  do  we 
strive  to  gain  a  conception  of  him  ?  If  he  hath 
spoken,  why  is  not  the  whole  universe  convinced  ? 
If  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God  be  above  all 
things  the  most  necessary,  why  is  it  not  oi  all 
things  the  most  evident,  and  the  most  clear  ?♦ 

There  is  a  moment,  when  some  suspension 
of  common  affairs,  some  pause  of  temporal  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  him  who 
deliberates  for  eternity ;  who  is  forming  the 
only  plan,  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  re- 
paired, and  examining  the  only  question  in 
which  mistake  cannot  be  rectified.*!'  The  gra- 
tification of  the  appetites  fill  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  time,  and  these  appetites  themselves  are 
weakened  by  every  attempt  to  encreasc  the  en- 
joyment they  are  intended  to  supply.  Who  then 
would  doze  away  life  in  an  hopeless  indifference, 
who  had  the  power  to  exalt  himself  into,  feli- 
city ?  The  gamester,  of  whatever  class,  play» 
against  manifest  odds.  He  starts  with  a  scake^ 
which  at  one  time,  perhaps,  did,    and    stiU 

might, 
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m^ht  have  made  him  happy.  He  hazards  it 
on  the  dye.  He  wins,  but  he  discovers  his 
gains  to  be  brass  :  he  loses ;  that  which  he  parts 
widi  is  gold ;  and  reason,  as  weH  as  imagination, 
heightens  what  has  become  irrecoverable. 

The  spirituality  of  our  being,  we  have  had 
much  occasion  to  dilate  upon  already.  We  have 
proved  it  irrefragably,  I  think,  even  to  the  con- 
viftion  of  captioushess  itself.  For  what  clearer  ? 
Though  a  scarcely  discernible  atom  in  the  im* 
menstcy  of  the  universe,  yet  man  has  powers 
which  spum  the  narrow  boundaries  of  time  and 
place,  soar  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  existence, 
penetrate  the  secret  laws  of  nature,  and  calcu- 
late their  progressive  effedls.  But,  let  us  be- 
stow one  moment  more,  I  beseech  you,  on  a 
8ubje&  so  peculiarly  interesting,  and  which  in- 
volves, consequently,  not  only  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  immateciality,  but,  more  especially  the 
opeiacions  of  human  liberty, and  I  must  add,how- 
ever,  in  opposition  to  fashionable  Necessitarians, 
the  di&ates,  in  my  opinion,  of  common  sense. 

Leibnitz  demands  whether  God,  in  creating 
the  world,  must  necessarily  have  created  the  best 
wcrid ;  and  whether  this  world  be  so  in  effed  t 
Whether  it  be  or  be  not,  it  is  idle  to  ask ;  for 
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who  can  furnish  us  with  the  demonstration  f 
We  can  have  no  positive  knowledge^  further 
than  we  have  ideas.  Hence  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  not  only  falls  short  of  the  reality 
of  things,  but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  owa 
perceptions.  We  have,  the  ideas  of  a  square,  a 
circle,  and  equality ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  shall  never 
be  able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  square.  The 
leal  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  affords,  when 
duly  considered,  ? ufficient  foimdation  for'  duty, 
right  aftion,  and  morahty.  For  if  there  be  no 
property,  there  can  be  no  injustice ;  if  there  be 
no  government,  there  can  be  no  restraint :  and 
yet,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  will. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  distance  of  the  known 
and  visible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reasons  we 
have  to  think  what  lies  within  our  grasp,  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  immense  •  naiverse,  we  shall 
then  discover  within  ourselves  an  huge  mass  of 
ignorance.  What  the  particular' fabrics  of  the 
great  volumes  of  matter  which  make  up  the 
whole  stupendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings  arff^ 
how  far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their  motion, 
how  continued,  and,  what  influence  they  have 
«pon  one  £tnother ;  are  contemplations  that  at 
the  fif^t^lihipse  plunge  us  into  inextricable  coth 
*'  ■  *     fusion. 
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fusen.  If  we  confine  our  tiew,  again^  on  a  tesaer 
scale,  to  the  little  system  of  our  sun,  and  the  at- 
tendant bodies  that  visibly  move  about  it ;  what 
several  sorts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  corpore&l 
jntdle6hial  beings,  infinitely  different  from  those 
of  our  appropriate  spot  the  earth,  may  there  not 
pfx)bafoly  be  in  other  planets,  to  the  knowledge 
of  whichj  even  of  their  outward  figures  and 
parts,  we  can  no  way  attain ;  for  we  have  no 
natural  means,  either  by  sensation  or  refledion, 
of  acquiring  ideas  concemii^  th«m. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hahd^,  odier  bodies  in 
the  universe  no  less  concealed  firom  us  by  their 
minuteness.  These  imperceptible  corpusdes 
beii^  the  aftive  parts  of  matter,  and  the  great 
instruments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  all 
their  secondary  qualities  and  operations,  our 
inant  of  distind:  ideas  of  their  primary  qualities 
kficps  us  in  incurable  ignorance  of  what  we 
dewe  to  know  about  them.  Did  we  know  the 
mechanical  affedions  of  opimn,  we  might  as 
emily  accoimt  for  its  operation  in  causing  sleep, 
m  a  watch-maker  can  for  the  motion  of  his 
watdi.  The  dissolving  of  silver  in  aqua  fortis, 
or  gokl  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice  versa,  would 
he  then,  perhaps,  no  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  it  wouJd  be  to  a  mechanic  to  tindeiptaad^ 
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why-  th^  turning  of  on^  key  sIuU  oppn  one 
lock,  aiid  •  not  another.  Thus,  while-  we  are 
destitute  of.  senses^  ac^e  enough  to  discern 
the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give 
ii§  ideas  of  their  niechanical  ^c(3:ions,  we  must 
be  cot^eqt  to  be  ignorant:  of  their  properties 
and  operations.  And  this,  at  once,  shews  us^ 
hpw  c^spffoportionate  our  knowledge  i&to  the 
vnhole  extent  even  of  ngiaterial  beings.  Th^ 
operation  of  our  own  minds  upon  our  own 
bodies,  is  incoaeeivable.  How  any  thought 
should  produce  a  motion  in  the  body,  is  as  re- 
mote from,  ow  conception,  as.  how  atiy  figure 
should  produce  any  thxn^jbtt  in  the  mind. 

We  have  the  knondedge  of  our  own.ezistoce 
by  consciousness ;  of  the  existence  of  God  by  de<- 
monstration ;  and  of  that  of  other  things,  b^ 
sensation.  Man  has  a  dear  perception  of  hia 
own  being.  He  knows  certainly  he  exists,  and 
that  he  is  something.  In  the  next  place,  he 
km>ws»  by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  no<- 
thing  xan  no  more  produce  any  real  bekig^  thaft 
it:  can.  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If,  t>here» 
fore,  we  know  tliat  there  is  some  real>beingy  it-is 
iflcoutrqvertibly  evident,  that  from  etemky  there 
has  been  something;  since,  what  has  not  from^ 
ejti^ity  had* a  b^inning,  must  be  produced  by 
3  something 


something  dse:  Next,  it  is  evident,  that  wfiat 
has  its  being  fix)m  another,  must  also  have  all 
that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  to,  its  being  from 
another  too:  all  the  power  it  has,  must  be 
olving  to  and  received  fr6m  the  same  source. 
This  eteitial  source  theni  of' all  being,  must  be 
also  the  source  and  original  of  all  power ;  aftd  -s6 ' 
this  Et^rnd  Being  must  be  also  the  niost  pc^- 
criuL 

A|^,  man  finds  in  himself  perception  Bnd' 
klibwledge.  We  are  certain,  then,  there  is  hot* 
only  sonie  being,  but  sortie  knowing,  intfeHlgent 
being  in  the  universe.  There  was  a  time,  cohSe* 
quently,  when  there  was  no  knowing  being,  or  else 
there  has  been  a  knowing  being  from  eternity;  If- 
ir  be*  said,  there  was  a  time  when  that  EtemaP 
Being  had  no  knowledge,  the  reply  is,*  thdtf 
thtn  it  is  iihpossible -there  should  have  ever 'b^ni 
any  knowledge ;  it  bein^  as  impossible,  that 
things  whoHy  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating 
blindly,  and  without  any  perception,  should  pro*- 
du<«  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is,  that  two*  and* 
thiee  should  make  four.  Thus,  we  have  a  mOre 
certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
than  of  any  thing  our  senses  have  not  immediat6ly 
(fiscovered  to  us ;  nay,  we  more  certainly  knOw 
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thei?e  is  a  God,  tbap  thgt  tbere  is  any  tbiAg  cUc 
without  QS« 


Thus  circumstaaeed,  th«n,  are  we  to  cOn^ 
sider  the  volitions  and  adions  of  men,  Bsfree^  os 
as  necessary?    Are  we  unavoidably  compelled 
to  what  we  do  ^  or  have  we  the  power  of  choioe^ 
from  the  vital  eneigy  of  the  mind  ?    Here  \ 
answer  without  difficulty;   and  without  hesi->. 
tation,  embrace  the  dodtrine  of  liberty;  that 
liberty  whkh  men  have  commonly  esteeoied 
iheir  noblest  privilege,  and  of  which  they  have 
fancied  themselves  undoubtedly  possessed*  Shall 
I  subscribe  to  a  contrary  reasoning,  which  would 
prove  a  murderer  to  be  as  necessarily  determined 
to  commit  murder,  as  a  stone  is  to  fall  by  gravity^ 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  confess,  if  there  be  any 
thing  obscure  or  difficult  in  philosophy,  it  is  in 
that  part  which  treats  of  eledipns  and  liberty. 
There  is  no  point,  in  fadj  about  which  tb^ 
learned  have  been  more  divided;  nor  is  it  an 
easy  matter  even  to  understand  them,  <x  to  give^ 
a  certain  and  true  representation  of  their  opi* 
nions*"^ 


Human  freedom  is  called,  by  Doftor  Pjdestky^ 
absurd  and  dangerous.     Collins,  whose  book  09 

the 
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the  subjeft  the  DoAor  also  wishes  reprinted,  ^ys 
it  is  atheistical.  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  whom  the 
DoAor  likewise  recommends  as  unanswerable, 
has  these  remarkable  expressions :  *^  All  the 
Anninians  on  earth  might  be  challenged, 
without  anogance,  to  make  these  principles  of 
theirs  consbtent  with  common  sense,  yea,  and 
peifaapi  to  produce  any  do6trine  ever  embraced 
by  the  kindest  bigot  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
or  the  most  ignorant  Mussulman,  or  extra- 
vagant enthusiast,  that  might  be  reduced  to 
more  and  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies  and 
repugnancies,  to  common  sense,  and  to  tliem* 
sebes;  though  their  inoonsistencies  may  not, 
indeed,  lie  so  deep,  or  be  so  artfuUly  veiled,  by  a 
deoeitfiil  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indeter-r 
mioate  signification  of  phrases/'^ 

I  hxAd  it  to  be  an  intuitive  proposition,  a  Ne* 
cesaitariah  wfll  aigue,  that  the  Deity  is  the  pri- 
mary c^use  of  all  things;  that  with  consum- 
nucfee  wisdom  he  formed  the  great  plan  of  go* 
vesnment,  which  he  carries  on  by  laws  suited  to 
the  different  natures  of  animate  and  inanimate 
beings ;  and  that  these  laws  produce  a  r^ular 
chain  of  causes  and  e&ds,  in  the  moral  as  well 
•^  F  3  a« 

""'*  •  Treatise  on  Free  Wfll. 
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as  in  the  material  world,  admitting  no  events 
but  wh^t  are  .compichcnded  in  the  original  plan. 
Hence,  chance  is  excluded  out  of  this  world  ^ 
nothing  can  happen  by  accident ;.  and  ''no 
event  is  arbitrary  ^r  cpntingenr/**  -But  I  will 
not  again  trouble  you  aboyt  these  wonls,  chan^ 
and  contingency.  When  we  say  a  thiQg  h|^ 
happened  by  chance,  we  do  npt  mean  surety 
that  chance  was  the  (cause ;  for  no  pefspn.  evf r 
thought  chance  to  be  a  tb wg  thft  c^  a^ .  or 
produce  events :  we  on}y  ipean,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  cause,  and  th^t,  for  ought  we  see,  it 
might  have  happened  or  not  happened,  or  hap- 
pened differently.  The  same  of  contingency  r 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  contingency  ; 
or  in  other  words,  a  sense  that  any  thing  hap- 
pens  without  a  cause  :  such  a  sense  would  be 
grossly  delusive,*!- 

An  argumebt  of  an  indireft  kind,  indeed,  in 
behalf  of  philosophical  necessity,  is  ^ometimts 
builc  upon  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  pse* 
science^  supposing  that  what  is  foreseen  mine, 
merely  on  that  account,  be  predetermined  ^r 
necessary.  This  is  done  more  particularly  by 
those  who  contend^  that  matter,  fitly  organized, 

can 
*  Estiyt  on  Morality  and  N9tiir9l  Religioot 
*  Kaim's  Sketches  of  man. 


€an't4imk,afld  thtt  the  whole  df  man  ts  n^hirig 
but  tnatt^.  And  the  '  cotidttsi<m  is  43CtuiniY 
inevitable*;   for  m^chadscn  is  the  immediaie 

'coBseq^fsnce  •  6f  maeermtisoi**  'B^t,  the  mok 
leading  argument  of  all^  in  the  dd€trine^  is, 
that  nothing  can  be  free,  that  is  not  independent 

'^  all  infiueflce  and  connedion. 

Were  it  not  proved  by  faft,  one  w>tHd 
scarcely  have  imagined  a  pbilo^pher  MloUfd 
have  entenained  the  supposition,  that  it  could  be 
^made  a  question,  whether  man  be  free ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sh'buld  have  thought  that  what  rsfrefe, 
must  be  wholly  independent  and  uncOnnefked. 
For  sudi  a  detachedness,  as  it  may  be  called^ 
^  is  plainly  as  vain  to  seek,  as  it  is' evidently 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  things. '  For 
whatever  exists,  must  have  some  kind  of  re- 
lation to  some  other  thing,  and  be  in  some  sort 
under  its  iilfluencc.  There  is  an  universal  con- 
cawnation,  which,  however,  by  no  means  denies 
to  indtvtdusds  qualities  and  powers,  Tcally  dii- 
fiiift  and  appropriate.  The  contrary  assumption 
would  be,  in  truth,  as  if  we  should  expeft  the 
wind  10  blow,  and  yet  in  no  dlreftion.  For 
whyoiay  tliere  not  be  a  fnee  connefHob,  as  wdl 
as  a  neo09sary  connexion  ?    Stibstance  -  is  ma* 

F  4  ♦      terial 
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terial  and  immaterial.  Quantity  is,  j)Dj^tiv«  aqd 
negative.  Space  and  duration  have  qualities,  of 
finite  and  infinite.  Why  may  not  the  will  then 
be  governed  by  motives  of  a  counter  species^  ia 
forming  a  free  connedion  i* 

This  considered^  is  it  not  making  a  ycry  bol^, 
if  not  altogether  an  unphilosophical  infefence, 
(o  say  at  once^  as  some  do,  that  because  the 
will  is  aduat^d  by  n^otiyes,  itmv^t  d:iereforebe 
necessary  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  the  yery  qvm^ 
tion  itself  in  dispute,  about  jciecessuy  and  free* 
will  ?  Does  it  not  afford  an  evident  and  pradical 
proof^  that  the  will^  in  being  impelled  by  mo^ 
hves,  is  absolutely  free  ?  It  is  not  denied,  that 
(here  is  a  certain  conoedion  between  motive  and 
addion,  between  cause  and  efied.  But  does,  this^ 
take  from  us  the  liberty  to  ad  as  we  will|  pr  as, 
we  please }  What  ingredienC3f  indeed, ,  may  be 
imagined  needful  to  constitute  freedpn:!  of  will, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  as  the  demands 
of  refinement  may  be  as  outrageous,  and  as  Stx 
beyond  the  ability  qf  explanation  ai^d  rescsRcbt^ 
as  the  demands  of  the  veriest  ignorai^cie  S(qd  ab- 
surdity. But  the  power  of  adually  cqpcurring 
witljji  or  setting,  aside  theiq^eoce  of  JM)y mo-* 
tlvej  by  the  assistance  of  some  other^  is.oric- 

^   ^   f  Freedom  of  If  uman  A^on  explained. 
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tddl^  r  Iq^cies  ^t  least  of  freedom  in  our  vo^ 
)kion$. 

'  NoAing  so  palpable,  then,  as  that  man  is  ^, 
free  agent,  if  we  can  either  trust  our  simple  con- 
ceptions of  freedom,  or,  if  what  is  opposite  tq 
necessity  be  freedom ;  and  that  matter^  or  what- 
ever be  de^d  and  passive,  is  essentially  necesr 
iary  i  and  that  mind,  or  whatever  be  living  an^ 
afti^e,  is  essentially  free.     This,  at  leasts  if  not 
truly  demonstrative,  is  yet  sufficient  to  induce 
as  hearty  an  assent,  as  right  reason^  I  should 
think,  could  wish,  o^  as  can  be  expeAed  to  be 
derived  fh>m  any  deduftions  of  so  abstrad  a 
itoture.   Indeed,  the  opposite  dof^rine  of  philo- 
sophical necessity  is,  a?  I  conceive,  so  repug- 
nant to  oiJr  feelings,  and  has  so  little  support 
even  fironi  tho^e  subtilities  which  may  be  en- 
listed tin  the  3ide  of  any  opinion,  that  to  find  tt 
ppehly  espoused  by  men  of  sober  thought  an4 
lifiltghtened  minds,  would  create  astonishment. 
Were  ic  not,  that  we  every  day  see  what  wonders 
4)f  dritision  niay  he  wrqught  by  (he  single  charm 
pf  prejudice. 

Neoes^ity  of  aAion  staggers  the  Ijionest  m- 
imStB  of  the  vulgar,  and  eveil  appals  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  philosopher.    Whereas  the  cheer- 
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.ing  suggestions  of  free*wiU  conciliate  the  4ffbc« 
tions,  find  favour  in  the  understanding,  and 
have  the  testimony  of  their  own  principles  con- 
firmed by  numberless  auxiliary- proofs,  I  do  not 
.here  call  in  the  Scriptures  to  my  aid  ;  although 
we  can  scarcely  open  a  page,  in  which  man  is 
not  diredtly^  or  by  implication^  considered  as  a 
free  agent.  Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  be  ac- 
cused of  arguing  in  a  circle.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  **  That  every  man  will  be  rendered 
urito  according  to  his  deeds/'*  The  predesti- 
narian,  consequently,  abuses  himself,  when  he 
conceives  he  is  a  being  perfcftly  passive,  pre- 
decreed  to  eternal  happiness";  or  utterly  dead  in 
sin,  and  incapable  of  wqrkuig  out  his  final  sal- 
vation. 

,The  doftrinc  of  philosophical  necessity,  whae- 
.cver  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  asserts,  that 
•through  the  influence  of  motives,  which  are  not 
at  our  own  disposal,  and  which,  &fting  upon  cts, 
as  necessarily  as  gravity  acts  upon  matter,  the 
Deity  makes  men  be,  and  do»  what  be  expressly 
designs  and  appoints ;  that  we  are  as  instru- 
ments in  his  hands,  to  bring  about  certain  events ; 
und  that  our  whole  freedom  lies  in  the  use  of 
our  limbs,  and  in  nothing  eke;  and  in  beti^ 

iezemgt 
♦  St.  Paul. 
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euQipt  from  the  coot  foul  of  othars.*^  Thw, 
if  Jivc  do  notfaiDg^  and  sit  with  folded  ^tms, 
tkne  works  equally  in  our  favour ;  and  ^f  we  be . 
industrious  to  gratify  our  most  vicious  pio* 
peosicies,  our  final  account  stands  the  sanie  in 
the  records  of  heaven.  For  if  w:e  be  passive 
instruments  of  fate,  how  can  we  be  justly  ac- 
countable for .  our  actions  ?  That  there  should 
be  merit  in  a  man  doing  an  a£b  freely  from  a 
ipod  motive,  and  demerit,  in  ddng  it  freely 
fcom  a  bad  motive,  is  so  easy  to  conceive,  that 
no  rational  mind  was  ever  without  the  notion* 
But,  that  we  should  apply  these  terms  to  a  ne« 
Cftss^ry  agent,  sterns  as  thorpvigbly  absurd,  as  if 
we  should  attribute  moral  praise  to  the  food 
that  nourishes  us,  or  moral  blam^  to  the  poi- 
son that. would  destroy  us.^ 

With,  submission,  therefore,  to  the  necessita- 
rians, who  are  the  enlighteners  of  the  present 
day,  I  mAist,  as  one  of  the  unipformed  multi- 
tude, adhere  to  the  hgrnely  opinions  of  my  &- 
tbers,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
pieseo  t  life  is  a  state  of  probation  and  educa- 
tion, to  prepare  us  for  another.  This  is  the 
only  key  I  am  acquainted  with,  .which  can  open 
to  me  the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  iecono- 

my 

^  Hobbes*        f  Fjneedom  of  Human  A&ion  explained. 
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my  of  hutxun  afikirs »  the  only  due^  vhich 
can  guide  me  through  that  pathless  wilderoess  4 
Md  the  only  plan  on  which  cbi$  world,  as  far 
^  I  am  able  to  conceive,  could  possibly  have 
hfic^  formed,  or  on  which  the  history  of  maa 
ipan  be  comprehended  or  explained. 

Mortal  existence,  it  is  very  dear,  could  never 
bave  been  formed  on  a  plan  of  happiness  s  be- 
/cause  it  is  every  where  overspread  with  inmunc- 
rable  miseries ;  nor  on  a  plan  of  miseryi  bc^ 
cause  it  is  every  where  interspersed  with  maat- 
fold  enjoyments.  It  could  not  have  been  coiir 
stituted  for  a  scene  of  wisdom  and  virtue^  be-* 
cause  the  history  of  mankind  is  little  else  than 
a  detail  of  |)ieir  follies  and  wickedness ;  nor  fnr 
a  scene  of  vice,  because  vice  is  inconsistent  k> 
its  nature,  and  is  in  reality  destru(5tive  of  every 
existence^  and  consequently  of  its  own.  But  oq 
a  system  of  free  agency,  all  that  we  meet  widr 
may  be  easily  accounted  for ;  for  this  mixtufc 
of  happiness  and  nusery,  of  virtue  and  vice,  nc« 
cessarily  results  from  a  state  of  probation  and 
education;  as  probation  implies  trials,  suffer- 
ings, and  a  capacity  of  offending ;  and  educa-i. 
tion  supposes  a  chastisement  fqr  the  commission 

of  offences.  ^ 

Bollngbroke^ 

f  Jenyn's  Int.  Evid* 
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Bdin^bfoke^  notwithatatiding  the  uiireMraiii*» 
ed  boldiless  of  his  assertions,  very  complaoedtly 
indctfd,  acknowledges,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
natural  reason  implanted  in  us  by  the  author  of 
oiff  being ;  but,  that  reason  itself  would  come 
too  slowly  to  regulate  the  conduft  of  human 
life,  if  the  all-wise  Creator  had  not  implanted 
in  us  another  principle,  that  of  self-love^  which 
is  die  original  spring  of  human  anions,  uiidor 
the  direAion  of  instinft  first,  and  of  reason  af* 
terwards.  Instin<9:  and  reason,  says  he,  may  be 
coDsideied  as  distinct  promulgations  of  the  same 
law.  Self-love  direfb  necessarily  to  sociability; 
Instinft  leads  us  to  it  by  the  sense  of  pleasure } 
and  reason  confirms  us  in  it  by  a  sense  of  hap<« 
pinesa.  Sociabilicy  is  the  foundation  of  humail 
happiness*  Society  cannot  be  maintained  with<& 
out  benevolence,  justice,  and  other  social  vir- 
tues. Those  virtues,  therefore,  are  the  feundil^ 
tion  of  sQiciety .  And  thus  are  we  led  hodi  the 
in^indlive  to  the  ratipnal  law  of  nature.  '  Self- 
love  operates  in  all  these  stages.  We  love 
ourselves;  we  love  our  families;  we  love  the 
particular  societies  to  which  we  belong': 
and  our  benevolence  extends  at  last  'to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind.  Like  •  so  many  dif* 
ferent  vortices,  the  centre  of  .all  is  s&tf^love$ 
X    '  and 
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and  that  whidi  is  most  distant  froili  us  is  tke 

wtakcs^*    . 

It  19  iiadeiiiable,tlxit  frbmthr  selfish  and  bngi*! 
nal  passions  of  human  nature,  this  loss  org^eVoi- 
of  a  very  small  Interest  of  our  own,  appeal  ta 
U  of  vastly  more  importance,  excites  a  much 
oiore  pas$ionate  joy  or  sorrow,  a  much  more  ar-^ 
ddHt  dtesire  or  aversion,  than  the  greatest  con« 
ceiti;  of  another,  with  whom  we  have  no  particu-^ 
lar  connexion.     The  interests  of  a  stranger,  as 
long  as  they  are  surveyed  from  this  station,  cln 
nevei^  be  put  in  the  balance  wi^h  our  own;  can 
navbi^ra^ralnus  from  doiivg^- whatever  mky  tend 
to  promote  our  own  immediate  welfare,  bow 
ruinous  sdeTer  be  his  condition.    Before  we  can 
make  any  proper  comparison  of  these  opposite 
interests,  we  must  change  our  respedive  p6si- 
tions*     We  must  view  them,  neither  from  our 
own  place^  nor  from  that  of  the  opposite  party  ; 
neither  with  our  own  eyes,  nor  yet  with  his ; 
but  from  the  place,  and  with  the  eyes  of  a  third 
p^wn,  who  has  no  particular  conned:ion  with 
eithey,  and  who  judges  with  impartiality  between 
both.     Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the  great 
empire  of  China,  with  all  its  myriads  of  inhabir 
tants,  to  be  suddenly  swallowed  up  by  an  earths 

quake, 
*  Bolingbrokf* 
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q)3ake;  .and  let  us  consider  how  a  'man  of  hti- 
raanity  in  Europe,  who  had  no  sort  of  connexion 
with  that  part  of  the  world,  would  be  afl^ded  - 
lyon  receivk^  intelligence  of  this  dmadful  ca-» 
lamky*  He  would,  first  of  alU  I  wall  bdlietee, 
ejiprc»  veiy.  strongly  his  sorrow  for  the  mis- 
fertunes  of  that  unhappy  people ;  he  would 
make  many  leflefttons  upon  the  precariousnes$ 
otfhuxma  life,,  andi  the  vanity  of  all  the  labours 
of-Bxm,:  which  could  thus  be  annihilated  in  a 
mooieni.  But  all-  this  philosophy  over,  all  these 
hiiaiAoe' sentiments,  ^lidy  expressed,  what  would 
he  next  •  do  ?  He  .would  pursue  his  business  or 
bis  pleasure;  take  liis  repose  or  his  diversion; 
aod  all  this  with  the  same  ease  and  tranquillity,  as 
if  no  suGh<  aodident  had  happoied.* 

*  4 

And  happy  for  tis  it  is  so.  But  4f  our  passive 
feelings  be-  almost  always  so  sordid  and  selfish, 
whence  comes  it,  let  me  ask,  that  our  a<5tive 
principles  should  often  be.  so  generous  and 
noble?  When  we  are  always  so  much  more 
deeply  affeded  by  whatever  concerns  our- 
selves than  by  whatever  concerns  other  men, 
what-  is  it^  which  prompts  the  generous  upon  all 
oGcasions,  and  the  mean  upon  many,  to  ^orifice 
thdbrown  interests  to.  the  greater  interests  of* 
others  ?  It  is  not,  surely,  the  softening  power  of 

humanity ; 
*  Adam  Smith* 
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kumanity  $  it  is  not  that  sentiment  of  befievo^ 
knce^  which  xuiture  has  lighted  up  in  the  hu* 
man  heart,  which  is  thus  capable  of  counteraft^ 
11^  the  strongest  impulses  of  self^lovis.  No.  It 
is  a  stronger  power ;  it  is  a  more  fbitible  mo-> 
tive^  which  exerts  itself  upon  such  occasions.  It 
is  reason,  principle,  cohscience,  thl^  great  judge 
and  arbiter  of  our  condu<5i:,  who5  whenever  we 
arc  about  to  aft  so  as  to  afFed  the  hap|»ness  of 
others,  calls  to  us  with  a  voice  capable  of  hmn- 
bling  the  most  presumptuous  of  our  passions^ 
that  we  are  but  one  of  the  multitude,  in  no  re- 
sped  better  than  any  other;  and  that  when 
we  prefer  ourselves  so  shamefully  and  so  blindly 
to  others,  we  do  not  what  we  ought  to  do.  It 
is  tills  which  shows  us  the  propriety  of  generosity^ 
and  the  deformity  of  injustice ;  the  propriety  of 
resigning  the  greatest  interests  of  otir  own,  for 
the  yet  greater  interests  of  others ;  and  the  de* 
formity  of  doing  the  smallest  injury  to  another^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  to  our* 
eelvesi* 

This  inmatd  of  the  breast,  this  abstrad  matii 
this  representative  of  mankind,  and  sub- 
stitute of  the  Deity,  whom  God  has  constituted 
th^  supreme  and  immediate  judge  of  all  our  ac- 

tionsj 

^  Theory  of  Moral  Seutlroent^ 
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tions,  is  not,  lam  afraid,  so  often 'attended' to, 
as  his  authority  demands.  Compared  with  his 
decisions,  if  duly  considered,  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  though  not  altogether  indifferent, 
would  yet  appear  to  be  but  of  small  moment.. 
But  we  are  seldom,  if  ever,  quite  candid  with 
respeft  to  ouiselves.  It  is  so  very  disagreeable 
to  think  ill  of  our  own  conduct,  that  we,  in  ge- 
neral, purposely  turn  our  view  from  those  cir- 
cumstances, which  might  render  that  judgment 
UQ&vourable.  Would. not  he  be  a  bold  surgeon^ 
whose  hand  would  not  tremble,  when  he  per- 
formed an  operation  upon  his  own  person  ?  And' 
would  not  he  be  equally  as  bold,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  pull  off  the  mj'sterious  veil  of  self-de- 
lusion, which  would  cover  from  his  own  immediate 
view  the  reprehensible  parts  of  his  own  adions  ? 

The  laws  of  moral  conduft  are  rarely  left  to 
the  investigations  of  philosophy ;  they  assume 
the  hue  -  and  dispositions  of  the  mind,  whence 
they  are  derived.  Writers  of  a  sweet  disposition^ 
and  warm  imagination,  thus  hold,  that  man  is  a 
benevolent  being,  and  that  every  man  ought  to 
diredt  his  conduft  for  the  good  of  all,  regarding 
himself  only  as  one  of  the  number.*  Those  of 
a  cold  temperament,  and  of  a  phlegmatic  mind, ' 

TOi.  VT.  G  again, 
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again,  IiOld  him  to  be  an  aniitial  me¥efy  si^ttal} ; 
and  to  evince  this,  examples  are  acoimmtilated 
without  number.*  But  neither  of  these  systertis^ 
perh^,  is  accurately  that  of  nature.  The  sd- 
fish  systefh,  Tor  example,  is  contradifted  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  affording  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, that  men  frequently  aft  for  the  sake  of 
others,  without  regarding  themselves,  and  some- 
times in  direft  opposition  to  their  own  interest. 
And  how  much  soever  selfishness  may  preroil 
in  aftioli,  it  certainly  does  not  -always  prevail  in 
sentiment  and  affeftion.  All  men  conspire  to 
put  a  high  estimation  upon  generosity^  beiievo- 
knce>  tod  other  social  virtues ;  whilst  even  the 
most  selfish  are  disgusted  with  selfishness  in 
others,  and  evermore  endeavour  to  hide  it  in 
themselves.'!* 

Man,  in  feft,  is  a  complex  being,  composed 
of  principles,  some  benevolent,  and  some  sdfish  ; 
attd  these  principles  are  so  justly  blended  in  his 
natixpe,  as  to  fit  him  for  ading  a  proper  part  ia 
society.  So  deeply,  however,  do  many  moralists 
enter  into  some  one  particular  passion  or  hkns 
of  human  nature,  says  an  ekgant  writer^  that 
to  xjse  the  painter's  phrase,  they  quite  overchaige 
the  pidure.     "  Thus,**  says  he,  "  I  have  seen 

a  whole 

*  Helvctiuf,  "    f  Lord  iCaim.- 
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a  whole  system  o(  morals  founded  upon  a  sii^le 
pillar  of  the  inward  frame  ;  and  the  entire  con- 
du(5k  of  life,  and  all  the  chamders  in  it,  account- 
ed for,  scxnetimes  from  superstition,  sometimes 
from  pride,  and  most  commonly  from  interest* 
They  forget,  however,  how  various  a  creature  it 
is  they  are  painting;  how  many  springs  and 
weights,  nicely  adjusted  and  balanced,  enter  into 
the  movement,  and  require  allowance  to  be 
made  for  their  several  clogs  and  impulses^  ere 
they  can  define  its  operations  and  efieds^^ 

*  finquiiy  on  the  Life  and  Writiogs  of  Homer, 
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It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  man,  were  he 
not  so  often,  and  so  peremptorily  to  pronounce  ort 
the  inscrutable  schemes  of  Providence,  No  mortal 
can  look,  without  giddiness,  into  the  vast  abyss- 
of  eternal  wisdom.  Can  the  sight  that  is  limit- 
ed, perfeftly  comprehend  an  infinity  of  objefts 
mutually  related?  We  complain,  when  wc 
should  adore.  Is  not  God  good,  because  men 
are  exposed  to  general  evils,  to  tempests,  to 
earthquakes;  to  famine,  and  to  pestilence;  as 
well  as  to  particular  evils,  to  pain,  to  sickness, 
and  to  death  ?  Perfeft  happiness,  indeed,  cannot 
have  been  intended  for  a  creature ;  for  perfeft 
happiness,  being  an  attribute,  would  be  as  incom- 
municable as  perfeft  power  and  eternity.  Is 
God  not  good,  because  we  are  exposed  to  evils, 
which  result  necessarily  from  the  constitution  of 
a  world,  which,  if  we  should  allow  it  to  have 
been  made  for  man,  must  have  been  made  for 
the  universe  also  ? 
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But  what  real  advantages,  it  is  demanded,  can 
result  from  wars,  slaughtered  millions,  and  a 
desolated  earth  ?  Can  there  be  any  optimist,  ca-. 
pable  of  explaining  the  benefits  that  result  from 
the  evils  of  existence  ?  To  such  questions  I  do 
not  pretend  to  reply ;  for  I  do  not  presume  to 
comprehend  them.  Of  this,  however,  I  am 
convinced,  that  we  murmur  and  complain,  when 
we  should  blush  at  our  own  presumption.  The 
atheist,  who  would  thus  attack '  Providence,  js 
miserably  deficient  in  those  real  proofs,  which  can 
alone  entitle  him  to  affirm,  what  is  adversity  and 
what  is  not  so.  To  many  of  these  evils  do  we 
not  expose  ourselves  voluntarily,  and  for  no 
ether  reason,  than  to  indulge  the  ruling  passion 
of  our  own  minds,  to  gratify,  for  example,  our 
ambition,  or' our  avarice?  God  has  given  us 
means  to  avoid,  to  palliate,  or  to  cure  these  evils. 
But  we  sedulously  court  them.  The  evils,  then, 
that  may  be  said  to  come  from  God,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  soon  over ;  but  the  evils  of  ambition, 
of  avarice,  and  of  the  other  ruling  passions,  are 
everlasting.  And  the  same  persons,  exposii^ 
themselves  a  new  to  the  same  inticements,  are 
never  to  be  satisfied.  This  world,  then,  says 
even  a  selfish  philosopher,  was  made  for  the 
Viniverse,  and  not  exclusively  for  man.  * 

',  G3  It 
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It  is  undoubted,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of 
Seneca  may  have  dressed  adversity  with  extrin- 
«c  ornaments,  he  has  jtjstly  represented  it,  as 
affording  some  opportunities  of  observation,, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  continued  success ;  he 
has  truly  as&rted,  that  to  escape  misfortune 
IS  to  want  instrudion,  and  that  to  live  at  ease,  is 
to  live  in  ignorance.  Distress,  therefore,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  necessary  to  knowledge ; 
and  is  not  such  the  delight  of  mental  superiority, 
that  none  on  whom  nature,  or  study,  have  con- 
ferred it,  would  purchase  the  gifts  of  fortime  by 
its  loss  ?  The  experience  of  counteradion,  then, 
is  necessary  to  a  just  sense  of  better  fortune  ;  for 
the  good  of  our  present  state  is  merely  compara- 
tive; and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels,  will  be 
sufficient  to  disturb  and  harrass  him,  if  be  do  not 
know  how  much  he  escapes.  That  fortitude 
which  has  encountered  no  danger,  that  prudence 
which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties,*  that  in«i 
tegrity  which  has  been  att;icked  by  no  tempta-^ 
tions^  can  at  best  be  considered  but  as  gold  not 
yet  brought  to  the  test,  of  which,  therefore,  the 
true  value  cannot  be  assigned.^ 

He  who  traverses  the  lists,  consequently,  says 
the  pbilosc^her,  without  an  adversary,  nlay  re* 
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ceive  tlie  reward  of  a  vidlory,  but  be  has  no  pre« 
tensions  to  the  honour.  If,  then,  it  be  the  highest 
happiness  of  man  to  contemplate  himself  with  sa- 
tisfadion,  and  to  receive  the  gratulations  of  his 
own  conscience,  he  whose  courage  has  withstOQfl 
the  turbulence  of  opposition,  and  whose  vigour 
has  broken  through  the  snares  of  distress,  has 
many  advantages  over  those  who  have  slept  in 
the  shades  of  indolence,  and  whose  retrospect  of 
time  can  entertain  them  with  nothing  but  day 
rising  upon  day,  and  year  Riding  after  year. 

When  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  great, 
ifUJeed,  in  those  delusive  colours  in  which  the 
imagination  is  apt  to  wander,  theirs  may  seem 
to  rise  almost  to  the  abstract  idea  of  a  perfed: 
and  happy  state,  It  is  the  very  state,  which,  in 
all  our  wakmg  dreams,  and  idle  reveries,  we  have 
sketched  to  ourselves,  as  the  final  obged  of  our 
desires*  But  apart  from  the  gapii^  multitude^ 
there  13  a  moment,  when  the  most  gorgeous  man 
shrinks  to  his  natural  dim^sions,  an4  throws 
aside  all  ornaments  ^d  disguises,  as  in  privacy 
they  unflatteringly  become  useless  incum* 
brances.  Smiles  and  embroidery  are  allKe  occai* 
sional ;  and  the  mind  is  c^en  dressed  for  §hQW 
in  painted  honour,  apd  fiftitious  felicity,    , 
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But  to  approach  still  nearer.  Disease,  it  may 
be  said,  generally  begins  that  equality,  which 
death  completes.  The  distinftions  which  set  one 
man  so  much  above  another,  are  very  little  per- 
ceived, in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where 
it  will  be  vain  to  expedt  entertainment  from  the 
gay,  or  instruftion  from  the  wise ;  and  where  all 
human  glory  is  obliterated.  Thp  wit  is  clouded, 
the  reasoner  perpFexed,  and  the  hero  subdued  ;  . 
where  the  highest  and  brightest  of  mortal  beings 
finds  nothiilg  left  him,  but  the  consciousness  of 
innocence.  *  Descend  into  the  vaults  of  death ;  • 
explore  those  dismal  and  melancholy  chambers ;  • 
regard  the  pompous  trappings,  which  adorn  the 
resting  places  of  the  mighty ;  by  the  pale  light 
of  their  sepulchral  lamp,  admire  the  monuments  . 
of  their  grandeur;  or  rather,  in  the  serene  tran-- 
quility  of  a  philosophic  mind,  and  in  the  pro- 
fundity of  silence,  refleft  on  their  annihilated 
glory,  and  on  their  majesty  reduced  to  dust. 
"  I  have  been,"  said  the  emperor  Severus,  "  all 
that  man  could  be  ^  but  now,  of  what  use  to 
me  all  the  foppery  of  honours  ?"  Then  grasping 
the  urn,  which  was  to  contain  his  ashes ;  "  Lit- 
tle urn,"  said  he,  **  thou  art  now  speedily  to 
enclose,  what  all  the  world  has  been  icarcely  able 
to  contain." 

In' 
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In  one  great  question,  mankind,  I  will  allow, 
are  all  deeply  concerned ;  and  that  is,  whether 
we  should  exclusively  endeavour  to  secure  to 
ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  of  a  life, 
which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  at  its  ut-  . 
most  length  of  very  inconsiderable  duration  ;  or 
whether  we  ought  to  secure  to  ourselves  tht 
pleasures  of  a  life,  which  we  are  taught  to  believe 
is  fixed  and  settled^  arid  never  to  have  an  end  ? 
Every  man,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  ques- 
tion, knows  well  what  his  decision  ought  to  be. 
But  however  right  we  may  be  in  theory,  it  is 
plain  we  adhere  in  practice  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  question.  We  make  provision  for  this  life, 
as  though  it  were  never  to  have  an  end ;  and 
for  the  life  to  come,  as  though  it  were  never  to 
have  a  beginning.* 

There  certainly  is  no  greater  happiness  (and 
in  this  all  will  agree)  than  to  be  able  to  look 
back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed; 
and  to  trace  our  own  progress  in  existence,  by 
such  tokens  as  excite  neither  shame  hor  sorrow,  ^ 
Ought  it  not,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of  those 
who  wish,  were  it  even  for  nothing  more  than  to 
pass  their  last  hours  in  comfort,  to  lay  up  such 
a  treasure  of  pleasing  reflexions,  as  should  sup- 
port 

*  Addison. 
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port  the  etpences  of  that  timc»  which  is  to  de* 
pend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already  acquired  ? 
^^  Honourable  age,*'  says  a  man  of  no  mean  abili- 
ties,* *^  is  not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of 
time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  yean.  Bu( 
wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  men,  and  an  un- 
spotted life  is  old  age.'* 

We  conclude  falsely,  when  we  say,  siKcessful 
vice  is  happy.  For  who  can  calculate  what 
gqilt  costs  the  dissolute  man  ?  When  alone,  and 
forced  to  refied,  is  he  not  n[userabk  in  his  im- 
purities ?  Does  he  not  tremble  at  the  admoni- 
tions of  solitude  ?  From  the  externals  of  bril- 
liancy aiud  glare,,  it  may»  indeed,  be  conjedured^ 
tlu^  contentment  and  ^atis^dioii  are  invanably 
at  his  command.  But  nothing  so  true,  as  that 
the  pleasure  of  guilt  passes  away,  while  the  me- 
niof  y  of  it  remains.  Feccare  transit ^  peccasse  ma- 
net.^  Disjoined  by  heaven,  tranquility  and 
guilt  still  stretch  in  vain  their  longing  arms  to* 
wards  each  other,  nor  dare  to  pass  the  insupe* 
rable  bound.  The  pertinacious  adhesion  of  un- 
welcome images,  is  the  earthly  hell  of  the  aban?^ 
doned.  % 

"  Dubius 
^  Solomon.       f  St.  Augustin.        %  Johnson. 
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*^  Dubius  vbci ;  incertus  morior  ^  quo  vadam^ 
pcscio :  ens  eatiuin,^  miserere  mei !"  I  have  lived 
in  doubt,  Sftid  a  philosopher^  I  die  in  uncertainty^ 
I  know  not  whither  I  shall  go ;  Being  of  Beings, 
have  compassion  upon  me!  One  of  the  best 
qnin^  of  generous  and  worthy  adions,  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  is  the  having  generous  and  worthy  thoughts 
of  ourselves.  Whoever  has  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  dignity  of  his  nature,  will  ad  in  no  higher 
rank,  than  he  has  allotted  himself  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. If  he  consider  his  being  as  circum- 
scribed by  the  uncertain  term  of  a  few  years,  his 
designs  will  be  contradcd  within  the  narrow  span^ 
which  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his  existence* 
How  can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing 
really  great  and  noble,  who  only  believes  that 
after  a  short  turn  on  the  stage  of  thfs  world,  ho 
is  to  sink  into  obtivion,  and  to  lose  his  comscious* 
ness  for  ever  ? 

For  thi>  reason,  there  i$  not,  as  I  have  often 
repeated,  so  useful  and  elevated  a  contemi^ation 
as  that  of  the  soul's  immortality.  There  is  not 
a  more  improving  exercise  to  the  human  mind» 
than  to  be  frequently  reviving  its  own  great 
privileges  and  endowments  i  nor  a  more  effec- 
tual means  to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition  raised 
abova  low  otyeds  and  littla  pursuits,  than  to 

value 
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value  ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaftion  to  hear  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind  in  all  nations  and  ages  asserting,  as  with 
one  voice,  this  their  birth-right,  and  to  find  it 
ratified  by  an  express  revelation.  At  the  same 
time  also,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward  upon 
ourselves,  we  shall  meet  with  a  secret  sense,  con- 
curring with  the  jH-oofs  which  have  thus  been  su- 
pernaturally  given  us. 

A  good  presumptive  ailment,  hkcwise,  arises 
from  the  increasing  appetite  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge ;  from  the  desire  we  feel  of  extend- 
ing our  faculties,  which  cannot  be  accomplished, 
as  the  more  restrained  faculties  of  lower  crea- 
tures can,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  life.  An- 
other probable  conjefture,  I  think,  is  also  to  be 
raised  from  our  appetite  for  existence  itself,  and 
from  a  refleftion  on  our  progress  through  the 
several  stages  of  duration.  We  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  yet  are  perpetually  hurry- 
ing over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at  certain  little 
settlements,  or  imaginary  points  of  rest,  which 
are  dispersed  up  and  down.  Now  what  happens, 
when  we  arrive  at  these  imaginary  points  of  rest  ? 
Do  we  stop  our  motion,  and  sit  down  satisfied 
in  the  settlement  we  have  gained ;  or  are  we  not 
removing  the  boundary,  and   marking  out  new 

pointy 
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points  of  rest,  towards  which  we  press  forward 
with  the  like  eagerness,  and  which  cease  to  be 
such,  as  fast  as  we  attain  them  ?  Our  case  is,  in- 
deed, very  much  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon 
the  Alps,  who  should  foncy  the  top  of  the  next 
hill  must  end  his  journey,  because  it  terminates 
his  prosped: ;  but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it,  than 
he  sees  new  ground  and  other  hills  beyond  it, 
and  continues  to  travel  on  as  beforq.  * 

Annihilation,  then,  I  must  firmly  belie\e,  is 
not  to  be  the  lot  of  those,  who  have  the  extra- 
ordinary inverted  ambition  of  desiring  it.  But 
is  it  not  beyond  the  power  of  credibility,  almost, 
that  men  capable  of  thought,  shall  form  to  them^ 
selves  the  sullen  satisfaftion  of  thinking  they 
shall  sink  into  nothing?  I  will  not  say,  that  in  all 
it  amounts  to  a  sordid  hope,  that  they  shall  not 
bt  immortal,  because  they  dare  not  endeavour 
to  be  so ;  but  I  will  assert,  that  there  are  too 
many  who,  having  degraded  themselves  below  the 
charafter  of  immortality,  are  very  willing  to  re- 
sign their  pretensions  to  it ;  and  to  substitute  in 
its  room  a  dark  n^ative  happiness  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  beii^. 

A  drop 

♦  Addison. 
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A  dtx)p  of  water>  we  are  tokl  by  a  Femail 
£ible,  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into  the  sea,  and  find** 
tng  itself  lost  in  such  an  immensity  of  fluid 
matter,  broke  out  into  the  fbllowii^  reflexion. 
Alas !  what  an  insignificant  creature  am  I,  in  this 
prodigious  ocean,  of  waters  $  my  existence  is  of 
no  concern  to  the  universe,  I  am  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  nothing,  and  am  less  than  the  least  sig* 
nificant  of  the  works  of  God.  It  so  happened^ 
that  a  shell  fish,  which  lay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  drop,  arrested  it  in  the  midst  of  this 
its  humUe  soliloquy.  The  drop,  says  the  &ble, 
lay  a  great  while  hardening  in  the  shell,  till  by 
degrees  it  was  ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  fldling 
into  the  hand  of  a  merchant,  after  a  loi^  series 
of  adventures,  is  at  present  that  &mous  pearlf 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Persian  dia* 
dem. 

The  mind  of  man,  on  all  occasions,  adapts 
itself  to  the  different  nature  of  its  objeds ;  it  is 
€ontraded  and  debased  by  being  conversant  in 
little  and  low  things ;  and  feels  a  proportional^ 
enlargement,  fmm  the  contemplation  of  great 
and  sublime  ideas.  The  greatness  of  things 
is  thus  merely  comparative ;  and  this  not  only 
holds  good  in  respeft  of  extension,  but  even  in 
3  respe& 
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T€spe&  of  dignity,  diuation,  and  all  kmds  of  per* 
feSion.  Astronomy,  for  instance,  opens  the 
mind,  and  alters  our  judgment,  with  regard  to 
the  magnitude  of  extended  beings;  but  Chns« 
tianity,  as  an  higher  pursuit,  produces  an  univer* 
sal  greatness  of  soul.  Philoso^y  contributes 
much  towards  the  enlargement  of  our  views ;  but 
Christianity  extends  them  to  a  degree,  beyond 
the  general  light  of  nature.  Nor  is  diis  to  be 
thought  wholly  to  regard  the  understandii^. 
For  nothing  in  reality  h  of  greater  force  to  sub- 
due the  inordinate  motions  of  the  heart,  and  to 
icgulate  the  wiQ.  For  whether  a  man  be  adtu* 
^ed  by  his  passions  or  his  reason,  these  are  first 
wroi^ht  upon  by  some  objeft,  which  stirs  the 
90ul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  dimensions. 
Hence  iirdigious  men,  whose  short  pn>speas  are 
filled  with  earth,  and  sense,  and  mortal  hie,  are 
invited  by  these  imworthy  ideas  to  aftions  pro- 
poitionably  little  and  low.  Whereas  a  mind, 
whose  views  are  enlightened  and  extended  by  r&» 
l^on,  is  animated  to  nobler  pursuits,  by  more 
sij^lime  and  captivating  prospers.  * 

Vktue  b  partly  a  habit,  and  partly  a  science. 
As  to  its  princi{^,  it  is  purely  a  science ;  as  to 
its  pr^ice  and  peeress,  it  is  altcgether  a  habit; 

and 
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and  that  virtue  cannot,  in  either  respeft,  be  pef^ 
fed:  without  religion,  is  admitted  even  by  Shaftes^ 
bury  himself.  The  religion  of  nature,  therefore^ 
as  it  is  called,  founds  morality  on  temporal  re- 
wards and  punishments.  The  religion  of  Christy 
on  the  contrary,  founds  morality,  not  only  on  all 
the  natural  motives  to  reditudc,  but  also  on  the 
eternity  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Christi- 
anity tends,  consequently,  more  to  the  good  of 
I^uman  society,  than  the  mere  impulses  and  dic« 
tates  of  reason. 

But  you  will  as^  me,  admitting  all  I  have  said 
to  be  true,  where  are  the  places  of  these  rewards 
and  punishments  ?  In  regard  to  heaven,  you  will 
say,  we  are  in  utter  darkness.  Even  in  regard 
to  hell,  the  Scriptures  themselves  would  teach 
us  to  believe,  that  by  devils  are  meant,  the  idols 
or  objects  of  idolatry,  or  injurious  passions,  and 
nothing  else.  Prior  to  the  writing  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  you  will  also  contend,  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  of  any  angel  being  cast  out  of 
heaven,  on  account  of  his  having  sinned  against 
God,  as  is  the  common  opinion  of  such  an  apos- 
tate spirit ;  and  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the 
Book  pf  Chronicles,  by  the  word  Satan,  could 
not  have  intended  such  a  being.  Even  the 
Hebrew  word,  rendered  angels,  you  will  like- 
2  wise 
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naaotsiB  to  be  oflen  and  justly  tranced 
aease^gois^  and  sunaetknes  jevea  prophets,  the 
nikts  and  heads  of  the  people,  who  from  God 
debwred  his  messages  to  hk  chosen  seed ;  and^ 
tfacrefMe,  that  ithe  word  angels^  by  no  means  in- 
^Fauoably  4i6notes  invissble  spirits,  much  less  Haileii 
«fKrks. « 

Let  this  be  granted,  and  let  the  word  t^^^jvm, 
ifitftead  of  implyipg  cast  down  to  belly  signiiy,  as 
we  are  told  it  does,  to  trouble ^  or  move^  or  stir  upj, 
and  be  properly  applicable  only  to  water  ^  which^ 
by  a  naetaphor,  may  be  rendered  also  troubled 
<ir  peiplexed.  Let  it  also  be  admitted,  that  ap 
irilegohcal  ioierpretation  is  to  be  given  of  the 
whole  nanative  6f  our  Saviour's  being  led  up  in- 
to the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil ; 
and  a&^  having  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
ibgbts,  beii^  an  hungred ;  of  his  being  tempted 
1^  Satan,  and  Satan's  saying.  If  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made 
Ixead  ;  of  'his  being  taken  up  upon  a  pinnacle 
cr  battlement  of  the  temple,  and  the  idl\eu 
^rit  saying  to  him,  -If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
cast  thyself  down  from  hence,  for  it  is  written, 
<Sod  shall  give  his  angek  charge- concerniing  thee, 
and  in  their  hands  'they  shall  hoid  thee  up,  le^ 

^OL.  VI.  H  at 
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at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  fisot  s^ainst  a  stone  t 
of  his  baog  taken  up  upon  an  excdpdiag  h^ 
tnountaia,  and  the  devil*s  ^ewii^  him  all  tfa^ 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glpry  of  them  ^ 
and  saying,  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  and 
the  glory  of  them,  if  thou  wilt  &11  down  and 
worship  me ;  for  they  are  delivered  unto  me,  and 
to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  them. 

■ 

All  this,  for  aigument  sake,  I  grant  you,  and 
even  more,  if  you  are  so  inclined.  But  reodleft 
tliat  Christ,  as  well  as  Moses,  spoke  frequently  in 
figure  and  parable.  I  have  more  than  on€e,indee4, 
had  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  ancient  written  and 
verbal  style  of  communication.  Moses,  yoii  wiU 
rcmember,  for  instance,  was  well  acquainted  with 
that  principle  of  the  philosophers  of  his  days, 
which  said.  Important  things  are  stuengtheqed  by 
reserve,  but  weakened  by  general  acquaintance. 
Hence,  consequendy,  his  all^ories.  Christ, 
lalso,  revealed  the  mysteries  of  his  mission  to 
his  disciples,  and  to  them  in  privacy.  To 
the  people  he,  for  the  most  pai-f ,  spoke  figura* 
tively.  The  statue  of  Harpocrates,  among  the 
Egyptians,  was  always  represented  with  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  to  denote  silence.  The  priests  of 
Egypt,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Cabbalists  of  the 
Hebrews,  tl^  Brahmins  of  India^  the  Druids  of 

the 
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Tthfe  Sfiythiam,  the  Mytholc^sts  md  Poets,  the 
C^heuises,  Hesiods^  Homers,  Pythagorases,Platos, 
Porphyrysj  &c*  all  delivered  themselves  in  the 
same  enigmatic  and  mystical  manner.  Christ  thus 
also,  often  to  the  Jews,  personifies  sin,  calling  it 
their  master,  and  they  his  servants  or  slaves.  He 
tells  them,  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil* 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do ;  he  was 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not 
in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him/' 
Now  can  I  suppose  it  to  be  unjustifiably  ^rain* 
ing  the  sense  of  the  word  devil,  to  imagine  that 
by  that  word,  Christ  personified  sin,  whom  the 
Jew»  had  made  their  father,  by  doing  his  deeds  ? 
Or  can  any  man  seriously  believe,  the  Jews  had 
seen  the  deeds  of  the  devil  as  a  murderer  and  a 
liar  ?*  One  expression  of  St.  Paul,  however,  un* 
equivpcally  illustrates  and  explains  this  sort  of  in* 
terpretation.  "  Wherefore  wc;  would  have  come 
unto  you  (even  I,  Paul)  once  and  j^ain,  but 

•  Satan  hindeted  us."  Again  he  says,  "  When  I 
could  no  longer  forbear,  I  sent  to  know  your 

•  faith,  lest  by  some  means,  the  tempter,  havii^ 
tempted  you,  our  labour  be  in  vain."  The 
Apostle  James,  likewise,  says,  "  Resist  the  devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.     Draw  nigh  to  God, 

-  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you."     Even  though  it 

H  2  should 
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should  be  demaixled,  how  we  are  to  account  for  ' 
what  Jesus,  the  Evai^elists,  and  the  Apostles 
have  said  of  Satan,  as  beii^  then  existing,  if 
there  really  was  no  such  being  ?  May  it  not  be  re- 
plied, that  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  objedion, 
it  equally  applies  to  what  they  liave  said  of  dae- 
mons, which,  in  a  like  manner,  supposes,  not  only 
their  existence,  but  also  their  having  power  to 
possess  the  bodies  of  men,  and  produce  disorden 
in  them,  such  as  are  related  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ? 

On  all  such  questions,  I  neither  give  a  na- 
tive, nor  an  affirmative  decision ;  nor  is  it,  in 
my  apprehension,  of  the  smallest  consequence  as 
to  the  great  point  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. To  fix  on  the  locality  of  heaven  is  no 
more  within  our  power,  than  it  is  for  us  to  pene- 
trate into  the  essences  of  our  own  nature.  One 
thing,  however,  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  as  God 
is  bounteous  and  merciful,  whatever,  and  where- 
ever  heaven  may  be  placed,  it  will  be  as  open  to 
one  child  of  humanity  as  to  another;  to  the  virtu- 
ous Heathen,  as  to  the  virtuous  Christian ;  to 
the  poor  wretch,  who  unenlightened  wanders  in 
the  frozen  region,  as  to  the  proud  sedarist,  who 
excludes  all  others,  besides  those  of  his  own  im- 

mediate 
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mediate  pcrsuaaon,  fro;n  the  throne  of  mercy, 
and  from  the  luiinfluenced  benevolence  of  our 
common  Father. 

"  Common  sense,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  re- 
quires, that  every  thing,  proposed  to  the  under- 
standing, should  be  accompanied  with  such  proof 
as  the  nature  of  it  can  furnish.  He  who  requires 
more,  is  guilty  of  absurdity ;  he  who  requires  less, 
of  rashness.  And  nothing,  therefore,  should 
seem  in  speculation  so  proper  to  inforce  moral 
obligation,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a  revelation 
bdieved  to  be  true.  The  same  writer  affirms, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  did  their  utmost  to  establish  the 
belief  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
life,  that  they  might  the  more  effeaually 
allure  to  virtue,  and  deter  from  vice.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  he  afterwards  tells  us,  and  as  it 
were  exulting  in  the  contr^diftion,  that  the 
most  zealous  assertors  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
warmest  defenders  of  his  providence,  and  they 
who  were  the  most  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
religion  to  preserve  government,  either  rejected 
the  doArine  .of  a  future  state,  or  admitted  it 
only  by  halves ;  that  is,  not  admitting  it  as  rela- 
tive to  punishments. 

H  2  The 
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The  truth  is,  it  would  be  equally  erroneous  to 
say,  that  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  be- 
lieved it,  as  that  none  of  them  believed  it.  We 
have  had  an  abundance  of  examples  on-  this  head 
already.  You  will  not,  however,  have  forgotten, 
that  Plato  (and  there  is  no  necessity  to  recut  to 
other  names)  insinuates  in  many  places  the  want 
and  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  to  dis- 
cover the  service  which  God  ,  requires,  and  the 
expiation  for  sin,  and  to  give  men  stronger  as- 
surances of  the  rewards  and  punishments,  that 
await  them  in  another  world.  Neither  will  it 
have  escaped  you,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  him- 
self, in  various  passs^es  in  his  works,  owns  that 
men's  iniqui-ies  are  such,  as  to  render  natural  or 
revealed  religion,  and  all  the  means  that  tend  to 
the  reformation  of  mankind,  highly  necessary. 
And  that  nothing  should  be  neglefted,  which 
tends  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  and  all  the 
doftrines  of  natural  religion. 

The  vicissitudes  of  human  grandeur,  the  trans-» 
lations  and  revolutions  of  states  and  empires, 
the  peq)etual  fluAuations  of  powers  and  digni- 
ties, are  phaenomena  that  caught  the  earliest  ob- 
servation  of  mankind.  Experience  of  what  pass- 
ed immediately  under  their  own  eyes,  in  a  life 
moderately  extended,  without  regarding  general 

history, 
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butory^  whkrh  is  nothing  but  a  ceaseless  round 
(^advancement  and  abasement^  was  sufficient  to 
persuade  them  of  some  extraordinary  affe<flion 
in  the  universe,  that  seemed  to  oppose  stability 
and  human  prudence.  These  apprehensions^ 
favourii^  a  natural  disposition  to  the  wonderful, 
soon  grew  up  into  an  established  opinion,  that 
all  this  confusion  was  caused  by  a  certain  deity, 
who  envied  the  prosperity  of  mankind,  who  in 
petulance,  scattered  empires,  overturned  thrones, 
and  hurled  crowns  and  sceptres  from  one  side  of 
the  globe  to  the  other ;  while  constancy,  dura- 
tion, and  a  pure  unmixed  felicity,  were  the  ob- 
jeds  of  his  fixed  resentment.  To  this  deity 
they  gave  the  several  names  of  Nem;isis,  For- 
tune, the  evil  genius,  or  dsemon.  Herodotus 
ventures  to  insinuate,  that  all  the  gods  were  of 
an  envious  nature.  Plutarch  avows  the  belief  of 
an  envious  dxmon.  Even  the  atheist  Lucreti- 
lis,  whose  cold  philosophy  had  formally  exclud- 
ed all  superintendency  of  mind,  struck  with 
the  perpetually  shifting  prospedt,  betrays  his 
cause,  and  breaks  oijt  into  this  unexpedcd  con- 
ibsion, 

Usque  adeo  res  humanas  vis  ahdita  quadam 
Obterit^  &  pulchros  Fasceis  saevasque  securis.* 

H  4  The 
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The  transition  from  a  bad  deity,  to  a  merciless 
and  ui. relenting  one,  was  very  natural ;  especially 
with  men  who  assumed  the  privilege  of  callii^  the 
administration  of  Providence  to  account  on  every 
ordinary  occasion,  either  in  the  moral,  or  in  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  world.  In  the  ^e  of 
Sallust,  the  demoniac  hypothesis  was  generally 
received  and  acknowledged.  Virtue,  says  he, 
in  public  as  in  private  concerns  ought  to  be  om- 
nipotent. But  is  not  vice  the  evil  genius,  or 
d«mon,  that  throws  the  world  into  confusion  ? 
It  would  be  loss  of  time,  however,  were  I  to  detain 
you  with  all  the  instances,  which  are  to  be  quot- 
ed on  this  subjedl:  of  the  supernatural  interfe- 
rence of  evil  daemons.  Almost  every  writer  of 
antiquity  might  be  brought  forward  upon  this 
occasion  ;  but  let  it  content  us  to  know,  that  so 
deeply  rooted  an  opinion,  and  one  so  monstrom 
and  injurious  to  God,  soon  lost  its  credit,  on  the 
subversion  of  the  Pagan  creed,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  * 

The  operation  of  fear  is  more  wonderful,  I  will 
confess,  than  at  first  is  generally  imagined .  It 
has  even  been  more  often  recommended  as  a 
topical  and  radical  remedy,  than  any  other  affec- 
tion.    Hence  its  authoritative  influence  at  all 

times 
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times  in  systems  of  craft  and  superstition.  Thus 
we  read,  even  in  tnuch  grosser  instances,  its  ap- 
pHcation  has  been  extraordinarily  efficacious.  As 
for  example,  befoffe  the  use  of  bark,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully employed,  we  are  told,  in  the  cure  dF 
intern  jttent  tevers,  by  means  of  those  devices, 
which  are  most  hkely  to  excite  it ;  as  by  hanging 
toads  round  the  neck,  or  expobing  the  patient  to 
other  obje<3:s  of  dread,  which,  though  perhaps 
harmless  in  themselves,  were  deemed  highly  per- 
nicious. The  celebrated  Boerhaave,  after  all 
other  trials  had  failed,  cured  a  sympathetic  epi- 
lepsy, which  a  whole  ward,  almost,  of  orphan 
diiidren,  had  caught  from  one  who  was  really 
diseased,  by  assembling  all  the  children  in  a  room 
where  burning  cauldrons,  with  a  number  of  cau- 
terizing irons,  had  been  placed.  There  address- 
ing them  with  much  solemnity,  he  at  length 
concluded,  and  with  infinite  gravity  pronounced 
the  remedy  for  the  compliant  to  be  a  red  hot 
iron  ;  and  dire&ed  that  such  should  be  immedi- 
ately applied,  even  to  the  burning  to  the  bone, 
to  the  first  patient  who  should  be  seized  with  a 
fit.  Tlje  proceeding  had  its  effcft.  The  dis- 
ease was  immediately  checked,  and  its  further 
progress  consequently  prevented.  In  cases  of  in- 
sanity,-also,  (and  I  desire  yuu  will  not  laugh  at 
mj    pathological  comparisons)   this    pabMcn  is 

'obviously 
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obviously  useful,  as  by  its  influence  the  most 
furious  maniacs  are  quieted.  In  mania^  thejne^ 
fore,  fear  is  always  to  be  employed  with  safety, 
and  often  with  at  least  temporary  advantage*  In 
regard  to  other  diseases,  indeed,  I  have  not  medi- 
cal learning  enough  to  say,,  whether  extreme  ap- 
prehension, or  terror,  can  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. But  these  instances  are  sufficient,  for 
the  analogical  application  I  mean  to  make  of 
them  to  our  present  subjedt. 

In  a  French  book,  entitled  Kalendrier  des 
Bergers,  we  have  the  punishment  of  the  seven 
deadly,  sins,  imagined  with  considerable  strength 
of  fancy  ;  and  in  such  manner  as  I  think  must 
have  insured  it  some  sort  of  efficacy  in  its  day. 
The  proud  are  bound  by  hooks  of  iron  to  vast 
wheels,  like  mills,  placed  between  craggy  preci- 
pices, which  are  incessantly  whirling  with  the 
most  violent  impetuosity,  and  sound  like  thunder. 
The  envious  are  plunged  into  a  lake  half  frozen, 
from  wliich,  as  they  attempt  to  emerge  for  ease, 
their  naked  limbs  are  instantly  smote  with  a 
blast  of  such  intolerable  keenness,  that  they  are 
com]:>elled  to  dive  again  into  the  lake.  To  the 
wrathful  is  assigned  a  gloomy  cavern,  in  which 
their  bodies  are  butchered,  and  their  limbs 
mangled  by  daemons,    with  various .  weapons. 

The 
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The  slothful  arc  tormented  in  a  "  horrible  hall, 
dark  and  tenebrous/*  swarming  with  innume- 
rabl6  flying  serpents  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
which  sting  to  the  heart.  The  covetous  ar6 
dipped  in  cauldrons  filled  with  boiling  metals. 
The  gluttonous  are  placed  in  a  vale,  near  a  loath- 
some pool,  abounding  with  venomous  creatures ; 
on  whose  banks  tables  are  spread,  from  which 
they  are  perpetually  crammed  with  toads,  by 
dtvik.  And  concupiscence  is  punished  in  a 
field  full  of  immense  pits,  or  wells,  overflowing 
with  fire  and  sulphur. 

Tartarus,  you  know,  was  one  of  the  regions 
of  hell,  where,  accordmg  to  the  ancients,  the 
most  impious  and  guilty  among  mankind  were 
punished.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  brazen  wall, 
and  its  entrance  was  continually  hidden  firom 
the  sight  by  a  cloud  of  darkness,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  three  times  more  gloomy  than  the  ob- 
scurest night.  According  to  Hesiod,  it  was  a 
separate  prison,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
earth,  than  the  earth  is  from  the  heavens.  Vir- 
gil says,  it  was  surrounded  by  three  impenetrable 
walls,  and  by  the  impetuous  and  burning  streams 
of  the  river  Phlegethon.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
large  and  lofty  tower,  says  he,  whose  gates  are 
supported  by  columns  of  adamant,  which  nei- 
ther 
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ther  gods  nor  man  can  open.  In  Tartarus  were 
punished,  such  as  had  been  disobedient  to  their 
parents,  traitors,  adulterers,  faithless  ministers^ 
and  such  as  had  undertaken  unjust  and  cruel 
wars,  or  had  betrayed  their  friends  for  the  sake 
of  money.  It  ^^ras  also  the  place  where  Ixion, 
Tityus,  the  Danaides,  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  &e. 
were  punished  for  their  respedtive  offences, 

Nox,  you  will  likewise  recoUeft,  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  deities  among  the  heathens, 
and  daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her  imion  with 
her  brother  Erebus,  she  gave  birth  to  the  day 
and  the  light.  She  was  also  the  mother  of  the 
Parcae,  Hesperides,  and  dreams ;  of  Momus, 
fraud,  discord,  and  death.  The  constellations 
went  before  her,  as  her  constant  messengers. 
The  Parcae,  her  daughters,  were  the  most  power- 
ful of  goddesses,  for  they  presided  over  the  birth 
and  the  life  of  mankind.  Clotho,  the  youngest 
of  the  sisters,  presides  over  the  moment  of  birth, 
and  holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand.  Lachesis  spins 
out  all  the  events  and  aftions  of  our  lives,  vjid 
holds  a  spindle  in  her  hand ;  and  Atropos  the 
inflexible,  and  inexorable,  and  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  cuts  the  thread  of  life  with  her  disastrous 
scissars.  These  Parcas  were  generally  represented 
as  three  old  women,  with  chaplcts  made  of  wool, 

intervvovet\ 
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mtcneovienwiththe  flowers  of  the  Narcissus.  They 
were  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  fillet  of 
the  same  colour,  and  bound  with  chaplets; 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  these  mytholo* 
gical  and  poetical  conceits,  I  shall  finish  this 
letter  in  the  expressive  words  of  two  moralists, 
whose  labours  have  enlightened,  and  whose  abi- 
lities have  been  an  ornament  to  our  nation. 
**  'One  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  a  future  state," 
^ays  Dodlor  Jcdmson,  "  is,  that  we  shall  meet 
again  those  whom  ^^e  have  loved  upon  earth. 
Call  not  this  an  illusion.  Of  this,  I  am  certain, 
that  whether  it  be  an  illusion  or  not,  a  faith  in  it 
ought  to  be  cherished,  for  the  comfort-  it  brings 
to  the  heart ;  and  reverenced  for  the  dignity  it 
imparts  to  the  mind.  Such  a  feeling  makes  a 
happy  and  an  important  part  of  our  belief  in  a 
ftiture  existence.  It  -gives  energy  to  virtue,  and 
lability  to  principle." 

**  The  privilege  of  a  thinking  being"  says  Ad- 
dison, "  is  to  withdi*aw  from  the  objefts  that 
solicit  his  senses,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  in- 
ward on  himself.  For  my  own  part,"  says  he, 
"  I  often  mitigate  the  pain  arising  from  the  little 
misfortunes  and  disappointments  that  chequer 
human  life,  by  this  introversion  of  my  faculties, 
A.  wherein 
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wherein  I  regard  my  own  soul»  as  the  imag^  of" 
her  Creator^  and  receive  great  consolation  from 
beholding  those  perfe<9:ions,  which  testify  her 
divine  original,  and  lead  me  into  some  knpwledge 
of  her  everlasting  archetype.     But  there  is  not 
any  property  or  circumstance  of  my  beings  that 
I  contemplate  with  more  joy,  than,  my  immor- 
tality.    I  can  presently  overlook  any  momentary 
sorrow,  when  I  reflcft  it  is  in  my  power  to  be 
happy  during  an  eternity.   If  it  were  not?  for  this 
thought,  I  had  rather  be  a  brute  than  a  man  ; 
the  most  stupid  and  senseless  of  animals,  than  a 
reasonable  mind,  tortured  with  an  extreme  innate 
desire  of  that  perfedion,  which  it  despairs  to  ob- . 
tain.     And  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  I  behold 
instinft,  reason,  and  faith,  all  concurring  to  at- 
test this  comfortable  truth.     It  is  revealed  from 
heaven ;  it  is  discovered  by  philosophers ;  and 
the  ignorant  and  uninformed  part  of  mankind 
have  a  natural  propensity  to  believe  it.'* 


LET- 
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Paganism,   we    are   told,    was   rapidly 
wearing  out  in  tlieory,  if  not  in  praftice,  when 

Christianity  appeared.  Its  impostures  were  de- 
te&ed  y  its  absurd  do<9:rines  and  rites  were  ex- 
posed to  ridicule.  The  priests  could  not  defend 
it ',  and  philosophers  explained  it  away.  It,  ia 
short,  lay  exposed,  like  an  unfortified  country, 
and  open  to  every  incursion.  On  the  contrary, 
Christianity  was  fresh  and  vigorous :  and  by  be- 
ing declared  to  be  the  rcli^on  of  mankind,  in 
contradistindion  to  the  code  of  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  being  compoised  of  more  sublime  and  humane 
dodrines,  it  was  rapidly  embraced.  And  no 
sooner  had  it  taken  possession  of  the  court  and 
the  cities,  than  heathenism  became  so  generally 
the  religion  of  peasants  only,  that  the  appellation  of 
Paganism  most  probably  took  its  rise  from  that 
circumstance.* 

This 
*  Bolingbrake. 
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This  is  such  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Bo^ 
lingbroke,  and  of  such  an  age  as  the  Augustan^ 
tliat  he  would  not  have  made  it,  could  it  in  any 
manner  have  been  avoided :  it  was  irresistibly 
forced  upon  him  by  truth.  But  was  it  likely 
that  so  many  beams  of  light  should  have  issued 
from  the  chambers  of  heaven,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  lead  man  into  error  ?  The  parent  of 
modern  deism,  the  formidable  Lord  Herbert,  of 
Cherbur)',  himself,  confesses  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  Gentiles  had  of  the  one  supreme  God, 
was  lame  and  imperfcd: ;  and  thence,  says  he, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  rays  of  the  divine  per- 
feftions  being  intercepted,  a  wonderful  darkness 
overspread  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.*  He  also 
observes,  that  from  what  was  added  by  priests, 
poets,  and  philosophers,  the  whole  fabric  of 
truth  was  in  danger  of  falling  to  the  ground. 
*'  Tota  inclinata,  in  casumquc  prona,  mutavit 
veri.oiis  fabrica/**- 

A  plairi  man,  on  inquiring  into  the  principles 
of  hib  religion,  may  not  perhaps  at  once  be  able 
to  say  what  pure 'Christianity  is,  divested  of  its 
ornaments,  apj^endages,  and  corruption ;  but,  • 
what  it  is  not,  I  think  he  will  boldly  venture  to 
affirm ;  which  is,"  that  it  is  not  the  offspring  of 

fraud 
*  De  Verrtate, 
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Sraod  dr  fi&ion.  Suchy  indeed,  on  a  superficial 
V«Bw,  Jie  knows  it  may  have  appeared  to  men 
tvea  o£  good  understandings,  whose  lot  it  un-* 
luckily  had  been  to  take  in  too  circumscribed  $ 
iBdd  q{  observation,  or  to  havq  bcea  employed 
on  matters  of  more  immediate  worldly  <:oncern. 
But  a  ck>ser  inspe&ion,  an  examination  with  ac- 
coiacy  aofl  candour,  he  knows  must  dispel  the 
i^lusio^,  or  at  least  satisfadprily  evince,  that, 
however  fraud  and  fidtion  may  have  grown  up 
with  it,  jt  qever  could  have  been  grafted  on  the 
sarae  stock,  npr  have  been  planted  by  the  same 
hand.^  Arrogance^  and  the  high  tone  of  au- 
thoiity,  wsumed  by  mortals  like  himself,  will  in- 
ijeed  pipvok^  his  indignation.  But  on  further 
sefledion  he  will  perceive,  that,  however  altered 
hom  its  primitive  simplicity,  the  religion  o£ 
C^tff&t  is  not  a  mass  of  presumption,  which 
vQjiId  cypposc  itself  to  right  reason ;  but  on  the 
contr^^  that  the  firm  and  rational  belief  of 
God>  even  on  philosophical  grounds,  lies  at  the 
fwodation  of  Christianity. 

T^  iin4ertaking  o^Clirist  was  a  glorious  and 
a  m^ty  one.  It  was  the  reforming,  and  the 
cQUg^teaifg  the  world.  And  here,  permit  me 
i^in  to  demand,  what  were  the  instruai^ents  he 

vo*.  VI,  J         ,  put 

*  Soame  Jfoynt. 
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put  into  adion,  for  the  success  of  this  ^reat  and 
momentous  enterprize?  Or  what  were  the  ne* 
wards  which  he  gave  in  expedation  ?  Ih  die  first 
f)lace,  his  ministers  were  indigent,  humble  men, 
ay^fjLfjuxToi  KKt  ihofjcuy  and  daily  forced  to  la- 
bour for  tlie  means  even  of  daily  subsistence. 
Of  men  of  such  low  estate  he  made  choice,  for 
the  spreading  abroad  his  doftrines.  In  regard 
to  their  rewards,  he  assured  them  of  none  in  this 
life ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  remuneration  for 
the  agonizing  sufferings  they  were  to  undeigo, 
was,  as  he  expressly  declared  to  them,  joy 
and  happiness  in  another  state  of  existence. 
Was  this  an  usual  or  an  alluring  way  of  com- 
mencing reformation  ?  That  which  is  invisible,  is 
to  him,  who  has  no  hopes  of  a  futurity,  both 
imaginary  and  ridiculous.  Nor  are  ignorant  men, 
in  general,  to  be  tempted  to  surrender  themselves 
cheerfully  to  misery  and  torment,  on  the  bore 
promise  of  blessings  to  be  heaped  on  them, 
when  as  men,  they  shall  be  no  longer  capaHc  of 
enjoying  them  !  On  what,  then,  was  he  to  de- 
pend for  success,  while  a6ting  in  every  respcft 
repugnant  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  refined, 
as  well  -^  to  the  instindtive  movements  of  the 
uncultivated  understanding,  but  on  the  sound* 
nes5  and  truth  of  his  dodrine  ? 

4  Christ's 
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Christ's  commission,  you  will  tdl  me,  while 
Jje  was  living  and  afting  in  the  flesh,  extended 
only  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  beyond  this 
he  was  not  to  exercise  his  ministry,  either  by 
himself  or  his  disciples.  Thus,  when  he  chose 
the  twelve,  and  the  seventy,  and  sent  them. out 
to  preach  among  the  Jews,  it  was  with  a  parti-  , 
cular  ipjundion,  not  to  go  among  the  Gentiles 
or  proselytes  of  the  gate,  nor  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  cities  of  the  Samarit-ans  j  but  to  preach 
npentance,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  in  his  name, 
to  the  Jews  only,  and  to  declare,  that  "  he  was 
sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel :" 
and  accordin^y,  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  was  confined  entirely  to  the  three 
provinces  of  Palestine,  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Galikc,  where  the  Jerusalem  Hebrew  was  un- 
derstood. 

You  do  not,  however,  certainly  mean  by 
this  to  insimiate  that  Christ's  design  extended 
ao  further  than  to  the  Jewish  nation,  While 
he  lived,  he  himself  undoubtedly  never  opened 
hb  commission  fturther.  But  his  gpneral  and  re- 
peated expressions  take  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  human  race.  The  phrenzy  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  indeed,  never  ventured  to  accus?  him 
of  blasphemously  circumscribing  the  favour  of 

I  2  Almighty 
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Almighty  God.  .  Sedaries^  1  know,  who  hate 
disgraced  his  system,  have  sometimes  impiously 
drawn  a  line  of  demarcation.  Nay,  it  bath  not 
been  unusual  for  them  to  divide  the  earth  into 
two  parts;  to  give  eternal  damnation  to  the 
one  moiety,  and  oracular  omnipotenqr,  vice* 
gerent  heavenly  authority,  and  fulminating  right> 
and  the  power  of  proscription,  to  the  other.  But 
this  was  never  in  the  contemplation  of  our  Saviourii* 

Christ  died  for  mankind  indiscriminately.  Why 
then,  you  will  ask,  was  not  Christi^ty^indis-* 
criminately  given  to  all  ?  I  answer  the  question  by 
a  counter  question.  Why  has  Providence  pCF- 
mitted  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  to  il- 
luminate Europe  in  so  distinguished  a  manner, 
while  Africans  are,  in  a  great  measure,  as  barba- 
rous  and  uncivilized,  as  the  quadrupeds  that  range 
through  the  woods  ?  Why  are  the  poor  wretches 
in  Hudson's  Bay  afforded  scarcely  the  necessaries 
of  life;  while  in  Engkmd,  France^  Gennaoyy. 
and  the  other  happy  parts  of  the  ^obe,  tbe 
more  forttinate  inhabitants  have  had  dealt  to 
them  with  a  liberal  hand,  net  only  all  the  ne-* 
cessaries,  but  all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of 
life  ?  These  questions  you  can  no  more  answer^ 
than  I  can  yours.  And,  therefore,  it  is.  idle, 
thou^  it  may  peths^s  be  stiled  ingenious,  to 

wgue. 
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iigne,  that  if  tt  had  pfeassd  God  to  ordain,  that 
the  ktn^wledgp  of  Christ  shauld  be  uoivenal,  he 
would  not  have  wrapt  up  his  coming  in  oboctire 
enigtnaticai  veils,  like  the  re^nses  of  the  Pythia, 
formen  to  guess  at,  but  would  have  set  them 
down  in  wopds  at  full  iength,  and  not  in  mysti- 
cal  figures ;  that  he  would  have  plainlj  fold 
maflidnd,  in  such  and  such  a  year  of  Au- 
gustus's reign,  or  of  Herod's  adnunistration, 
Christ  would  be  bom ;  that  such  a  perfidious 
wnstch  as  Judas  would  betray  bim ;  that  the 
Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews  would  plot  his  death  ^ 
and  that  God  would,  after  so  many  yeaiis,  punish 
that  people  for  their  unjust  and  cruel  treat- 
ment of  hio),  by  the  final  destrudiion  of  their 

I  need  not  remind  you  here,  thait  tSie  gospel 
teaches,  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  extends  to 
those  who  lived  loi^  befoie  our  Lord  on  earth, 
-^ai  who  ne«r  heard  of  his  name.  No  condu*- 
ainn,  then,  un&vourable  to  Christianity,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  its  bemg  known 
in  some  parts  only,,  and  Qot  known  till  four 
thousand  years  after  the  creation.  For  tf  it  had 
been  known  one  thousand,  or  three  thousand 
yean  sooner,  a  captious  nund  might  still  a^, 
why  was  it  not  earlier,  and  co-eyal  with  man- 

I  3  kind? 
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kind  ?  Whatever  concerns  man  must  have  a  be* 
ginning;  and  that  Being  who  governs  the  uni- 

•.  verse,  and  who  sees  at  once  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future,  can  alone  determine,  when 
any  particular  dispensation  of  Providence  ought 
to  b^n,  how  quick,  or  how  slow  it  ought  to 
be  in  its  progress,  and  when  it  should  be  com- 
pleted. Is  it  correA  in  argument,  to  supposp 
the  recency  of  a  discovery,  to  be  absolutely 

.  against  its  utility?  On  such  grounds,  many  of 
the  most  beneficial  discoveries  even  of  man, 
within  modem  times,  would  be  totally  con- 
demned. * 

The  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  superintendency  of  God,  is  more 
feeble,  you  may  believe  me,  than  that  of  infants, 
in  regard  to  the  comprehension  of  mathematics. 
But  give  me  leave  to  ask,  if  even  such,  or  some- 
what similar  modes,  of  reasonings  be  not  in  some 
respeds  very  striking  confirmations  of  the  very 

'  truth  of  the  Christian  system  ?  A  writer  of  great 
mental  energy, -f  and    one  openly  adverse'  to 

'  Christianity,  is  yet  even  found  thus  to  express 
hitnself :    He  first    speaks   of  rtian*s    natural 

.  weakntjss  and.  inability ;  and  represents  those  as 

,  vain  of  themselves,  who,  in  the  present  state  of 

mankind 

^         ♦  Beattie.  '   +  Dr.  Morgan. 
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]X^mkiQ4>  talk  of  the  strei^h  of  human  retson 
iq  matters  of  religion.  At  the  time  of  Christ's 
appearing  then,  says  he,  mankind  in  general 
were  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  and  darkness, 

.  with  respeft  to  the  true  knowledge  of  Gpd,  and 
of  themselves,  and  of  all  those  moral  relations  a^d 
obligations  we  stand  in  to  the  Supreme  Beiog* 
and  to  one  another.  All  were  under  a  great 
uncertainty  concerning  a  future  state,  and  the 
concern  of  divine  Providence  in  the  government 
of  the  worla ;  and  at  the  same  time,  were  filled 
with  a  proud  and  empty  conceit  of  their  own 
moral  abiUties  and  self  sufficiency.  Christ's 
doArines  on  these  heads,  however,  certainly, 
though  they  appeared  to  be  the  true  and  ge- 
nuine  principles  of  nature  and  reason,  when  he 
had  set  them  in  a  proper  hght,  yet  were  such  . 
as  the  people  had  never  heard  or  thought  of  be- 
fore, and  never  would  have  known,  without  such 
an  instru dor,  and  one  possessed  of  such  means,  and 
such  opportunities  of  knowledge.  They>therefore, 
who  would  judge  righdy  of  the  strength,  of  hu- 
man reason,  in  matters  of  morality  and  r^ligjon, 
under  tlie  present  corrupt  and  degenerate  state  of 
mankind,  ought  consequently  to  take  their,  esti- 
mate from  those  parts  of  the  world,  which  never 

.  bad  the  benefit  of  revelation,  and  this, .  perhaps, 
mighj:.  make  then!  less  arrogant  of  themselves, 

1 4  and 
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and  more  thankfial  to  God,  for  the  li^  of  the 
gospel* 

This  same  writer,  in  another  place^  asks,  if  the 
religion  of  nature,  under  the  present  pravity 
and  corruption  of  mankind,  were  written  witt^ 
sufficient  strength  and  clearness  upon  every 
man*s  heart ;  why  might  not  a  Chinese,  or  an 
Indian,  draw  up  as  good  a  system  of  natural  reli- 
gion as  a  Christian;  and  why  have  we  never 
met  with  any  such  ?  On  the  contrary  be  re- 
marks, let  us  take  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Plato, 
Socrates,  or  the  greatest  moralist  that  ever  li ve4 
without  the  light  of  revelation,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear that  their  best  systems  of  morality  were  in- 
tej'mixed  and  blended  with  so  much  superstition, 
aobd  so  many  gross  absurdities,  as  quite  to  dude 
and  defeat  their  main  design. 

.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
cidedly clear,  than  that  it  is  impossible  those 
men  should  have  any  just  idea  of  the  perfection 
of  God,  who  think  the  dictates  of  infinite  wis- 
dom  do  not  carry  their  6wn  evidence  with  them, 
orju-e  not  by  their  own  innate  worth  discoverable 
to  all  mankind^  Were  it  not  so,  how  could  such 
be  distii^ished  from  the  uncertain  opinions  of 

weak 

♦  Moral  Philosopher. 
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^Mk  and  fidiiUe  individuals;  not  to  say  the  ^4iim- 
Mcs  and  reveries  of  visionary  enthusiasts  ?  It  ton- 
sequently  is  not  wise,  within  the  pale  of  Dinstiir 
aaiity,  to  declare,  that  "  Certain  thfags,  if  th^ 
are  n6t  to  be  adored  as  mysteries,  ought  to  be 
exploded  as  absurdities.*^  Not  should  it  be  too 
much  insisted  upon,  that  iH^ligion  ought  to  be 
received  on  the  score  of  authority;  for  this 
would  imply,  that  if  the  same  authority  pro- 
miidgated  a  different  religion,  we  should,  on  the 
same  authority,  be  obliged  to  receive  it ;  and 
indeed,  it  is  an  odd  method  of  proving  the 
truth  of  a  book,  by  the  truth  of  the  doftrine  it 
contains;  and  at  the  same  time  to  conclude 
those  doi^rines  to  be  true,  because  contained  in 
that  book.  And  yet  this  is  a  method  every 
tUEan  pursues^  who  contends  that  others,  as  we& 
MS  himself,  should  be  absolutely  governed  by  au- 
thority  as  well  as  by  reason. 

Some  scrupulously  orthodox  men  say,  they 
see  no  cause  to  believe,  that  God  takes  equal 
delight  in  the  various  kinds  of  worship,  which 
have  been  established  in  the  world ;  and  that  a 
specific  difference  in  religion  is  in  itself,  and  ab- 
straftedfy  considered,  as  acceptable*  to  him,  as 
that  diversity  of  beings  ^Vhich  he  has  niade ; 
^specially  as  he  has  plainly  discovered  one  most 

|)erfe6t 
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.perfeA  standard.  *  It  is  but  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  suppose,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  Be- 
.  ing  whom  all  mankind  adore^  We  behold  the 
same  stars  ;  we  live  under  the  influence  of  a9e 
common  heaven ;  we  are  encompassed  by  the 
same  universe.  Each  unenlightened  man,  there- 
fore, follows  his  own  plan  in  the  search  of  truth. 
It  clearly,  then,  was  the  will  of  the  Governor 
.of  the  earth,  that  the  Syrians  should  worship 
one  way ;  the  Greeks  another ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians another.  Had  he  meant  otherwise,  be 
would  have  so  ordained  it ;  and  men  would  of 
necessity  have  followed  what  he  had  prescribed 
to  them. -f 

If  wc  suppose  a  large  family  of  children,  who 
on  any  particular  day,  or  particular  circumstance, 
.made  it  a  constant  custom  to  present  to  their 
parents  some  token  of  their  affedion  and  grati- 
tude; each  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  make  a 
different  offering,  and  most  probably  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner.  Some  would  pay  their  congratu- 
jations  in  themes  of  verse  or  prose ;  some  by 
little  devices,  as  their  genius  diftated,  or  accord- 
ing to  what  tliey  thought  would  please;. and, 
perhaps,  the.  least  of  all,  not  able  to  do  any  of 
those  things,  would  ramble  into  the  garden,  or 
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the  field,  and  gather  what  it  thought  the  pret- 
tiest flower  it  could  find,  though,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  but  a  simple  weed.  Nor  i^uld  the 
parent,  perhaps,  be  less  gratified  by  such  variety, 
than  if  the  whole  had  afted  on  a  concerted  plan, 
and  each  had  made  exadtly  the .  same  offering. 
This  would  have  the  cold  appearance  of  contriv- 
ance, or  the  harsh  onfc  of  controul.  But  of  all 
unwelcome  things,  nothing  surely  could  more 
affliA  the  parent,  than  to  know,  that  the  whole  of 
them  had  afterwards  gotten  tc^ether  by  the  ears, 
boys  and  girls,  fighling,  scratching,  reviling,  and 
abusing  each  other,  to  determine  which  was  the 
best  present.  * 

The  heavens  and  their  great  Creator  are  at 
first  bid  in  clouds,  to  unenlightened  man. 
Hence  the  rude  emblem.  Then  comes  the  ado- 
ration of  the  sun,  and  the  astral  glory.  Thence 
follow  the  symbolical  representations  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Artists 
of  ability  at  length  start  up.  From  them  issue 
an  Apollo,  a  Venus,  a  Jupiter.  These  at  first 
draw  admiration  :  they  finally  fix  reverence ; 
and  idolatry  becomes  established.  The  great 
and  the  learned  affix  one  idea  to  the  gods ;  the 
multitude  affix  another  ^  and,  agreeably  to  theii^ 
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rude  sentimcnft«  of  moftjity,  decks  them  in  vir- 
tue or  in  vice,  as  best  suits  the  occaskm.  The 
poet  aj^ears  last  of  all,  and  saadtifies  tlie  my- 
thdcgicai  dieat  by  the  hannooy  of  number,  and 
the  sweetness  of  sound.  The  result  is  to  be 
read  b  the  history  of  nations.  Tiie  maaaera  of 
the  people  ai^  to  be  found  in  the  attributes  of 
their  divinities. 

There  are  no  people,  indeed,  who  do  not,  ^^y 
the  light  of  nature,  and  an  internal  sense  of  their 
own  weakness,  agree  in  submisaon  to  a  superior 
bemgs    though  they  all,  perhs^,  disagree  in 
the  ideas  they  have  formed .  to  themselves  of 
him.     Every  thing,  of  which  the  senses  can 
judge,  or  which  the  imagination  can  form,  what- 
ever is  most  brilliant,  and  beyond  our  reach,  -as 
well  as  whatever  is  most  vile,  terrific,  and  noGd« 
ous,  bath  been  deified  by  some  people  ar  othv. 
£ach  has  had  its  incense,  its  altars,  and  its  vi^*. 
tims.     In  one  place  there  have  been  visible,  gods* 
represented  by  bronzes  and  marbles  -,  in  another^ 
it  has  been  a  crime  to  represent  the  obyed  o£ 
worship.     Here  have  flowed  the  blood  of  ftni«- 
mals  and  men ;  there  incenae  only  has  sitiok^ 
ed.     In  this  spot,  the  angry  gods  havie  beenapt. ; 
peascd  by  public  games  and  spedlacles ;  in  that, 
by  rigorous  pen^ce,  and  voluntary  sufferings. 

He 
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He  who  honours  the  divinity  of  that  country, 
abominates  the  divinity  of  this.  The  most  im- 
posing pageantry  of  the  hierarchy,  is  but  sacrilege 
to  the  Mahommedan.  There  is,  however,  all 
tiiis  time,  but  one  God.  And  O  !  divine  truth, 
iriieoeveF  it  shall  please  the  Father  of  mercies 
to  let  his  light  shine  universally  among  men, 
the  darkness,  which  now  covers  so  much  of  the 
earth,  will  be  dispersed ;  and  the  innumerable 
natiotts,  who  still  remain  in  blindness,  will  have 
that  path  rendered  clear  to  them,  which  undevi-» 
atm^  conduAs  to  terrestrial  tranquility,  and  to 
immortal  happiness ! 

The  first  publishers  of  Christianity  preached 
the  leli^on  of  Jesus,  not  merely  in  small  vil- 
lages, .  or  obscure  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
populous  cities,  in  those  parts  of  the  worid,  that 
weie  most  celebrated  for  the  liberal  arts,  learn- 
mg,  and  politeness.  Tiiey  published  that  reli* 
gion,  atid  the  wonderful  fafts  by  which  it  was 
supported,  throughout  the  Lesser  Asia„  Greece, 
and  Italy  ;  in  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,Philippi,  Athens, 
and  Rome  itself.  But  is  it  a  worthy  condu<5t  in 
latitudmarians,  particularly  in  Hume,  does  it 
even  square  with  tlie  principles  of  his  own  creed, 
in  speaking  of  Christianity,  to  alledge  that,  '*  in 
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the  in&ncy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  too  incx>nsiderable 
to  deserve  their  attention  and  regard  -,  and  when 
afterwards  they  would  willingly  deted;  the  cheat, 
in  order  to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the 
season  is  gone,  and  the  records  and  witnesses, 
who  might  clear  up  the  matter,  are  perished  be- 
yond recovery  ?*** 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  by  a  formal 
reply  to  this  indecent  aspersion ;  or  by  enume- 
rating instances  of  the  wise  and  learned,  the  bu- 
siness of  whose  lives  was  to  search  after  truth,  to 
sift  the  several  opinions  of  philosophers  concern- 
ing the  duty,  the  end,  and  chief  happiness* of 
reasonable  creatures,  and  who  were  among  the 
earliest  converts  to  Christianity.    Three  of  them 
only  I  will  mention,  who  were  members  of  se- 
nates, famous  for  their  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Joseph  the  Arimathean,  was  of  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim ;  Dionysius  was  of  the  Athenian  Arpo- 
pagus ;  and  Flavins  Clemens  was  of  the  Roman 
senate;  nay,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  consul  at 
Rome.     These  three  were  so  thoroughly  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
the  first  of  them,  according  to  all  the  reports  of 
antiquity,  died  a  martyr  for  it;  as  did  the  se- 
cond 
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cond,  unless  we  disbelieve  Aristides,  his  fellow- 
Citizeri  and  contemporary  ;  and  also  the  third,  as 
we  are  informed,  both  by  Roman  and  Christian 
authors.     . 

Tertullian  tells  the  Roman  governors,  that 
their  corporations,  councils,  armies,  tribes,  com- 
panies, the  palace,  senate,  and  courts  of  judica- 
ture, were  filled  with  Christians.  And  Arno- 
bius  asserts,  that  men  of  the  finest  parts  and 
learning,  orators,  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
lawyers,  philosc^hers,  physicians,  despising  the 
sentiments  they  had  been  once  fond  of,  took  up 
their  rest  in ,  the  Christian  religion.  Nor  was  it 
likdy  it  should  have  happened  otherwise,  when 
honest  and  learned  heathens  saw  multitudes 
of  virtuous  men,  daily  forming  themselves  upon 
the  example  of  their  Saviour,  animated  by  his 
pcecepts,  and  aduated  by  that  spirit,  which 
.he  had  promised  to  send  amongst  his  dis- 
ciples.* 

**  You  are  eloquent,"  says  the  respeftable 
Bishop  Watson  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  in  describing 
the  austere  morality  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
as  adverse  to  the  propensities  of  sense,  and  ab- 
horrmt  from  all   the    innocent  pleasures  and 
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amusements  of  life  ^  and  you  enlaf]g3,  with  i 
studied  minuteness^  upon  their  censuresof  luxuiy/ 
and  their  sentiments  concerning  marriage  and 
chastity  i  but  in  this  circumstantial  enumeration 
of  their  errors  or  their  faults  (which  I  am  under 
HO  necessity  of  denying  or  excusing)  you  seem  to 
forget  the  very  purpose  for  which  you  pm&ss  to 
have  introduced  the  mention  of  them ;  for  the 
pi<^ure  you  have  drawn  is  so  hideous,  and  the 
colouring  so  dismal,  that  instead  of  alluring  to  a 
closer  inspedion,  it  must  have  mode  every  man 
of  pleasure,  or  of  sense,  turn  from  it  with  horror 
or  disgust  5  and  so  far  from  contributing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  Chnsianity,  by  the  austerity  of 
its  manners,  it  must  be  a  wonder  to  any  cme» 
how  the  first  Christians  even  made  a  single  coii 
vert. — ^It  was  first  objeded  by  Cclsus,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  mean  religion,  inculcating  such  a 
pusillanimity  and  patience  imder  affironts^  such  a 
contempt  of  riches,  and  woridly  honours,  as  must 
weaken  the  nerves  of  civil  government,  and  expose 
a  society  of  Christians  a  prey  to  the  first  invaders. 
This  objedion'has  been  repeated  by  Bayle ;  and 
though  fully  answered  by  Bernard  and  others,  it 
is  still  the  favourite  theme  of  every  esprjlforis^ 
our  own  age  :  even  you.  Sir,  continues  the  3i« 
shop,  think  the  aversion  of  Christians  to  the 
biaiinesa  c£  war  and  government,  a  criminal 
2  disregard 


disngudto  the  public  weifat^."*  To  all  that 
kas  been  said  upon  this  sid^ei^,  it  mof  fvidi  ju»^ 
tio^  I  tliiak»  be  answered,  that  Chmtialiity 
tioubks  not  itedf  with  ordiering  the  constitution! 
of  crvii  societies^  but  levek  tbe  weight  of  aU  its 
influence  at  the  hearts  of  the  individuals  which 
compose  th<f  m ;  and  as  Origen  said  to  Cdsus^ 
were  eVery  individual  in  every  natic^  a  gospel 
Ghristism,  there  would  be  neither  internal  iojus » 
tioe»  iior  external  war ;  there  would  be  none  of 
those  passions  which  embitter  the  intercourses  of 
civil  life,  and  desolate  the  globe.  What  re- 
proach then  can  it  be  to  a  religion,  that  it  incul-^ 
cates  dodlrines,  which,  if  universally  pra^tised^ 
would  introduce  universd  tranquility,  and  the 
most  exalted  happiness  among  mankind  ?* 

• 

But  there  is  a  very  material  point,  exclaim 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  which  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  req)e6ting 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ :  he  him-^ 
self  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  hb  dmth,  as  a  jH-qpitUtion  and  atonement  for 
the  sbs  of  the  worid ;  and  an  indi^)ensable  con« 
dition  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  He  prayed 
fervently  and  earnestly,  not  to  be  put  4o.  anf 
such  trial ;  and  that,  if  possible,  such  a  cup  of 
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sorrow  might  pass  from  hiiti*  Now,  i^any  man 
to  ima|^ne>  that  Christ  would  have  spent  a 
whole  night  in  such  earnest  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions to  God,  even  in  tears  and  in  bloody  sweats, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  thing  which  he  certainly 
knew  must  happen ;  and  which  had  previously 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  Father  and  him  ? 
Would  the  common  Saviour  and  friend  of  man- 
kind have  thus  declined  a  few  hours  bodily  pa'm, 
in  a  way  that  many  thousands  had  suffered  be- 
fore him,  had  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  de- 
stroy the  power  of  the  devil,  or  to  open  the  gates 
of  heaven  to  a  whole  world  of  lost,  undone  crea- 
tures ?  In  short,  continue  they,  there  is  an  eter- 
nal contradidtion  to  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things,  in  the  doftrine  that  Christ  was  punished 
for  our  sins,  or  that  we  are  rewarded  for  his 
righteousness.*  ' 

A  still  more  fash  author  ventures  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  makes  the  love  displayed  in 
it,  partiality,  and  the  justice  shewed  in  it,  injus- 
'tice  :  and  that  injustice  and  cruelty  were  more- 
over united,  inasmuch  as  that  mankind  would 
not  have  been  redeemed,  if  the  Jews  bad  not 
crucified  Chiist ;  and  yet  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
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jefted  and  punished  for  crucifying  him.*  I 
have  already,  however,  declared  my  insufficiency 
for  unravelling  the  mysterious  ways  of  the  will  of 
Providence.  In  what  method  it  might  have 
pleased  God  to  deal  with  his  creatures,  and  to 
dispense  his  afts  of  grace  and  favour  towards 
them,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine; 
Until  it  shall  be  revealed,  it  must  lie  hidden. 
But  Christ  was  surely  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  He 
was,  and  no  one  can  deny  it,  despised  and  re* 
je<5ted  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted 
with  grief. 

The  sufferings  and  death  of  Christy  we  have 
consequently  reason  to  believe,  to  have  been  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin ;  the  moral  and  effec- 
tive means  for  the  salvation  and  recovery  of 
maa  :  not  perhaps  as  justifying  us  altogether  in 
Itself^  but  as  direding  us  to,  and  putting  us  in 
the  way  and  method  of  our  justification  and  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  And  thus  we  may  proba- 
bly be  right  in  supposing,  that  we  are  justified 
and  saved  by  arid  through  Christ,  who,  by 
his  righteousness  and  obedience  unto  death,  hath 
obtained  favour  of  God  to  set  up  a  kingdom  of 
peace  and  righteousness  in  the  world ;  and  hence, 
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by  a  warrantable  metaphor,  that  be  is  our  Pro 
pitiator  and  Redeemer* 

But  although  it  be  thus  contended,  thai 
Christ,  who  is  held  up  as  the  greatest  example  (rf 
patience,  did  not  die  for  the  sins  of  men;  or  even 
if  he  did,  that  he .  did  not  bear  his  suSering^ 
and  death  with  any  tolerable  courage,  even  with 
the  composure  .  of  heathen  resolution  ;  may  we 
not  answer  with  Origen?  "  Christ's  silence  under 
the  whips  and  torments,  shewed  greater  courage 
and  patience,  than  the  most  eloquent  Greek  or 
Roman  could  have  shewn,  by  speaking  in  such 
circumstances."  To  this  may  be  added,  what 
edipscs  the  glory  of  all  •  former  suflerers,  that 
under  his  suf&rings  he  prayed  for  his  enemies  ; 
**  Father  foigive  them,  for  tlicy  know  not  what 
they  do." 

Magnanimity,  in  great  distress,  always  Bppc3J% 
with  a  divinity  about  it.  But  the  weakness  of 
borrow  only  aj^)ears  sublime,  when  it  arises  from 
what  we  feel  for  others,  more  than  from  what 
we  feel  for  ourselves.  This  Son  of  God,  then^ 
who  was  given  to  be  the  ruler  of  men,  for  *•  Un- 
to us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and 
the  govemnient  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  wonderful,  counsellor, 
I  the 
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flic  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Piince  oiF  Peace;*'*  when  he  saw  the  nig^t 
was  arrived,  whereia  he  was  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  like  a  dying  father  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  mingling  consolation 
to  his  disciples  with  his  last  instructions,  '^  He 
lift  lip  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said.  Father  !  the 
hour  is  come."  ^  Then  finishing  with  that  so- 
kmn  prayer  of  intercession  for  the  church,  which 
closed  hiis  ministry,  he  immedi^ely  went  forth 
with  his  disciples  into  the  garden  of  Gethsemanc, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  those  who  came  to 
apprehend  him.  This  was  the  hour  of  distress, 
and  of  blood.  When  subsequently  led  forth  to 
suffer,  the  first  voice  we  hear  from  him,  is  a  ge- 
nerous lamentation  over  the  fate  of  his  unfortu- 
nate, though  guilty  country ;  and  to  the  1^  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  we  beliold  him  in  possession  of  the 
same  gentle  and  benevolent  spirit.  No  upbraiding, 
no  ccMUplaining  expression  escaped  from  his  lips, 
during  the  long  and  painful  approaches  of  a 
cruel  death.  He  betrayed  no  symptom  of  a 
weak  or  vulgar,  of  a  discomposed  or  impatient 
mind.  With  the  utmost  attention  of  filial  ten- 
derness^ he  committed  his  aged  mother  to  the 
care  o£  bis  beloved  disciple.  With  complacent 
<}^nity,  he  conferred  pardon  on  a  penitent  feU 
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low-sufferer:  and  with  a  greatness  of  minil 
beyond  example,  he  spent  his  last  moments  in 
apologies  and  prayers  for  those  who  were  shed- 
ding his  blood.  At  length  the  awful  moment  acr 
rived;  he  said,  "  I  thirst/*  and  they  filled  a 
5pung^  with  vinegar,  and  puit  it  to  his  mouth. 
After  he  had  tasted  the  vin^ar,  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accomplished,  and  the  Scripture 
fxilfilled,  he  said,  "  it  is  finished ;"  that  is,  this 
offered  draught  of  vinegar  was  the  last  circum- 
stance predided  by  an  ancient  prophet,  that  re- 
mained to  be  fulfilled.*     The  vision  and  the 

■i 

prophecy  are  now  sealed  :  the  Mosiac  dispensa- 
tion is  closed.  "  And  he  bowed  his  head,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost."-!- 

The  interpretation  of  the  vicarious  atonement 
of  our  Saviour,  I  shall  here,  however,  wave  thp 
particular  discussion  of,  as  it  stands,  in  my  apprcr 
hension,  upon  similar  grounds  with  miracle^, 
the  consideration  of  which  we  have  not  found 
materially  necessary  to  the  prpsecution  of  our 
enquiries.  Th^  publication  and  establishment 
of  Christianity,  is  next  to  be  considered.  It 
was  a  remarkable,  and  a  great  event..  Accord- 
ing to  Christ's  beautiful  image,  "  The  least 
of  all  seeds  grew  up,  and  waxed  a  great  tree,  and 
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sq^read  out  it$  braAches,  and  filled  the  earth/*  * 
The.haad  of  God  sheltered  this  feeble  plant 
fn>m  the  storm  >  and  by  his  care  it  was  reared 
and  ci4civated,  and  brought  to  maturity.  The 
wisdom  and  power  of  man  united  to  oppose  the 
dodrine  of  God  ;  but  it  confounded  the  one,  and 
overcame  the  other. 

It  is  undoubtedly  nothing  less  than  miraculous, 
that  twelve  poor  mechanics  should  disperse  them- 
selves into  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  preach 
an  unheard  of  religion,  contrary  to  the  laws  every 
where  established,  and  even  to  men's  natural  ap- 
petites and  inclinations ;  and  yet  that  this  new 
religion  should  so  far  prevail,  that,  within  twenty 
or  thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  it  should 
have  gained  footing  in  all  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  that  churches  of  it  should 
Jbe  settled  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Antioch, 
Smyrna,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  anc^  even 
at  Rome  itself:  and  that  there  should  be,abou  t  three 
score  years  after,  a  still  greater  increase;  for  inTra- 
jan's  time,  and  in  Bithynia,one  of  the  most  obscure 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Christians  were 
grown  so  many,  tlut  Pliny  the  proconsul  was 
under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  the  emperor  for 
pstnK^ions  how  to  treat  them.     In  the  next 
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age  it  was  the  boast  of  the  apologists,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  spread  every  way  among  the  Indians, 
Mauritanians,  Getulians,  Spaniards,  and  Britons^ 
among  the  Sarmatians,  the  Daci,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Scythians.  But  that  which  appears 
most  of  all  miraculous  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  is,  that  it  was  carried  on  through  all 
these  primitive  stages,  with  all  the  meekness  and 
tranquility  of  its  own  doftrine,  without  the  least 
force^  without  the  least  sedition  or  tumult,  and . 
with  no  other  authority,  than  merely  a  gentle 
influence  upon  men's  minds,  and  an  unconstrpii^^ 
ed  convidion  of  their  understandings.  • 
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In  leading  you  through  this  loDg  chain  of 
investigation^  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  pause 
and  refled,  lest,  in  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the 
Jeft,  I  should  have  rendered  things  obscure,  by 
the  winding  and  intricate  path  which  I  have  of- 
ten unavoidably  been  forced  to  pursue.  The 
navigation  in  whicii  we  are  engaged  is  too  much 
pb&tructcd  by  impediments,  to  permit  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  dired:  course. 

The  public  establishment  of  Christianity  at 
present  bespeaks  our  consideration  ^  and  it  may 
well  be  considered  as  one  of  those  important  and 
extraordinary  revolutions,  which  excite  the  most 
lively  curiosity,  and  afford  tlie  most  valuable  in- 
strudion.  The  vidories,  and  the  civil  policy  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  first  gave  it  an  au- 
thoritative  footing  in  the  empire  of  the  Romans, 
no  longer  influence  the  state  of  Europe;  but 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe  still  retains, 
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and  the  rest  progressively  will  partake  of,  the 
impression  received  from  the  conversion  of  that 
monarch.  The  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  his 
reign  are  still  connevfted  by  an  indissoluble  chain 
with  the  opinions,  the  passions,  and  the  interests 
of  the  present  generation, 

Constantius,  the  father,  ended  his  life  in  the 
imperial  j^alace  of  York ;  and  his  son  was  clevat- 
icd  to  the  purple,  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain,  25th 
July,  306.  Two  years  after  this,  the  Roman 
world  was,  for  the  first  time,  administered  by 
six  emperors :  but  what  marks  the  period 
with  the  highest  splendor,  was  the  generaF  adop- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith.  The  British  l^ions 
gave  a  sovereign,  and  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, gave  the  first  Christian  emperor  to  th^ 
world, 

Constantine  substituted  the  cross  for  the 
eagle,  and  ordered  it  to  be  borne  on  all 
shields :  *  and  his  veneration  for  that  sym- 
bol led  him  to  abolish  one  of  the  most  de- 
testable species  of  execution,  that  ever  was  in- 
tipduccd,  crucifixion.  Though  it  had  subsisted 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  antiquity,  he  prohi- 
bited it  throughout  the  earth  ;  for  ^uch,  almost, 
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invas  the  limits  of  his  sway.  "  Supplicium 
jcrucis,  quod  primitus  erat  apud  Romanos  in 
ojsu,  lege  prohibuit."*  Much,  however,  has 
.been  insinuated  concerning  the  policy  of  Conr- 
^tantine,  in  manifesting  so  suddenly  a  prediledion 
for  the  cross :  to  this  he  is  said  to  have  owed 
his  nomination  to  the  crown,  and  by  it  to  have 
gained  the  successful  issue  of  his  struggles  with 
Jjis  competitors. 

The  circumstances,  respeding  the  cross 
which  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  to  Constan- 
tine,  are  thus  briefly  related.  While  he  was 
praying  to  tjie  God  of  his  father,  and  supplicat- 
ing aid  in  his  difficulties  (then  being  on  his 
xnarch  against  Ma^ei>tius)  and  desiring  that  this 
junknown  God  would  make  himself  l^nown  to 
him,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  luminous  figure 
of  a  cross,  fixed  upon  the  declining  sun,  visible 
jiot  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  the  soldiers  who 
were  with  him,  with  this  inscription,  r^ca  viKsCy 
^"  By  this,  conquer.'*  Being  astonished  at  this 
extraordinary  appear^ce,  apd  not  knowing  what 
to  make,  of  it,  the  night  following  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  with  the  very  same' 
3ign  he  had  seen  in  the  lieavens,  ordering  him  to 
make  a  military  standard  like  it,  and  assuring 

him, 
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htiti)  it  woidd  be  his  security  in  his  battles. 
This  cross  was  interpreted,  by  the  Christians  he 
consulted)  to  be  the  symbol  of  immortality,  and 
the  trophy  of  the  vidory  which  Christ,  while 
he  was  on  earth,  had  gained  over  death. 

This  story,  however,  although  handed  down 
to  us,  on  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  by  a  learned  and  illustrious  prelate,*  is 
not,  I  think,  ii)  ail  its  parts  to  be  implicitly  cre- 
liited,  Th^t  Constaiitine  and  others  might 
have  seen  a  natural  Parhelion^  which  sometimes 
has  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  is  not  at  all  impro* 
bable;  or  that  fancy,  or  political  ingenuity, 
might  haye  traced  out  the  Greek  word  of  battle, 
fJeither  is  it  improbable,  that  he  might  have 
dreamed,  as  he  related  ^  for  his  mind  was  lA 
great  anxiety,  and  he  looked  up  with  eagerness 
for  protedtion  to  the  unknown  God  of  his  fa,<^ 
ther.  But  I  must  think  it  in  the  highest  degree 
in>probabIe,  ^hat  the  founder  of  so  peaceable  a 
religion  as  the  Christian,  who  solemnly  declared, 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  wha 
expressly  forbade  his  servants  to  fight  for  him, 
jdiouid  in  this  manner  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

an 
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an  jraiy>  and  like  Mahommed,  establish  his  re- 
ligion by  the  sword.* 

Constantine,  whether  aduated  by  illusion,  or 
impelled  by  policy,  gave,  however,  other  more 
substantial  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  belief 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  beneficent 
tendency  pf  its  do&rines.  He  was  the  man  who 
can  daioi  the  honour  of  the  fint  edi£t,  which 
condemned  the  art  and  amusement  of  shedding 
human  blood. -f  This  benevolent  law,  indeed, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  expressed  mors 
the  wishes  of  the  prince,  than  to  have  reformed 
the  abuse;  an  abuse  which  had  run  into  an 
atrocious  disease,  which  degraded  a  civilized 
nation  below  the  condition  of  savage  cannibals,:}; 
and  which  had  become  almost  incurable.  Seve- 
ral hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand  vidkims, 
were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  month  of  December,  more 
peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people, 
a  gratefvil  spedlacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  With 
such  games,  and  within  a  few  years  afterwards, 
A.  D.  404,  Honorius,  for  the  last  time,  pollut- 
ed the  amphitheatre  at  Rome.§ 

Chrisianity 

♦  Priestly,  f  Cod.  Theodoi;        X  Gibbon. 
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Christianity  worked  this  ha{^y  reformation  i 
it  preached  equality,  and  on  irpcfiragable  princf* 
pies,  established  the  rights  of  man.  Never  could 
the  poor  Christian  afterwards  behold  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Nismes,  that  at  Verona,*  or  that  at 
Rome,  without  reifefting,  in  the  bitterness  ol 
sorrow,  on  the  deluges  of  human  blood,  which 
had  drenched  their  several  arenas.  How  hor- 
rible that  savage  humour,  which  can  be  amused 
by  murder  \  How  dreadful  the  lot  of  the 
world,  when  one  despotic  monster  rules  the  un- 
controlable  lord  of  his  country,  and  indulges^ 
without  restraint,  his  mischievous  and  unnatural 
propensities  !  "  O  that  hedven  and  earth  might 
perish  with  me  when  I  die ! '*  says  Tiberius^  "Hdw 
gratifying,  to  see  men  feel  they  are  dying!"  says 
his  no  less  abominable  successor,  Caligula. 
*^  Make  even  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  suf- 
ferers be  always  present,"  says  he,  "  at  their  exe- 
cutions. O,  father  Jupiter,  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  neck,  that  I  might  dispatch 
them  at  a  blow!" 

s 

To  that  religion  shall  we  then  refuse  our 
gratitude,  to  which  we  owe,  that  such  servile 
subjedion  now  no  longer  subsists,  as  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  an  amusing  spedlacle 
of  gladiators ;    and   that   a  second  Coliseum 
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^lail  never  again  be  reared,  a  terrible  mementa 
of  hunian  depravity  • 

The  exposition  of  •  children  was  also  a  prevail- 
ing and  stubborn  vice  in  antiquity.  It  was 
sometimes  prescribed,  often  permitted,  aUnost 
always  pra&ised  with  impunity ;  and  even  the 
dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  feeling  heart, 
lepiesent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom> 
which  was  palliated  by  the  fallacious  motives  of 
oeconomy  and  compassion.  The  Roman  em- 
pire was  stained  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
with  the  blood  of  infants.  It  was  every  day 
practised  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in 
Italy.*  Christianity  at  length  eradicated  this 
inhuman  pradice  also ;  G>nstantine  put  a  stop 
to  this  crying  enormity,  by  an  edift.  -t-  This 
law,  were  there  no  other,  remains  an  authen- 
tic monument  of  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the 
times.  J 

^  •*  Can  there  be  greater  barbarity ,"  says  the 
moral  Adam  Smith,  "  than  to  hurt  an  infant? 
Its  helplessness,  its  innocence,  its  amiableness, 
call  forth  the  Compassion  even  of  an  enemy;  and 
not  to  spare  that  tender  age,  is  regarded  as  the 

most 
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isiMt  fatiDuf  efiofft  Qf  an  mraged  aadcrutl  eoifi 
queror.  What  then  can  we  itMg^ie  the  heart 
of  a  parent  to  have  been,  who  could  have  injured 
that  'weakness,  which  even  a  furious  enemy  i^ 
afraid  to  Violate  ?  Yet  the  exposition^  that  la^ 
the  murder  of  new»born  infants  was  an  allowed 
pnndiice  in  almost  all  the  states  of  Greece  and 
Rome :  even  among  the  polite  and  civiliaedl 
Athmians^  the  abandoning  one's  child  to  hui^r^ 
or  to  wild  beasts,  was  regarded  without  blame 
or  censuve*  Nay,  the  loose  masims  of  the  world 
tolerated  not  only  this  barbarous  prerogative  ^ 
but  evm  the  d<M9:ri|ie  of  philosophers,  whicb 
ought  to  have  been  more  just  and  accurate,  in* 
stead  <rf  censuring,  su^^rted  the  horrible  abuser 
by  far-fetched  considerations  of  public  utility^ 
Aristotle,  for  instance,  speaks  of  this  praAice  99 
what  the  magistrate  ought,  upon  many  occasions^ 
to  encouiage.  Even  the  humane  Piato  is  of  the 
same  opinion  ^  and  with  all  that  love  of  mankind 
which  seems  to  animate  all  his  writings,  he  no 
where  marks  this  practice  with  disapproba-^ 
tion."  » 

The  end,  then,  that  was  put  to  •  the  destruc^ 
tioa  of  children  by  Christianity,,  speaks  with  the 
toj^e  of  angels.     But  munier  was  in  vogue 
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taayobg  ^  diisies  of  andqtdty,  and  was  ezteoded 
to  all  BigBs.  **  Such  was  the  onhaf^y  condition^ 
^^i<^ Roman  emperois/'  says  Gibbon,  ^'  that 
whatever  might  be  their  condud,  their  &te  was 
<X)mmonly  the  same.  A  life  of  pleasure  or  vir- 
tue, df  severity  ot  mildness^  of  indolence  or 
glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave  ^  and  al- 
most eVery  i^ign  is  closed  by  the  same  disgust- 
ing repetition  of  treason  and  murden  But  there 
is  one  very  early  instance  recorded,  of  the  rt^ 
spkndent  influence  of  Christianity.  This  ho- 
nourable event  (and  I  mention  it  because  it  is 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  annals  of  the  world) 
was  the  public  penance  of  the  empei:or  Theo- 
dosius,  A.  D.  390,  for  the  massacre  at  Thessa- 
lonica.  St.  Ambrose,  the  archbishop,  stopped 
him  in  the  porch  of  the  great  church  of  Milan, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  pay  his  devotions  in  the 
accustomed  manner  -,  and  in  the  tone  and  lan- 
guage of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  declared 
to  him,  that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient 
to  atone  for  public  guilt,  or  to. appease  the  jus^ 
tice  of  thjB  offended  Deity.  Thfc  emperor  of 
the  Romans,  in  consequence,  stripped  of  his 
loyalty,  appeared  in  a  mournful  and  siqqdiaiit 
posture;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  churdi  of  Mi* 
Ian,  humbly  sdicited,  with  sighs  and  tean^  the 
pardon  oi  his  sins/* 

voi.  VI.  L        .  Mr. 


Mr.  Gibbm  eveo  allows^  tkit  this  exacaplie  of 
Tlieodosins  may  prov^  the  beneficial  infiuencc 
0f  those  prineiplesi  which  could  force  a  mosardt,^ 
txalted  above  the  appreheasion  of  human  pu- 
aishment,  to  rcspedt  the  laws  auxi  ministers  of  aiv 
kivisibk  judge.  But  the  principles  o(  Christi- 
aiiity  wene  destined  to  ascend  to  a  still  greater 
he^t,  and  to  become  at  length  the  pnnciple^ 
of  the  laftv  of  the  whde  empire.  To  live  ho- 
nestly, to  hurt  no  one,  and  to  render  to  every 
wi  his  due^  were  points  which  until  now  had 
be«i  utterly  disregarded.  To  these  three  general 
precepts,  however,  Justinian  reduced  the  gene- 
ral doftrine  of  law ;  "  Juris  praecepta  sunt  hate, 
honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  latere,  suun^  raique 
-  tribueie.* 

The  Fuin  of  Paganism,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  age  of  Theodosius/f  is  perhaps  the  only  ex* 
ample  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient 
aod  popular  superstition ;  and  is  therefore  to  be 
€onsidered  a$  a  memorable  revolution  in  the 
human  mind.  Li  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate, 
this  empeixMT  pr(^x)sed,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  .rq>ublic,  the  important  question,  whether 
^€  woi^^  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  ^uld 
be  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ?  On  a  r^ular 
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dirisfon  of  ihc  Senate,  Jupiter  was  condemned, 
and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large  ma- 
.jorit}^  The  decrees  of  the  senate  accordingly, 
which  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  general  consent  of  the  Romlns  ;  the 
splendor  of  the  capitol  was  defaced,  and  the  soli- 
tary temples  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and  con- 
tempt. Rome  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the 
go^l :  and  so  gentle,  yet  so  rapid,  was  the  fall 
of  Pagankm,  that  only  twenty  eight  years  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  faint  and  mimitc 
vestiges  of  it  Were  no  longer  visible  even  to  the 
eye  of  the  legislator.* 

There  is  a  natural  connexion  between  the  va- 
rious truths,  which  contribute  to  human  fdicity. 
OtMT  passions  and  prejudices  endeavour  to  dis- 
UMte  them,  but  by  the  eye  of  an  attentive  ob- 
server they  may  all  be  traced  to  one  comfnoft 
origin.  In  consequence  of  this  afflttity,  tfie 
truths  and  maxims  which  belong  to  the  several 
spheres  of  government,  legislation,  morals,  arid 
religion,  must  be  considered  as  mutually  con* 
nested  in  the  closest  alliance  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
strengthening  this  natural  coalition,  that  success 
can  in  any  manner  be  insured.  The  wisest  sys* 
terns  of  administration,  accordingly,  have,  oh  all 

L  2  occasions, 
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ctcaiionS)  stood  iivneed  of  the  influenceof^fti  iim- 
sible  spring  to  aft  in  secret  upon  the  consciences  of 
•men*  The  history  of  every  nation  upon  earth  beaw 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  religion  on  civil 
order,  military  discipline,  good  ccxKluft,  and 
moral  aft  ion.  And  yet,  says  the  justly  respeft- 
cd  and  celebrated  Mons.  Necker,  ^*  It  is  only 
ifi  mbdem  times,  that  examples  are  to  be  fur- 
nished of  attempts  to  contest  the  utility  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  its  bene- 
ficent and  aftive  influence,  the  inanimate  in- 
itruftions  of  an  unprofitable  philosophy." 

The  disciples  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  wc 
are  told,  asserted  the  rights  of  intelleftual  fiiee- 
domj  and  their  respeft  for  the  sentiments  of 
their  teachers  was  a  liberal  ^nd  voluntary  tribute 
which  they  offered  to  superior  reason :  but 
that  the  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  formed  a  nu- 
mero\is  and  disciplined  society,  the  jurisdiftion 
of  whose  laws  and  magistrates  w^s  striftly  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  of  the  faithful ;  that  the 
loose  wanderings  of  the  imagination  were .  gra-^ 
dually  confined  by  creeds  and  confessions ;  and 
that  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  was  abso- 
lutely submitted  to  the  public  wisdom  of  sy- 
nods.* 

I  cannot 
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^-cannot,  I  confess,  conceive  why  the  histofir 
an  here>  as  at  every^othcr  oj^rtuoity,  shoidd  take 
wch  iridire(%  and  cruel  means  to  disturb,  if  not 
fotdly  to  eradicate  those  seeds  of  whole$omo 
fttjgioft  bom  the  human  breast,  which  fro{u  hi& 
own  43etter  refle&ion  he  must  allow  to  have  orl* 
guiated  with  Christianity  ?  I  do  not  accuse  him, 
as  others  have  done,  of  designedly  striking  at  the; 
very  root  of  universal  benevolence,  or  of  blasting 
designedly  every  social  disposition,  and  all  tha 
sweet  charities  of  private  life  5  but  he  must  cer-* 
tsunly  be  considered  as  very  culpably  inconsis-i 
tent :  he  even  negleds  to  adhere  to  an  integrity 
Qf  opinion  ;  nor  is  his  reasoning  even  logical, 
though  it  be  unquestionably  fashionable  and  con- 
venient.  Let  councils  be  sneered  at  if  he  plea$es j, 
let  synods  and  conclaves  be  turned  into  ridicule  : 
we  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  man,  wj^ea 
he  criticises  man^  But  every  one,  surely  the 
very  weakest  and  humblest  of  us  all,  is  called  up- 
on to  assert,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to 
maintain,  truth  against  error,  and  sound  philo^ 
sophy  against  sophistry  and  delusion^ 

r 

Who,  for  instance,  can  look  upon  the  abo« 
minatioos  I  have  already  mentioned^  with- 
out shuddering  with  horror,  and  without 
^ing'  in  some   degree   sensible    of   the  bles-« 
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sifigs  of  Christiamty  ?  Cap  the  virt^  of  th^  fn-* 
dent  Greeks  and  IU>nian$»  in  their  most  civiJiifc 
ed  state,  bear  a  companson,  in  sev^:al  respe&S], 
with  the  manners  of  the  Christian  world  ?  For 
anmpie,  it  wUl  not  be  pretended,  that  in  any 
Christian  country,  a  father  is  at  liberty  eibhor 
%o  preserve  his  new-born  in&nt,  or  (o  abaqdea 
it  to  famine  and  beasts  pf  prey  \  that  the  maseo/r 
ere  of  slaves  is  made  a  part  of  the  funeral  sa^ 
lemnjty  in  honour  of  great  men  d^eased  i  tha| 
wretched  obscenities  fprm  part  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  that  the  most  unnatural  crimes  are.  nc^ 
only  pradlised  without  shame,  but  celebrated  bjR 
poetsj  and  cpoUy  mentioned  as  custoi^ary  things 
eren  by  tlie  gravest  writers ;  that  to  gratify  w 
^bitious  profligate,  inoiFensive  nations  pmy  be 
invaded,  enslaved,  or  exterminated }  tliat  for  thu 
^^musemient  of  a  few  young  soldiers,  two  or  thref 
l^ousand  poor  unarmed  and  in^iocent  men  majl 
be  murdered  in  one  night,  with  the  connivanea, 
aay,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  law ;  that  the 
most  worthless  tyrants  may  be  flattered  with  di* 
vine  honours  w|ien  alive,  and  worshipped  as  god) 
when  dead ;  that  prisoners  of  war  may  be  en* 
slavfsdy  or  impalcid,  or  crucified,  for.  having 
fQtigbt  in  defence  of  their  country,  aad  in  obedi^ 
cnoe .  to  their  la\!!^  rulers }  or  (hat  men  may 
ba^tnuned  up  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  one  an- 
...  ,    :  othe^ 
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tsAef  to  f^SG^  by  thcnssandt  and  teas  of  tlioii^ 
xMds  iti  a  mouthy   iar  the  diveraioii  (^  thp 

'  Thdse;  who  are  ever  so  little  acquainted  with 
4Bdent  Greece  and  Rome,  know  I  allude  beie» 
not  to  ike  depravity  of  individuals  on]y»  but  to 
At  uBtvenally  avowed  opinions,  and  fashionabla 
pmBdocs  of  those  celebrated  nations.  Suarelf 
Offi^ian  Bbannen,  then*  censurable  as  we  even 
cos^ess  them  to  be  in  madoy  re^<^s*  are  regut 
Ixtod  by  prbciples  more  conducive  to  present 
juid  to  permanent  felicity.  And  I  will  further 
venture  to  assert,  that  were  they  in  all  respefts 
regulated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  pure 
princiqples  of  the  gospel,  we  should  not  havA 
the  least  hcjsitation  to  affirm,  that  the  virtue 
of  Christians  would  as  far  traosc^id  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  arts  and  litera- 
tiBie  of  Kf^and  surpass  those  oS  New  2^ealand« 
fit  the  land  of  the  Hottentots. 

Aa  the  a{43in>ach  of  Christianity,  all  thasd 
abotmnations  vanished,  Miong  those  who  em^ 
bracad  it,  hesoDua  vices  were  lamly  to  be  fcuod  $ 
PMff  to  such  an  amazing  degree  of  pbty»  chaiity, 
tenqpenuKrey  patieiK^e,  aiid  resignation,  wave  tfa* 

L  4  primi- 

1^  9caUie« 
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primitive  converts  exacted,  that  they  seem  litc- 

lally  to  have  been  regeneratec]}  and  purified  froa^ 

all  the  imperfedions  of  human  nature,  a^dtq 

nave  pursued  such  a  constant  and  unifomi  course 

of  devotion,  innocence,  and  virtue,  as  in  the 

present  times  it  is  almost  as  dif&cult  for  us  tq 

conceive,  as  to  imitate.   If  it  be  asked,  however, 

why  the   belief  of  the  same  religion  does  not 

MOW,  produce  the  same  elFefts  ?   I  am  concemecj 

to  say,  the  answer  is  short ;  becaiise  it  is  not 

/believed :  the  most  sovereign  medicine  can  per^r 

'  fbrni  no  cure,  if  the  patient  is  not  to  be  persoad-y 

.ed  to  take  it  r* 


•  «  A 


In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  in  the  rites  of 
Ceres,  as  well  as  in  the  rites  of  other  deities,  on$ 
part  of  the  mysteries  consisted  in  the  ceremony 
stlled  ufijo(paryio6 ;  at  which  time  the  parUcipants 
eat  the  flesh  quite  crude  with  the  blood,  {a 
terete,  at  the  Dionysiaca,  it  was  customary  to 
tear  the  flesh  with  the  teeth  from  thq  animal, 
wliile  alive.  And  this  was  done  in  commeo^ora- 
tion  of  Dionysus.  **  Vivum  laniant  dentibus 
taurum^  crudeles  epulas  annuis  commemoca- 
tionibus  excitantes.'!  In  the  island  of  Chios,  it 
>was  a  religious  custom,  fo  tear  a  man  limb  frpm 
'  limb>  by  way  of  sacrifice  to  this  god.    The  saqie 

obtained 


•  t  .A 
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pbtamrf^in  Tenedos.  To  Saturn,  to  Ops,  tp 
*.Orpheus,  the  same  sacrifices  were  offered.  From 
all  which,  one  sad  truth  is  to  be  learnt,  that  thei» 
fe  scarcely  any  thing  so  impious,  and  so  unnatu^ 
ral,  as  not  at  times  to  have  prevailed  in  the  an- 
dent  world.^ 

The  game  of  human  life,  in  evfery  instance  al- 
most. Went  upon  a  high  stake,  and  was  played 
with  a  pro|K)rtional  ardour  by  these  sanguinary 
people.  To  eradicate  pity  and  compassion,  anid 
*to  have  blood  perpetually  in  view,  was  the  gene- 
ral aim,  and  was  certainly  the  qiost  effedlual 
way  to  harden  the  hearts  of  the  speftators,  and 

to  annihilate  the  best  impulses  of  morality.  '  Aod 
- '  .  ./' 

thus  we  are  clearly  to  understated,  that  it  was 

'•    «  •  ' 

not  solely  owine  to  the  madness  and  depravity 
of  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  a  Nero,  or  a  Caracalla, 
'  that  wickjjdnesss  in  their  day  was  so  universal* 
Had' not  the  whole  ma$s,  had  not  the  peasant, 
'the  soldier,  the  citizen,  and  the  senator,  a$  well 
as  the  prince,  been  foully  tainted,  the  monstrous 
enormities  of  those  vicious  tyrants  cojld  never 
have  been  perpetrgteq. 

•  <  *  ^ 

The  story  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  indeed, 

)ias  been  told  by  men,  who  have  known  how  to 

b...  ,  ,-.  ^  •  • 

draw 
*  Sryast't  Mythpbfy; 
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draw  our  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  tfao 
iQiderstandbg,  more  than  to  the  enormities  of 
the  canduft ;  and  who  have  exhibited  cfaaraften 
as  objeds  of  admiration,  in  the  midst  of  aftiont 
%ihich  we  feel  ought  to  be  universally  abhorred 
and  condemned.  But  contemplate  them»  for  % 
moment,  taking  arms,  for  instance,  *  in  the  ^i* 
visions  of  fadbion.  The  prevailing  party  sup^ 
ports  itself,  by  expelling  their  opponents,  by 
proscriptions,  and  by  bloodshed.  The  usurper 
endeavours  to  maintain  his  station  by  the  most; 
violent  and  prompt  executions.  He  is  opposed^ 
in  his  turn,  by  conspiracies  and  assassinations,  in 
which  the  most  respedable  citizens  are  ready  to 
Use  the  dagger.*  Now  Lepidus  gives  up  his  bro- 
ther to  the  vengeance  of  his  colleague  ;  now  An- 
tony consents  to  the  proscription  of  his  unde^ 
9nd  now  Augustus  delivers  up  his  friend^  th* 
iiicomparable  Cicero.  All  the  irK)st  sacred  rights 
of  nature  are  violated  in  this  dreadful  union. 
Three  hundred  senators,  and  above  two  thou« 
amd  knights,  arc  included  in  the  terrible  cata- 
logue of  death.  A  venerable  man,  even  of  the 
first'order  of  nobility,  begging  to  have  the  rite* 
of  burial  after  his  death,  Augustus  replies,  *•  Tell 
^un,  he  sbdi  &id  a  grave  in  the  vultures  that 
iball  devour  hiou'* 

'2  It 

♦  Ferguson. 
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.  ^  is  tsiAf  ^he  best  i^loiopby  k  thftt  which 
instmifls  us  ui  the  duties  of  our  $|tati(>a;  '» 
whAt  is  due  to  our^elve^,  opd  to  the  society  Wf 
live  in:   thus  the  wise  man  will  continue  tQ 
think  the  world,  what  he  has  ever  thought  it  i 
fjsd  what  all  but  madmen  have  taken  it  fior  be<» 
fore  him*    The  art,  therefore,  that  teaches  u$ 
Ip  set  our  opinions  at  variance  with  our  wpe* 
r^ence,  is  the  art  of  tormenting  ounelves  witli 
^xterity ;  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  end 
of  hfe  is  limited  ;  the  happiness  and  misery^  th< 
meanness  and  grandeur  of  our  state,  we  all  feel 
too  sensibly,  to  determine  justly;  every  one,  con- 
sequently, should  be  thoroughly  satbfied  he  ha$ 
his  quantum  of  each  ^cumtely  assigned  him«*-r 
This  is  a  convenient  mode  of  summing  up « 
question*    But  it  is  either  extremely  profound^ 
i)jlzm  uncoAquer^ly  dull;  for  I  can  make  very 
little  better  of  it,  than  a  yes  and  a  no,  very  &irl]r 
eat«pgied,  if  not  incapable  of  separation.    But» 
y^  it  really  to  be  said,  th^t  the  piadical  dutiet 
wtuch  the  Christian  reli^on  enjoins,  are-  such  as 
4pe  not  agreeable  to  our  natural  notions  of  God* 
9fd  most  peifediye  gf  the  nature,  and  conducive 
tp  the  happiness  and  well  b^ng  of  men  ?  Chrisr 
tiaffity^  surely,  even  in  this  sic^e  reqie&y  if  iof 
|K>  other,  aa  containing  eos^ktely,.  and  in  ont 

consistent 
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consistOBt  «y$tem5  aUthe  wise  and  gock]  precq>ts 
tliat  ever  were  taught,  separately  aad  unconned!^^ 
^y>  ought  to  be  venerated  and  Fespe<5ted  by  all 
rational  and  considerate  minds.  To  a<3:  steadily 
and  spteraatically,  even  philosophers,  in  pursuing 
tliie  consequences  of  their  own  principles,  should 
g^ve  it  the  sandion  of  their  fiat  ^  for  they  must 
allow  it  to  be  the  best  scheme  that  has  ever  been 
set  up  in  the  world,  and  on  that  account  to  be^ 
worthy  of  the  highest  respeft,  even  though  it 
}iad  no  external  evidence  of  a  divine  origin.* 

Christians,  however,  are  branded  with  the  op^ 
probriujB  of  superstition.  Many  of  them,  I  will 
allow  you,  d^erve  it  j  and  the  disgraceful  rea-r 
totl  sh^ll  not  be  concealed.  But  is  it  to  be  si>* 
perstitious,  to  adore  one  God,  and  to  have  none 
Qther  gods  but  him;  to  serve  him  in  purity, 
^d  ii\  righteousness ;  and  inofiibnsively  to  prac-r 
tise  those  duties,  which  true  wisdom  teaches  to 
be- absolutely  essential  to  the  harmony  of  so<;iety  )' 
(f  this  be  superstition,  give  me  leave  to  ask,  whc* 
ther  the  Heathens  were  not  still  more  superstition 
observers  of  all  the  ceremonials  of  dieircgmplicaled 
systems  y  and  whether  they  did  not  look  u{^n 
the  neglefk  of  them,  as  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
offences  to  the  gods  ?  '^  Nihil  enim  magis^argueiie 
d^  putabant,  quam  negledas  ceremonias  inter* 
J  missumv^ 
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milfttitfive  soiemtie/'^    And  wefe  not  tliese  ^6 
abundantly  multiplied,  that  tbe  inanimated  peer*  . 
pie  of  Rome  were  said  to  be  more  numerous 
fiian^  the  animated?  It  is  not  worth  while,  indeed; 
^ously  to  bring  under  review  their  adulterous, 
thieving,  and  Ubidinous  divinities ;  ndr  can  f » 
with  any  degree  of  gravity,  ask  you,  if  yoii  caa^ 
conceive  it  possible  that  a  whole  nation  could  at^ 
toy  time  have  offered  its  adorations  to  a  goat;  a 
donkey,  a  cat,  an  onion,  or  a  crocodile  ?  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  demand,  if  there  be  in  the- 
whole  range  of  Christian  imbecility  so  monstrous 
a  dereliction  of  good  sense,  as  the  solemn  cA>* 
servation  of  the  pecking  of  the  sacred  chickeiis," 
or  the  filthy  examination  of  the  viscera  of  a 
vifkim? 

Extravagancies  of  this  nature  are  reaHy  be- 
low notice.     The   contemptible,   and  endless^ 
catalogue,  you  will  easily  recoiled.     It  were,' 
however,  worthy  the  attention  of  modferri  op-^ 
pugners  of  Christianity,  to  be,  in  consequence,* 
sdmewhat  con?eft  in  their  decisions  on  the  com  ^ 
parative  merit  of  Christian  and  of  Pagan  absur- 
cJityi     "  For  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  true  rcK-.  • 
^on,"  says  Locke,  "  that  it  will  prevail  by  ifs^ 
own  light  and  strength.      Now^  says  he,  the* 

Chriftifi 
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Chrktiiin  religiOA  has  not  lost  atiy  of*  ih  first 
faeaiity^  force,  or  ftasoAableness,  by  having  been 
admoBt  two  thoosaod  years  in  the  world.  Hetie* 
it  is  as  capabie  oow  of  prevailing  by  ite  ow0  ttvtSk 
and  light)  as  it  was  in  the  fir^  ages  df  th« 
church/* 

Every  proposition  of  Scripture,  thou^  it  riiaf 
be  sure,  is  not,  I  will  confess,  as  evident  a^  a 
principle  of  geometry.  And  hence  we  have  not 
always  demonstration.  But  in  the  doiSrmet  of 
our  Savour,  we  never  fail  to  experience  the  gedk 
tie  and  placid  influence  of  eternal  verity.  Purr 
iti^on,'  is  sound  phitosophf  .  It  is  right  reafion 
aided  by  the  sublimest  maxims.  It  is  v\ttu% 
herself  put  in  adtion.  This  is  acknowledged 
even  by  the  hostile  Dodtor  Morgan.  ".Chris* 
tianity,  says  he,  I  take  to  be  that  most  com* 
plete '  and  perfect  scheme  of  moral  truth '  and 
righteotisness,  which  was  first  preached  to  the 
world  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  from 
them  conveyed  down  to  us  under  its  own  evi* 
dence,.  of  immutable  reditude,  wisdom,  and 
reason.  It  is  the  revival  of  the  rdigion  c^  na^ 
ivnc ;  and  does  not  depend  on  miracles,  or  pfo^ 
.phecies,  or  the  sense  and  construction  of  »- 
citnt  authors,  who  were  full  of  mystery,  and  \a^ 
inteUigible  :  it  consists  in .  the  inward,  spiritual 
worship  of  one  God,  by  a  strift  regard  to  all 

the 
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tht  duties  and  obi^ations  of  mond  tfirtH  an4 
t3ght<u>u6Qe5$,  in  oppodtioo  to  aU  the  animai  ^* 
SsSdonSy  and  mere  bodily  appetites;  and  alt 
this  under  the  influence  and  hopes  of  a  future 
state." 

True»  it  is  this^  and  nothing  else.     And  will 
oot  this,  then,  satisfy  the  freethinkers  ?  Children. 
have  a  &ble  given  them  to  read,  when  they  are 
at  school,  concerning  the  satyr,  who  blew  alter- 
nately hot  and  cold.     Hear,  then,  the  doftor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  for  he^  as- 
well  as  his  brethren,  as  you  must  have  all  along 
perceived,    claim    the  privilege   of  alternatelji 
blowing  hot  and  cold.     When  you  throw  out 
the  religion  pf  nature,  says  he,  what  Christianity 
have  you  left  ^  or  what  is  Christianity,  as  distin^ 
gubhed  from  natural  religion,  or  the  obligations 
of  moral  truth  and  righteousness  ?  You  tell  me 
the  dodrine  of  the  resurre(flion  of  the  body,  and' 
a  future,  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery, 
mis  a  peculiar  principle  of  the  Christian  revehK 
tion,  and  that  such  was,  stridly  and  properly, 
the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel.     But,  in  answer,  I  sly,  this  doftrinc,  as 
Christ  himself  and  the  Apostles  pleached  it,  wos- 
beUeved  befi^e,  by  all  the  Pharisee,  who  wow 
tben  the  tnain  body  of  the  nation.     It  was  be- 
lieved 
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fieved  by  the  Jews*  from  the  days  of  Esdns; 
who  was  contempoiary  with  Zoroaster,  and  who 
also  preached  it  to  the  Persians  four  hundicd 
jeais  before  the  Messiah.  It  was  bdieved  by 
the  eastern  Magi,  who  taught  the  unity  of  God^ 
likewise,  many  hundred  years  before  Zoroaster. 
All  this  is  clarly  prowd  in  Dr.  Hydc*s  Book 
De  Religione  Veterum  Persarum.  Even  Christ 
himself  more  than  once  declared,  he  came  not  to 
set  aside,  or  destroy  the  law,  or  to  introduce  any 
dew  religion ;  and  St.  Paul,  his  great  expositor; 
shews,  that  the  whole  design  of  Christ's  missios 
was  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and  the  true 
Abiahamic  righteousness,  by  which  Abraham, 
Koah,  Enoch,  and  all  good  men,  from  the  b^in- 
ningof  the  world,  had  been  justified  and  accepted 
ofGod.* 

Sober  thinking  men  have  sometimes  hcetk 
diaiged  with  studying  in  order  to  believe  ;  but 
what  are  we  to  say  of  those  who  study,  in  order 
to  disbelieve  ?  It  is  an  inconceivable  perversioor 
of  the  understanding.  And  what  renders  it  stiU 
more  extraoitdinary  is,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  whole  phalanx  of  these  free-thinkers  who  doe» 
oot  furnish  arguments,  were  they  wantii^,  for  his 
9wn  condemnation.     So  little  guarded,  indeed, 

are 
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are-they,  or  ^o  Weakly  armed  for  the  n^,  IhA-. 
tkey  are  invariably  found  ttiming  their  w«apotfe 
up09  themselves,  and  most  unmercifully  s]^» 
ing  and  hacking  the  urihappy  phantoms  of  ibfk 

own  imaginations.  ,  .     •  .  , 


PhBosophers  or  all  se6b  in  antiquity,  as  X 
havepften  r6p6ated,  differed:  the  Christ iaa re- ^ 
ligiotl  atone  has  taught  consistently.  ..  It.. has 
taught,  if  I  may  be  pennitted  again  to  say  if^ 
better  and  nobler  truths,  and  with  more. deaf p*- 
ness  and  authority,  than  philosophy  ever  <lid. 
It  is  the  telescope,  as  it  were,  which  brings  to 
nearer  view,  and  sets  in   a  fuller  light,  those,  ^ 

• 

sublime  verities,  which  the  naked  eye  of  itason  '. 
"could  never  distindlly,  and  sufficiently  discern* 
'It  embraces,  in  the  bands  of  love,  the  whok  hu-  ;^ 
man  race,  not  only  of  every  country,  but  of  every 
£ige.    :It  is  that  which  would  prepare  happinesB 
for  thbse  who  now  sleep  in  non-existence,  and  ^ 
for  those  future  generations  with  whom  we  shall   • 
have  no  connexion.    In  a  word,  it  is  that  which  ^-r 
in$pires  us  with  the  consolation  to  know,,  that 
thou^  life  may  ha'^e  been    long  enough  for  > 
much  personal  and  immediate  evil,  iiathej:  than  : 
for  much  personal  and  immediate  good,  .yet, 
that  at  our  last  moments  we  do  not  dle^ji^^pj^.^ 
VOL.   vii  M  vent : 


^tieki  fmttliftt  me  ^  in  h<^>  aiid  kavfc 'ft  ^ 
iibus  inheritance  to  posterity. 


•■•  -I , 
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'     Let  no  man  conceive,  then,  that  there  is  iuiy 
'Ithittg  fbrbiddiing    in   the  Christian  charafter. 
^tlThere  is  no  dignity  of  soul,  no  perfe<9ion  of 
^liattire,  that  is  not  cherished  by  ift$  genuine 
dbftrincs.     They  inspire,  they  cottimand  every 
thing  essential    to  the  good  of  man,  in   his 
indivldtial,  as  well  as  in  his   colleftive  capa- 
'city.'      They  alone  give  that  consistency  and 
stibility  of  charafter,  which  can  be  acknow- 
•  ledged  universally  beneficial.     The  true  Chris- 
tian, without  witnesses,  and  with  the  most  seduc- 
tive temptations  in  his  way,  ads  with  as  rigid 
uprightness,  as  if  he  had  the  whole  world  specta- 
tors of  his  cohduft.   He  is  not  sullen  j  no  glooiQ, 
hangs  about  him,  no  melancholy  awterity,  tend- 
ing, to  withdraw  him  from  human  society,  or  to 
<liminish   the  exertions  of  active  viftue^-    To 
all  moral  virtues  it  adds  a  venerable  and  authori- 
-  tative  dignity.     It  renders  the  virtuous  chafac- 
f  er  more  august :  to  the  decorations  of  a  palace^ 

■  it  joins  the  majesty  of  a  tanple.* 

I 

"  But  it  m^esmcn  cowards,*^  says  the  his* 
lorian  of  the  Roman  empire.    **  Thus,  as  ettry 


Blair. 


aft  of  dittimuktkm  must  be  pauilul  jto  ii%.i%- 

geDuous  spirit^  the  profesalc^ii  of  Chnstuuuty  ieii« 

creased  the  aversion  of  Julian  for  a  religion, 

liibich  c^pressecl  the  freedom  of  hi$  mind^  and 

compelled  him  to  hold  a  condudb  tepugbant  to 

the  noblest  attributes  of  human  nattwe*  iincerihr 

and  coii^agc/*^     Marechal  Turenitefi  ifn.^ 

.  <)[qx)site  side  observes^  ^*  A  li&  thily  Chnati^n^ 

is  not  inppmpdtible  with  the  profession  of  aniis. 

I'iety  is  so  %  from  eiiFeeblii^  valour,  th^ it  cm 

the  contiury  au^ents  it/'  '^  In  the  di^  of  hfittle, 

it  has  been  remarked^''  says  even  a  Hftathfn^ 

,  *^  that  those  feared  the  enemy  the  leasti  who 

mo9t  feared  the  gods/**f    Which  is.  the  mast 

*  competent  judge  among  these  contencjing .  au* 

thoritiesi  I  shall  not  determine*  .  It  was  Cel^\jiSy 

y  however,  who  first  had  the  sagacity  to  ohsfirve, 

tiiat  Christianity  makes  men  cowards*    ^^t  it 

never  was  attempted  to  be  i^rgued,  that  a  ||eli- 

gioa  of  peace  should  aflford  us  diredions  for  the 

arranging  of  fleets  and  armies.    As  well  fni^t 

it  be  supposed  to  comprehend  the  circle  of  the 

^  arts  and  sciences*    Religion  is  one  thing,  policy 

ts  another.    Reli^on  o^^ses  itself  to  vi(;e,  po-« 

licy  to  violence.    Hence  the  precepts  of  a  doc- 

. ,  trine  which  tends  to  make  us  aSedionale  ptrents^ 

V^^iutiful-  children,  faithful  ffieods^  and  worthy 

t^.  M  2  citizi^ 

f  OiblNMi*  t  Xcnophon. 
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atizehs,  must  promote  virtue;  and  virtuev  I 
sKould  think,  cannot  but  make  us  brave.*  Biit 
o'bserve,  I  do  not  deny>  that  Celsus  riiight  have 

been  a  brave  maii. 

< 

i 

It  is  not,  however,  from  the  prejudiced  ima- 
gination, man  is  to  ,  look  for  the  noble  and 
mdependent  energy  of  adioh.  I  am  hot  to 
leain,  it  is  not  exclusively  in  the  ideal  world, 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  means  of  afting  in  the 
material  world.  K  is  in  common  sense,  in  ex- 
perience,  and  in  truth,  we  must  chiefly  search 
for  those  things  which  are  really  useful  and  ad- 
vantageous to  society.  If  we  be  desirous  of 
forming  good  citizens,  brave,  faithful,  industri- 
ous, and  zealous  for  their^country,  we  tertainljr 
shall  not  labour  to  inspire  tlieir  infancy  with 
ill-founded  fears  of  death.  On  the  contrary,  we 
shall  speak  to  theni  of  the  immortality  of  gal- 
lant and  courageous  souls.  We  shall  press  *  on 
their  conviction,  that  immortality  as  the  divine 
reward  of  honourable  labour  and  patriotic  ser- 
vice. We  shall  instrud  them,  that  the  virtuou$ 
and  'the  great  man  is  not  only  to  enjoys  the  levc 
and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  iDut  that 
Tiis  ashes  are  ever  to  be  venerated  by  thos^,  from 
whom  alone  approbation  is  to  be  desired.  * 

A  book 

*  Bkhop  Watsoi. 
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A  book  of  di$astrous  ijotoriety,*  to  which  we 
have  too  often  been  obliged  to  advert,  closes  its' 
baneful  argument  with  a  pious  burst  of  philah-. 
thropy,  which  it  would  fix  upon  the  world,  as 
the  wholesome  fruit,,  the  bright'  produdt  of  its 
own'  chaste  deduftions.  But*  never  was  there  a 
more  futile  attempt.  To  forgiving  Christianity 
it  owes  the  only  truths  it  is  able  to  tring  for- 
yfaid.  *T^o  Christianity,  in  the  hour  of  its  ste- 
rility Wd"  need,  it  stretched  forth  its  hands,  and 
thence,  as  from  the  common  source  of  all^'  if 
<lrew  forth  those  comforts,  which  it  would  wHI- 
jngly  force  the  world  to  believe  the  oSspring  or 
its  own  barren  incredulity,  *     /  * 


**  0  rnan,"  says  this  pretended  philanthropist! 
5' give  yourself  up.  to  nature  and  .humanity. 
Scatter  the  way.  of  your  life  witK  flowers:  Cease 
to  think  of  what  is  to  be  in  futurity.  Live  for 
yourself,  and  for  your  fellow-creatures.  Look 
into  your  own  mind ;  lobk  into  those  yoii  are  to 
live  with.  But  leave  those  divinities,  which  gaa 
afford  nothing  to  augment  your  ieljcity .  Be 
just,  for  ^uity  is  the  prop  of  the  hum.an  ra/CQ. 
.Be  a>od„  for  goodn^s  binds  all  hearts.  Be  in- 
oulgent,  because,  feeble  youKejf;,  X9V^ At^  yi^l^ 
Jjcings  equally  feeble. '  Be  sweet  tempered,  for 
p  M  %  sweetness 

*  '8yit.  de  la  Nature* 
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sweetne^ '  fttnids  iifli<!{ion.  Be  gnttdutl, '  be«. 
^IP^  JP^JB^^^  Douiisfies  and  dienshes  bountf.* 
Be  mdklesty  fef  pnde  %  ofTensive  to  the  wise. 
t^ard6n  injuries^  for  vengeance  eternizes  liatredl 
Zk>  good  to  iiim  who  injures'  you,  to  shew 
tbe  superior  dignity  of  your  own  nuiid,  and  to 
make  him  your  iriend.  "  Be  c^iscreet,  temperate^ 
and  chaste,  for  voluptuousness,  intepipemcet 
and  excess,'  not  only  destroy  the  ^ame,  but 
injure  the  reputation^  Be  a  good  citizen,  be- 
cause your  country  »  necessary  tp  your  welL^ 
being,  your  secunty,  and  your  pleasured.  Be  pa- 
tient and' obedient  to  lawful  authority,  because 
ihia  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  society^ 
and  comequentiy  to  your  own.  Be  ob^di^ 
ent  to  the  laws,  because  they  arp  the  dictati^ 
of  the  public  wUl,  to  which  your  individual 
will  must  be  sub(Mdinate*  Defend  your  coun* 
try,  for  it  is  that  country,  which  renders  you 
tiappy,  and  secures  your  property,  and  all 
that  iis  moist  dear  ^o  you.  |a  »  word,  be  at 
Man.  ^  $e  a  beij^  sensible,  ami  of  reasonu 
Be  a'fiuthful  husband,  a  tender  fiitner,  an  e^uir 
table  maister,' a  z^bus  dtizen/  IL^ 
ierve  your  couhlry,  and  beassuredj^  the  ti$s\i^ 
of  your  d^ys  will  be  happy 


YTb^ 
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^Wh^jsthe  moral  part.of  this  counsel,  but 
m)^  e^ho  of  the  pncepts  of  Christianity  r  Wkat* 
is  it^  but.  In  other  W0rds>  paying,  **  O  aStQ^  m 
aChristianf'  * 
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'  Morality  is  the  noblest,  the  best,  an4 
the  only  immortal  distinction  of  man.  It  has 
even  by  some  been  said,  that  man  is  more  dis- 
tinguished from  the  animal  world  by  morality, 
than  by  reason ;  as  several  brute  creatures  dis- 
cover in  their  aftions  something  like  reason,  but 
nothing  that  bears  the  least  affinity  to  morality.* 
This  is    undoubtedly  true :    nor  can   it,  with 

• 

any  shadow  of  reason,  be  asserted,  that  the  grace 
of  God,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  releases 
men  from  the  laws  of  nature.  This,  indeed, 
would  be  to  discard  the  primary  obligations 
to  piety  and  virtue.  For,  can  there  be  trans- 
gression where  there  is  no  law,  and  consequently 
no  obedience  ? 

Religion,   whatever  be  the  opinion  of  bi- 
gots, I  have  always  thought,  ought  to  be  no 
farther  considered  than  as  it  contributes  to  mo- 
rality, 

*  Addison. 
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rality.  But,  the  conduft  of  the  early  Christiansji 
jit  is  said,  was  extremely  reprehensible.  The  meek- 
ficss  and  resignation  \yhich  had  distinguished  l;he 
prin^itive  disciples  of  the  gospel,  were  the  objedh 
of  the  applause,  rather  than  of  the  imitation  of 
their  successors.  These  latter  had  contradted 
the  insolent  vices  of  prosperity,*  and  the  habit  of 
believing,^  that  the  saints  alone  were  entitled  t^ 
reign  over  the  earth.*  Their  clergy  were  a  lajv- 
less  tribe.  They  broke  the  laws  in  the  most 
public  manner,  and  instigated  others  tp  break 
the/n,  by  popular  insurjedions  J^inst  the  autho- 
rity of  magistrates,  and  by  tumults  and  riots,  in 
which  they  insulted  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire.  The  li§t  pf  martyrs,  hence,  con- 
sisted  more  of  those  who  suffered  jFof  tfreakjQg 
the  peace,  than  of  those  who  suffered  qwetly  for 
'the  sake  of  their  religion.-f 

Moreover,. has  not  Christianity,  we  are  asked, 
given  cause  for  such  divisions, .  and  such  wars, 
jthat  it  would  have  been  better  for  mankind  hacl 
it  never  existed  ?  Has  it  not  caused  the  most 
detestable  assassinations  ?  one  for  example,  the 
most  horrible  that  was  ever  perpetrated  among 
men,  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholonoew  ?  Has 
It  not  shed  more  innocent,  or  rather  more  vir- 
tuous 

*  Gibbon,  f  Bolingbroke. 


MJMs  iAo(idr^^h&:perMDQtion  of  heft^  (for 
men  must  be  virtuous  in  an  eminent  degre<f,  who 
submit  to  be  bumt  alive,  rather  than  be  guilty 
irv^-^tiissimtilation)  than  the  ^sest  and  most 
^(U^l&inary  System  of  the  ancients  ?  Torqueta, 
tiiat  ii]^t»fel  'inquuutor  of  Spain,  brought  into 
<h4iliic|titeiii(mri<i  the  ^pace  of  fourteen  years,  no 
fewct'  dian  86,oc)b'})erspns^  of  whom  6000  were 
t^dimned  to  thd  ilames,  and  burnt  alive,  with 
the  ^i^eatest  pomp  a^  exultation^  Jn  the  reigo 
^;tKe  Ef^lieh  (ury^  Maly;  a  young  man  hav^ 
iif^'jbeen  inadvertently  betrayed  by  a  priest  to 
3<si'f  ^|^fans;i)bstantk(^,  abdoonded;  Bonnpr^ 
^'ibdtiU^  Bodn^,  thteatenpd  ruin  to  the  fa- 
the^'^if  he.  did  not  .deliver  m>  the  young  maiK 
'Tb^Mfi,  heving  of  his.  father's  jdai^,  niade  his 
app63u:<tice^  tad  was  burnt  alive,  v^t^  of  beipg 
inwwUd&rbbii^  A  wohian,  during 

4fae  sattieidga^  ^:<^j:tiyered  in  tl^e  midst  pf  the 
iUmtS{>plie'j^f  t^  guards  sluitcbed  tfaq  jn£vit 
from  the  £)^^  but  the  iha^st]:ate,  who  att.raded 
the  eteci|(ioti,<Mdei^  it  to  be  thipwnbacfc  j>  |>e7 
teg  f^hred,  he  3aid|  that  nothing  shouldfurvjve, 
Wl^hfi^nmg^inSpaAent  ppb^tinately  heretical* 
""tff^t^hti  Paul  con^utesylhat  in  the  Nether- 
Itadi  idoM,  fiom  ttia^timib  thdt  the  edift  pf 
Cl^«»'^  V<  was  ^romttteatdd  tj^f^nst  the  Re? 
^^rhiers^  50,000  persons  were  hang^^  beheaded^ 
•i«Mlo  n.liijii/  »i/   •>.  :».  /  •  buriec} 


bdkied  alive,    or  tnunt  on  MCODfit  of  f^ 
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These  are   afi  crying  aod  most  deplorablft 
.ax>nnities,  such  as  Chrbtianity  siay  well  bluih 

at;  and   had.  they  contiimedy    it  flight   top 

»' .  ,  .  •  •    '     *        '•     .'     <      •     '   ■ .  ■    »  ■ .. 

justly  have  been  ^id»  it  had  been  better  that 
Christianity '  had  never  existed*  But  may  w$ 
noty  in  some  respe^s,  say  the  same  of  $0^ 
cipty  in  general?  For,  becausje  ^vemments  have 
at  times  Uysed  the  blood  of  man  to  &cm^  and 
that  too  on  slight  provocations,  shouktwe  be 
vammted  in  saykg/  th^  it  wiould  t>e  b^ter  for 
the  world  were  it  unfettered  by  govetmnieBt  al« 
together  ?  Hie  vhvi^  of  tuthority  are  npt  to 
be  confounded  wi^  the  wholesomeBC3s  of  neces* 
;5ary  legi^ation.  Becau8e  there  has  bem  abuo* 
dance  of  folly  and  falsehood  in  the  wark^  we  ate 
liot  to  ky  that  there  k  neither  truth  nor  wisdom 
mtKe  world.  Ancient  fraudsi  or.oipdern  ea- 
trav^^des^  have  no  idference  to  genuine  Chris- 
tianityy  bor  my  connection  witil  t\kc  sin^U* 
city  and  purity  c(  its  dbdrictes.  It  is^.thexeforei 
^ncaodid  to  turn  agaimt  Christiamty  the  civilsj 
which  the  ambitiotls  and  wic)^  have  brought 
upon  mankind^  but  wHch .  the  system  itself  de« 
plores^iaod.  in  the  iiilfiess  Cif  its  charity  opposes. 

.     •K«M'«8kttch«s«(tlieHitt.<>ni^ 
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-:  W^'fh^J^^P^!^^  ^^?  *^^  Apostolic  ^c, 
partly  by  the  craft  of  man,  and  partly  by  cir* 

cumstances  peculiar  to  times  of  ignorance  and 
Jtroubky  ^hi§  religion  came  to  be  almost  effaced 
J)y  ,si^^rstit;pjQ^  it  then  lost  its  sandifying  influ- 
eqgc ;  and  'fijtrious  passions,  uiyiistifiable  wars, 
^d  hofncl  massacres,  disgraced  Europe.  But, 
jv^.  tly^  owfng  ;to,  Christianity  ?  On  the  con- 
tr^#  it,  was  owing  .to  the  want  of  Christianity. 
JB^cfer  ip  the  New  Testament  j  produce  from  it^*' 
f£  you  oui^  .a  $ijjgle  passage  that  gives  counte- 
nance ^o  peisecutio(i  o;-  massacre, .  If  you  canr 
JiQt  5  jif,.  9^  the  cop^tpry,  you  find,  that  pur 
Saviour,  and  his  Ap9stlef  invariably  recommend, 
wd  by  the  most  awful  sanftiqns  enjoin,  compos^ 
sion,  justice,  lorbe^rancep  i^igiveness,  meekness^ 
mercy,  and  charity,  declaring^  that  without. these 
virtues  .men  are  not  Christians,  be  their  profes^ 
s;ons  what  tjhe}\may ;  surely  candoijr  ought  tqf 
impute  -the  evils  gomplained  p^  not  tq  the  re- 
ligion itself,  but  to  the  depravity  or  folly  of  those 
wretched  f^ieii,|WhQ  Juve  cpfrupted  or  disguised 
it  by  uftwarraiitable  additiojis  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, Qi:  who,  knqwing  the  power  of  religion 

over  tlie  hurpan  heart,  have  made  iise  of  its  vc- 

♦ 

nerable  narjie  for  the  more  effefti^  accomplishr 
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ment  of  their  own  aitibitidtis,  sehstfkf,  and  dti- ' 
ritious  purposes.*  '    '    ' 

I  have  always  thought  it  one  of  tfi6  glories  of 
Christianity,  that  the  piety  it  teache's  Is  solid  ind 
rational,  remote  from  all  superstitious  extremes, 
worthy  of  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness 
to  require,  and  becoming  the  true  dighity  of  the 
reasonable  nature  to  put  in  praftice.     It  compre- 
hends, not  only  immediate  afts  of  devotion  to- 
wards God,  but  a  diligent  performance  of  all  rc« 
lative  duties,  and  the  faithftd  discharge  of  the  ta** 
lious   offices  incumbent  upon  lis  in  civil  and 
social  life.    It  requires  us,  to  bear  with  a  nobW 
fortitude,  the  greatest  evils ;  but  not  rashly  to  6i-" 
pose  ourselves  to  them,  to  inflift  thetit  upo» 
others,  or  to  bring  them  unnecessarily  uppn  our 
own  heads. 

Were  there  but  one  man  iipott  earth,  fife  would 
not,  it  is  allowed,  stand  in  need  of  any  prescribed^ 
form  of  worship."  His  would  be  an  inWard  de- 
votion. But,  as  a  social  animah,  fhe  surest  bond 
to  hold  the  different  members  of  society  to  theil* 
respeftive  duties,  is  the  satred  bond  6f  religion • 
Even  the  Heathens  found,  government  and  so- 
ciety could  not  subsist  without  it.     Plutafctt 

stiles 

*  Bisfiop  Porteu»« 
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jtSts  k  ^*  the.  .cement  of  all  commuiiity,  «xl 
the  dnef  baas  of  all  k^slati vc  power. ' '  Had  it 
ict  been  for  this»,  together  with  our  natural  im- 
piessiena  GOdGenuQg  j^tice  said  probity,  instead 
<K  tboae  well  ordered  governments  and  cities^ 
iriuca  are  now  in  the  world,  mankind  Jiiust  have 
lived  either  wfld  and  solitary  in  cava$» .«  else  in 
tjDops  of  robbers^  subsisting  upon  the  spoil  and 
tapioe  of  such  as  were  weaker  than  themselves. 
.^  Pietate  sublati,  fides  etiam^  et  societas  bumani 
gpaeris^  et  una  exeellentissiofia  yjrtus  juatilta  td- 
litnr/'^  And  hence,  in  addition  to  iuch  im- 
avoidbble  eradication  of  good  faith  and  justice, 
It^  civil  law  mad^  the  abuse  of  religion  a  com- 
ipfxi  injury.  '*  Reli^p  containinata  ad  ommubi 
ipcstinet  injuriam/' 


•I 


iff  thchf  to  uiform  the  tmdd^tanding^  and  ta 
ngldate  the  will,  be  lasting  and  diffufive  bene^ 
jfitSy  what  do  we  oot  owe  to  unadulterati^r  Chris-: 
^tianity  ?  Its  lespe^ble  ministers  are  tlpe  (^i- 
losophersy  their  chnrches  are  their  schools,  and 
j^heir  sermons  are  their  le&xH^.  How.would  the 
hearts  qf  Socrates  and  TuHy  We  rq|oiced>  had 
they  lived  in  a  iiatiqui.  where  the  law  bad  made 
jpiovision  for  philosophers  to  read  Ie£bure$  .o£ 
morality  and  theology>  eve^  seventh  day^  in  se* 

verai 
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.naral  thousands  of  scdook,-  cmftedkf  thir  pnfi& 
!chaige,  throi^hout  the  vriwle-cduiitrf i;  4t  wUtti 
Icduiesy  all  Tsaoks  and  ^accs^^thdtrtpdistbifiioily 
.were  caUed  upon  to  be  present^  their  gefiOfll 
iii^)rovement !  And  hovr  calpable^lXMV^S  tb^ 
best  inteoests  of  society,  would  they  not  iBot^inld 
those  men^  who  should  have  endeavonred  fodt^ 
feat  the  puvpose  of  so  divine  an  iiistitqdkMl  !f 
You  cannot  but  remember  the  remaikable  wpids 

• 

.of  Alexander :  ^^  You  have  not  done  mU/*  says 
he  to  Aristotle^  in  one  of  his  letters,  duiii^  h)s 
Persian  cx>nquests,  '<  to  publish  your  books  of 
Seledt  Knowledge ;  for  what  is  there  now,  in 
which  I  can  surpa3S  others,  if  those  thii^  w!^ 
I  have  been  instructed 'in  are  cotnmunicatlNl^k) 
every  body  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  decfeltt?  io 
you,  I  \YOuld  rather  excel  others  in  knowledge 
than  in  powen^'*  ^  \^'^ 

^*  The  church  has  been'  in  evety  Sgb/\:«il^s 
Bolihgbroke,  *<  an  hydrk ;  such  a'  mOlistettlis 
the  poets  feign  with  many  heads  J  cAl^^lhese 
heads  have  hissed  and  barked^  and  tors  on^aftb- 
thei^  with  iury*  As  fast- as' some  w^  cirtJftff 
others  have  sprouted  ^out ;  and  all^  lAil^^aft  diid 
alt  the  Violence  emfdoyed  t^  create  hn^ttpporait, 
vcould  never  create  a  reol^  unifonxKity;.  '^^IShe 
r:  scene 

*  Pliitmli,    Ablus  Otllius. 
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scene  of  C3iristianify  hds  been  always  a  scene  of 
dissenttoti^  of  hatred,  of  persecution,  and  6t 
bk)od»^*  This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  has  been, 
till  of  late,  but  too  true  a  portrait.  The  most 
furious  and  the  most  desperate  contests  h^ve 
been  iftiong  seftaries  of  relrgton.  In  the  sup- 
posed holy  cause,  they  have  felc  neither  fear  nor  * 
remorse.  The  justice  of  their  arms,  have  har- 
dened then*  against  the  sentiniehts  of  humanity; 
The  workings  even  of  their  bigotted,  though  vi- 
gorous minds,  have  rendered  them  greedy  of 
every  pretence  of  hatred  and  persecution. 

The  purity  and  simplicity  of  Christianity,  in- 
deed, have  been  every  where  abused.  It  hai 
been  made  a  ladder  of  ambition  by  chufchmed, 
and  an  engine  of  government  by  statesmen ; 
and  though  by  its  moral  influence  it  has 
strengthened  the  bonds  of  society,  yet  has  ki 
spirit  been  depressed  and  weighed  down  by  the 
earthly  principles  of  every  civil  institution.*  It 
hath  been  well  said.  Let  us  not  humanize  God ; 
let  us  not  measure  his  perfedions  by  ours,  much  * 
less  ascribe  to  him,  under  the  notion  of  justice, 
nvhat  would  be  cruelty  in  man.  For  is  it  not  too' 
frequently  seen,  that  we  bring  down  the  Divinity 
nearly  to  our  own  level,  and  measure  his  pro- 
ceedings' 

*  Bishop  Watson^ 
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ccedihgs  by  bur  own.  It  cannot  be  denied,  Goid 
and  man  have  been,  tot>  often,  most  impiously 
brought  within  familiar,  and  unpardonable  de- 
grees of  comparison.  It  is  hot  my  wish  that 
any  man  should  shut  his  eyes  against  the  abuses 
of  Christianity.  The  voice  of  ambitious  and 
misguided  men  hath  covered  the  earth  with 
blood.  What  thousands  were  massacred,  for 
the  single  word  consubstantiation  !  What  thou-* 
sands  for  the  worship  of  images !  What  butche- 
ries Vere  *  made  of  the  heretical  Manichaeans  ! 
What  horrors  in  the  crusades  !  Wliat  sangui- 
nary atrocities  in  the  massacre  of  Ireland !  What 
merciless  destruAion  among  the  Mexicans  and 
other  Indians  !  And  last,  but  not  least  of  all, 
what  heUish  praftices  by  the  holy  office !  None 
of  these  should  ever  be  forgotten.  They  were 
as  distant,  as  heaven  is  from  earth,  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity. '  However  great  the  op- 
probrium, they  should  never  be  forgotten,  for 
they  should  always  serve  as  a  warning  to  posterity, 
and  as  a  safeguard  to  those  who  shall  come  af- 
ter us. 

But  let  us  not  accusie  religion,  because  Chris- 
tians have  frequently  sunk  even  below  the  bar- 
barism of  unenlightened  humanity.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  divest  a  keeper  of  the  keys  of 
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heaven,  of  pride ;  a  conqueror,  of  ambition ;  at 
courtier  ofjealousy;  or  an  enthusiast  of  insanity. 
Yet  religion  is  not  to  be  stigmatized,  because, 
contrary  to  its  express  tenet-s,  its  prxrfiessors  have 
been  vicious  and  abandoned.  Nature,  now  and 
then,  we  know,  casts  forth  monsters.  The  de- 
ments generate  earthquakes,  pestilences,  and 
plagues.  But  the  beauty  of  the  one  harmonized 
and  perfcft  whole,  is  not  indelibly  andirrcpara- 
blyefFaced  by  the  mischiefs  of  any  casual  disaster. 
*  The  eulogium  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
to  be  read  in  the  universal  adoption^  or  the  tacit 
confession  of  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the 
vorld.     And  is  not  this  sufficient  f 

But,  passing  from  the  suaviter  in  modo  to  the 
fortiter  in  re^  the  latitudinarian  declares  all  those 
who  are  for  positive  precepts  iiiiKeligion,  to  be  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  demonists.  Nay,  he 
represents  divines,  in  all  ages^  as,  for  the  most 
part,  mortal  enemies  to  the  exercise  of  reason^ 
pnd  even  considerably  below  brutes.  *  Those 
who  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, says  the  moral  philosopher,  are  Christian 
Jews,  under  an  inevitable  incapacity  of  thinking, 

«nd 
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;^d  possess  absdutd^  nothing  more  than  an 
lustorical,  political^  clerical,  and  mechanical 
£uth  and  religion.  Even  the  very  ablest,  and 
the  most  honest  among  them,  must  be  consi-* 
dered  as  disqualified  (ox  fair  reasoning  by.  their 
px^udices.  Bolingbroke,  again,,  represents  me-> 
tapfaysical  divines  and  philosophers,  as  hav* 
iiag  wandet^  many  hundred  years  in  imagi* 
nary  fight,  but  all  the  time  in  real  darkness.  He 
fiEequentLy  chaisges  tliem  with  blasphemy,  and 
with  having  sta^ered  about,  and  jostled  one  an-» 
Qther,  in  their  dreams.  Of  the  ancient  fathers^ 
saysiie,  the  greatest  of  them  were  unfit  to  write 
or  speak  on  any  subjed  that  required  closeness 
of  reasoning,  an  evangelical  candour,  or  even 
c<Hilmon  ingenuousness.  And  of  the  more  mo- 
dem divines,,  he  asserts,  that  they  have  been 
merely  declaimecs ;  who  have  had  little  resped: 
for  their  readers  5  who  have  been  hired  to  defend 
the  Christian  system ;  and  who  have  sought  no- 
thing more  than  the  honour  of  the  gown,  by 
Jbaving  the  last  word  in  the  dispute. 

It  is  allowdblc,  as  I  have  always  grante<i^  ^ 
sincere  and  impaxti^  enquirers  after  truths  to  dil^ 
1^^  wken  they  see  occasion,  from  persons  Qf 
higlk  ^c^utation  for  knp^l^ge  and  learning,  wh&« 
thor  ancient  or  modern.  .  And  sometimes  it,  is 
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even  of  essential  utUtty  to  point  out  their  errors, 
lest  the  authority  of  great  names  should  lead  men 
from  truth.  But  how  canwe  consistently  reconcile 
the  moderate  demeanour  even  of  a  Hume  (stigma- 
tized by  himself,  indeed,  as  an  idle  dialectician) 
to  his  expressions,  when,  concluding  his  Essay 
with  plaudits  of  his  own  performance,  he  thinks 
it  may  serve  to  confound  those  dangerous  friends, 
or  disguised  enemies^  to  the  Christian  reli^on,who 
would  undertake  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of 
human  reason  ?  ^^  Our  most  holy  religion^'^ 
says  he,  <'  is  founded  on  faith^  not  on  reason ; 
and  it  is  a  sure  method^  to  expose  it,  to  put  it  to 
the  trial  of  reason."  * 

Our  modern  philosophers  maiy  have  been  war- 
ranted in  disdainii%  to  be  chained  to  the  fidlible 
opinions  of  any  set  of  men  whatever  But  al- 
though good  sense  may  be  a  very  respectable 
evangelist,  it  is  surely  not  quite  right  to  iinhioge 
U3^  altogether.  As  long  as  to  them  it  shall  seem 
meet,  let  them,  in  the  name  of  peace,  be  the 
echoes  of  the  Lyceum  and  the  Portico  j  the  eru- 
dite renovators  of  systems  which  have  all  perished 
from  insufficiency.  But  why,  in  common  cha- 
rity, will  they  not  let  unpresuming  Christians  re- 
main in  tranquility  ?  Christianity  desires  nothing 

more 
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more  than  inofTensively  to  practise  its  social  du- 
ties, and  thankfully  to  employ  its  pure  morality. 
Are  these  men  themselves  inspired  ?  Or  must  we 
believe,  that  their  intelle6t  has  been  peculiarly  de- 
puted to  earth  by  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  ? 
Would  it  not  be  really  too  much,  to  grant  them 
what  they  refuse  to  the  Son  of  God  ?  Moreover, 
where"*  are  the  extraordinary  and  visible  signs  of 
their  humility,  their  charity,  their  patience,  and 
their  disinterestedness  ?  But  thfey  are  honest  men, 
we  are  told,  and  they  are  benevolent  and  up- 
right in  their  dealings. .  They  are  neither  stimu- 
lated  by  pride,  by  ambition,  nor  by  vanity.  All 
this  I  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  I  know  very 
well,  that  a  bad  cause  derives  no  injury  from 
the  virtues  of  its  advocate. 

But  what  am  I  to  think  of  men,  who  seem  to 
rail  at  Christianity  merely  on  account  of  its  mani- 
fold perfections?  And  here  do  not  impute  to 
me,  I' beseech  you,  a  degree  of  vehemence  bC" 
yond  the  occasion.  There  is,  at  all  times,  you 
may  confidently  believe  me,  serious  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  writings,  which  throw  out 
contemptuous  insinuations  against  Christianity,  as 
if  it  could  not  bear  the  light ,  or  stand  the  test 
of  an  impartial  inquiry  j  'and  as  if  every  man  of 
$ense,  who  examines  into  first  principles  without 
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prejudice^  must  innnediately  see  thrOi^h  its  ^ 
lusion.     Such  writings,  and  from  authors  of  abi^ 
lities  and  fine  taste,  are  too  apt  to  do  mischief 
an^ong  those,  who,  without  any  uncommon  abir 
iities,  and  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble 
of  much  thinking,  would  pass  for  persons  of  ex- 
traordinary penetration,  who  are  raised  above 
vulgar  prejudices.     It  is  dangerous  to  let  loose 
the  multitude.     Even  in  the  best  things,  it  was 
long  a  favourite  maxim  among  philosophers,  not 
lo  enlighten  them  too  much,  as  it  was  really  im- 
possible to  enlighten  them,  sufficiently.     AmOng 
these,  there  arc  particularly  three  sorts  of  people, 
concemii^  whom  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  can  ever  be  instrudled  :  these  are,  the  pre- 
judiced, who  always  reason  falsely  ;  the  ignorant 
herd,  who  cannot  reason  at  all ;  and  the  incredu- 
lous, who  doubt  and  contradict  every  principle, 
even  the  most  evident.     In  faft,  the  cultivation 
of  reason  ^s  an  arduous  task  ;  and  hence  men  of 
lively  fancy,  finding  it  easier  to  follow  the  im- 
pulse of  passion  than  the  didtates  of  reason,  en- 
deavour to  persuade  themselves  and  others,  that 
passion  is  still  more  natural  than  reason.     He  s 
a  narrow-minded  bigot,  I  will  allow  you,  who 
judges  of  men  and  things,  naerely  from  the.  con- 
traded  princifdes  of  his  own  sedt.     But  what  is 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  ask  you,  who,  in 
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possession  of  general  principles,  deals  wanton, 
condemnation  on  the  same  narrow  and  illiberal 
scale  ?  It  is  a  blessing,  undoubtedly,  that  some 
will  think.  It  is  luppy  even  for  those,  who  indo- 
lently suffer  the  heaven-lighted  $park  of  reason  to 
rest  like  a  lamp  in  a  sepulchre,  that  some  vir- 
tuous habits  at  least,  which  the  reason  of  others. 
has  shackled  them  with,  should  supply  its  place. 
These  must,  however,  be  unequivocally  and 
subst^tially  good,  and  must  decidedly  bear  the 
kg^  $tampy  and  general  currency  of  common 
sense,  and  of  the  common  interests  of  mankind. 
But,  wisdom,  virtue,  morality,  and  all  the  dear- 
est hopes  of  man,  both  h#*re  and  hereafter,  out  of 
the  question,  were  authority,  and  authority  alone, 
to  decide  the  cause,  let  us  see  how  it  would 
st^nd* .  Jt  were  easy  to  produce,  oa  the  side  of 
Chri^tiwity,  in  the  fir^t  instance,  an  unequalled 
number  of  great  names,  whose  learning  and  good 
sense,  and  eminent  merit,  ate  universally  acknow- 
ledged. I  will  not,  indeed,  include  among  them 
any  of  the  clergy,  because  they  may,  perhaps^ 
be  eiccepted  against  as  interested  men ;  although^ 
if  extensive  learning  and  knowledge ;  if  great  can- 
■  ^our  and  pwppbity  cf  manners  ;  or  if  strength  of 
lerstanding,  and  elegance  of  taste  in  polity 
re,  might  recommend  them  as  fit  to 
m  these  matters,  many  of  them  might  b$ 
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pamed,  so  eminently  and  confessedly  gifted  in 
these  respcfts,  as  would  render  them  ornaments 
to  any  profession.     But  it  cannot  be  liable  to  the 
same  objcdtion,  to  mention  the  illustrious  cha- 
rafters  who  have  either  prrfessedly  written  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  or  who  have,  in  their  writ- 
ings, shewn  an  high  esteem  and  veneration  for 
Christianity.     Of  foreigners,  among  a  multitude 
that  might  be  referred  to,  I  shall  merely  take  no- 
tice of  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  who  was  both  a  wise 
statesman,  and  an  eminently  leamed  man  -,  the 
celebrated  Pascal,  one  of  the  finest  writers  and 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  last  age ;  the  illustrious 
Grotius,  not  easily  to  be  paralleled  for  force  and 
extent  of  ability,  as  well  as  for  variety  of  erudi- 
tion^ those  great  men,  Puffendorf  and  Span- 
heim  5  the  former  deservedly  admired  for  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  1 
the  latter,  peculiarly  eminent  for  his  accurate 
knowledge  and  refinol  taste  in  the  polite  parts 
of  learning.    Those,  indeed,  who  may  be  deemed 
our  contemporaries,  have  at  times  already  occur- 
red  to  us ;  and  concerning  them  I  shall  be  silent. 
But  I  cannot  omit  pointing  out  to  you  a  few  of 
the  distinguished  ornaments  of  our  own  nation ; 
such  as  Bacon,   Selden,  Hale,   Boyle,  Locke, 
Newton,  Clarendon,  Hardwicke,  Sydney,  Coke, 

Lyttlcton,  and  others, 
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Does  a  man,  then,  risque  the  chance  of  ihiKK 
delusion,  when  he  would  weigh  with  attention 
the  arguments  which  could  have  struck  convic- 
tion into  such  powerful  understandings  ?  Or  are 
such  sublime ' geniuses,  the 'very  contemptible 
reasoners  whom  free-thinkers  would  teach  us  td 
consider  as  prejudiced,  uninformed,  disqualified 
for  discrimination,  and  deficient  in  perspicacity 
and  judgment?  Intemperate^men,  indeed,  may 
fail;  and  indecent  men  may  abuse;  but,  believe 
me,  a  sensible  and  an  humble  Christian,  who 
has  sufficient  opportunities  of  informing  his 
mind,  and  is  well  disposed  to  improve  them,  will? 
feel  no  discredit  in  being  ranked  as  the  follower 
of  the  best  heads,  and  the  worthiest  hearts ;  as 
the  contented  and  unpresuming  imitator  of  those 
who  could  be  satisfied  to  explain  what  they  un- 
derstood, to  adore  what  they  understood  not, 
and  to  leave  in  mystery  ^1  that  Christ  and  his 

♦  • 

apostles  have  thoi^ht  pfoper  to  leave  so. 

A  religion,  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  di- 
yine  mission,  and  confirmed  by  prophecies  and 
miracles,  indisputably  appeals  to  fads ;  and  the 
fads  must  be  proved,  as  all  other  fadts,  that  pass 
for  authentic,  are  proved.  Jf  they  be  proved, 
the  religion  will  prevail  without  the  assistance  of 
logic  or  metaphysics ;  if  they  be  not  proved,  the 
I  authority 
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authority  of  it  will  sink  in  the  worId>  and  it  will 
speedily  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  best  and  wisest  men,  in  all  ages>  have  al-* 
ways  recommended,  in  this  manner,  a  calm  at- 
tention and  sobriety'  of  mind,  and  a  disposition 
tow^ds  a  cool  and  impartial  examination  and  in*- 
quiry,  as  the  best  qualifications  for  the  discovery 
of  truth. 

Shaftesbury,  however,  in  the  most  airy,  though 
not  in  the  most  decorous  way,  commends  the 
poetical  parts  of  Scripture,  as  he  calls  them,  Job, 
the  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  and  says,  they  are 
fill!  of  humorous  discourses,  and  jocular  wit.  The 
sacred  writers,  says  he,  had  invariably  recourse 
to  pleasantry  and  diversion,  as  the  proper  means 
to  promote  religion,  and  the  only  way  to 
strengthen  the  established  faith.  And  what,  in** 
deed,  is  amusing  to  the  highest  pitch  of  luxur)^ 
continues  he,  **  is  the  sharp,  witty,  and  humo- 
•*  rous  discourses  of  our  Saviour."  Or,  if  they 
are  to  be  surpassed,  it  is  only  by  the  "  certain 
"  air  of  festivity"  with  which  he  did  his  miracles  ', 
the  very  recital  of  which  is  sufficient  •*  to  move 
"  in  a  most  pleasant  manner."  *  What  was 
laughter  to  this  unthinking  peer,  however,  has 
been  death  to  millions.     The  ridicule  falls,  in- 

deed, 
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deed,  innoxious,  when  considered  by  intelligent 
and  thinking  men  -,  but,  impressed  upon  harm- 
less, unsuspeding,  and  uninformed  minds,  it  iki- 
hj^pily  has  the  faculty  of  creating  contempt^ 
and  of  establishing  a  disregard  to  things  of  un- 
speakable benefit  and  importance.     Too  .many 
instances,  in  ^very  quarter,  present  themselves, 
of  persons,  who  have  been  laughed  out  of  their 
religion,  their  honesty,  and  virtue.     Weak  and 
unstable  understandings  have  even  been  driven 
into  atheism,  profanation,  and  vice,  by  the  force 
of  ridicule ;  nay,  many  have  been  made  ashamed 
of  that,  which  they  otherwisewould  have  esteemed 
their  greatest  and  their  most  permanent  glory. 

The  principle,  however,  upon  which  this 
decant  and  subtle,  but  inconsequent  writer,  hath 
reared  his  £iulty  edifice,  is,  that  *^  ^Ise  earnest 
is  ridiculed ;  but  that  the  false  jest  passes  se- 
cure." And  thus,  says  he,  **  I  cannot  conceive 
how  any  man  can  be  '^  laughed  out  of  his  wits, 
though  it  is  possible,  some  may  have  been 
frightened  out  of  their  wits."  The  noble  Lord, 
notwithstanding,  did  not  conclude  with  the 
soundness  of  philosophy,  when  he  ventured  to 
advance  such  extraordinary  positions.  Nor  did 
he,  it  should  seem,  advert  even  to  the  sugges- 
tions c^  common  sense,  which  from  daily  obser- 
2  vation, 
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vation,  would  have  instrufted  him  dilTerently. 
But  I  need  go  no  &rther  for  his  reputation  than 
to  his  own  expositor,  to  his  votary,  his  pious 
eleve,  the  unintimidated  and  lively  antichris* 
tian  Voltaire.  Believing  in  no  eternal  Providence, 
^d  consequently  carping  at  religion,  yet  this 
jsneering  philosopher  built,  at  Femey,  a  church 
for  the  benefit  of  the  humble  believer ;  and  over 
its  portal  he  wrote,  as  you  may  recoiled,  Deo 
erexit  Voltaire. 

Free-thinkers,  frec-reasoners,  therefore,  or  the 
only  men  of  sense,  as  they  are  pleased  to  cdl 
themselves,  existing,  may  look  upon  the  Chris- 
tian, as  the  swan  of  the  ancient  poets  was  con* 
sidcred,  who  could  rise  to  the  clouds  on  downy 
wings,  and  sing  a  sweet,  but  gentle  and  plain- 
tive  note  of  thanksgiving  ^  while  they,  as  eagles, 
would  soar  to  the  skies  on  bold  and  sounding 
pinions,  nor  would  fear  even  to  perch  on  the 
sceptre  of  Jupiter,  or  to  bear,  in  their  pounces, 
the  lightning  of  the  god. 

• 

On  dl  occasions  it  has  invariably  been  fael4 
true,  that  the  mind  must  be  well  furnished  with 
elementary  ideas,  before  it  can  bring  forth  conr 
elusions  that  can  be  generally  admitted.  All 
kinds  of  useful  abstraftion  must  result  from  eX: 
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perience,  and  from  'dedudions  une(|utyocally 
made.  And,  therefore,  it  is  but  justice  in  us  to 
be  grateful  to  those  from  whom  we  have  bor-^ 
rowed  those  essential  lights,  of  which  even  now 
we  should  otherwise  feel  the  want,  notwithstand- 
ing our  extended  information.  And  on  this 
ground  it  is  that  we,  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
should  look  back  on  that  source  from  which  we 
have  in  reality  derived  our  best  instruftion.  Our 
forefathers,  previous  to  the  dawn  of  Christianity, 
turned,  we  know,  from  necessity  to  the  tradition- 
ary tale,  or  to  the  song  of  tJie  bard,  for  the  ar^ 
tides  of  their  belief.  But  the  Christian  creed 
comes  to  us  in  that  unquestionable  shape,  that  it 
instantly  and  universally  accords  with  the  first 
^ntiments  of  the  human  heart,  without  any 
foreign  aid- 

**  Enthusiasm  buih:  up  old,  and  enthusiasm 
built  up  new  Rome,"  says  Warburton.  "  Pro- 
fane history  tells  us,  that  when  the  city  had  not 
six  miles  of  dominion  beyond  its  walls^  it  indul* 
ged  the  dream  of  universal  monarchy.  And  we 
learn  from  ecclesiastical  history  also,  that  when 
the  jurisdi&ion  of  the  bishops,  of  Rome  ex^ 
tended  not  beyond  n  small  diocese,  they  yet  en* 
tertained  the  celestial  won  of  a  popedomi"* 

This 
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This  IS  true*  But  the  Apostles,  and  the  first 
ppopagaton  of  Christianity,  did  not  set  this  ex- 
ample to  the  bishops ;  nor  did  they,  as  I  have 
before  noticed,  like  Romulus,  open  an  asylum 
for  debtors,  thieves,  and  murderers;  for  thejf 
had  not  the  same  means,  evai  if  tliey  had 
possessed  the  inclination,  to  secure  their  ad* 
herents  from  the  grasp  of  civil  authority.  They 
did  not  persuade  men  to  abandon  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  because  they  could  there  obtain  no 
expiation  for  their  guilt;  for  every  degree  of 
guilt  was  expiated  there  with  infinite  facility; 
and  every  vice  was  pnuSlised  without  remorse  of 
private  conscience,  if  I  might  not  even  venture 

■ 

to  say,  with  the  powerful  san&ion  of  public  ap- 
probation. 

Of  the  Apostolic  riimistry,  however,  I  have 
already  spoken.  But  the  missionaries,  the  sub- 
sequent expounders  of  the  gospel,  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, "  after  the  example  of  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, addressed  themselves,  at  all  times,  to  men, 
and  especially  to  women,  oppressed  by  the  consci- 
ousness, and  very  often  by  the  efiedb,  of  their 
vices.'*  Now  is  -this  not  an  unparalleled,  and 
wanton  perversion  of  historic  truth  ?  The  gost 
pel  was  not  preached  in  singb  houses,  or  obscure 
villages ;  not  in  subterraneous  caves,  or  impure 
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brothels ;  not  in  iazars  or  prisons,  but  in  the 
synagogues,  and  in  the  temples,  in  the  streets, 
and  in  the  market  places  of  the  great  capitals  of 
the  Roman  world.*  But  it  is  with  some  writers 
too  common  a  praAice,  invidiously  to  dctrad: 
from  that  merit,  which  has  rendered  great  and 
diiinterested  charaders,  objcfts  of  approbation  to 
their  fellow- creatures. 

Tlie  noblest  propriety  of  condudt  may,  it  is 
true,  be  supported  in  adversity  as  well  as  in  pro- 
sperity. But  as  the  first  is  much  more,  difficult 
than  the  latter,  it  is  surely  upon  that  account 
more  admirable.  Perils  and  misfortunes  are  not 
only  the  proper  school  of  heroism,  they  are  the 
only  proper  theatre  which  canexhibit  its  virtues 
to  advantage^  and  draw  upon  it  the  full  applause 
of  the  wise  and  good.  Can  there  be  shame  in 
that  distress,  which  is  brought  upon  men  without 
any  fault  of  their  own,  and  in  which  they  behave 
with  firmness,  and  unsullied  integrity  ?  The  ge- 
Beitms  mind  cannot  but  exultingly  admire,  even 
tn  contemplation,  those  vanquished  difficulties, 
in  which,  from  no  rashness  of  their  own^  the  un- 
fortunate have  been  involved.  How  gratefully 
will  he  adore  the  bounty  of  the  Divine  Being, 
who  could  endue  them  with  virtues,  so  suitable 

to 
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to  their  sitiration.  Were  the  trial  pleasureV 
they  have  had  temperance  given  them,  to  refrain 
from  it ',  were  it  pain,  they  have  had  constancy 
given  them  to  bear  it ;  were  it  danger  or  death; 
they  have  had  magnanimity  and  fortitude  giverf 
them  to  despise  it^ 

An   upright   and  a  determined  spirit  never 
complains  of  the  destiny  of  Providence,  nor 
thinks  the  universe  in  confusipn,  though  he  be 
out  of  order  himself.     He  does  not  look  upori 
himself,  according  to  what  self-love  wOvild  sug- 
gest, as  a  whole,  separated  and  detached  from 
every  other  part  of  nature,  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  itself,  and  for  itself.     He  regards  himself  in 
the  light,  in  which  he  imj^nes  the  great  Roller 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  world,  regards  him. 
He  enters,  if  I  may  say  so,  into  the  sentiments 
of  that  Divine  Being,  and  considers  himself  as  an* 
atom,  a  particle  of  an  immense  and  infinite  sys- 
tem, which  must,  and  ought  to  be  disposed  of, 
according  to    the   conveniency  of  the   whole. 
Assured  of  the  wisdom  which  diiedb  all  the  events 
of  human  life,  whatever  lot  befals  him,  he  ac- 
cepts it    with   joy,    satisfied    tltat,   if  he-  had 
known  all  the  connections,  and  dependencies  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  universe,  it  is  the  very 
lot  which  he  himself  would  have  wished  for  :  if 

it 
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it  be  life,  he  is  contented  tp  liVe ;  aod  if  it  be 
death,  as  natyre  has  no  Eirther  pcc^ipn  for 
bis  presence  here^  he  willingly  goes  where  he 
is  appointed^"* 

In  the  primitive  Christian  missionary,  there- 
fore, we  may  contemplate  the  greatest  resolution 
productive  of  the  most  assiduous  and  painful 
ejcertions.     Impressed  by  the  deepest  sense  of 
duty,  and  eager  to  diffuse  that  divine  light  of* 
revelation,   which    burned  with    undiminished 
heat  in  his  own  breast,  he  diseng^d  himself 
from  the  strong  attachments. 'to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  went  forth  to  convert  an  idolatrous 
world*     As  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  his  religion,  all  the  causes  by  which  its  pains 
are  a^ravated,  or  its  continuance  shortened, 
were  stripped  of  their  terror.    His  imagination, 
presented  to  him  the  scourge,  the  rack,  and 
the  cross ;  yet  was  his  resolution  unshaken  by 
the  apprehensions  of  persecution  and  death.     At 
the  loud  and  solemn  calls  of  duty,  he  was  loos- 
ej[ied  even  from  the  ties  of  consanguinity ;  and 
with  a  spirit  elevated  above  comnaon  mortality^ 
he  suffered  principle  to  predominate  over  afTec- 
tion,  turned  aside  from  the  tears  of  friendship,, 
aiid  was  even  deaf  to  the  tender  supplications  of 

VOL.  VI.  O  love. 
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love.  The  bright  objeA  of  his  ambition  was 
not  the  barren  praise  of  inflexible  constancy,  but 
the  crown  of  immortal  happiness.  The  dangers 
of  travel,  the  prccariousness  of  subsistence,  the 
perfidy  of  pretended  friends,  and  the  violence  of 
open  enemies,  were,  in  his  estimation,  no  more 
than  light  afflictions,  which  endure  for  a  mp- 
ment.  Lost  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  ex- 
posed to  the  tempests  erf  the  ocean,  or  assailed" 
by  the  outrage  of  the  multitude,  he  was  not  . 
destitute  and  forsaken,  for  the  Almighty  was  his 
guide,  and  his  comforter.'  With  patience  he 
saw  the  frow^ns  of  the  great,  and  heard  the  scoffs 
of  the  vulgar.  He  proclaimed,  with  the  un- 
shaken confidence  of  truth,  the  wondrous  tid- 
ings of  the  new  dispensation,  and  exhorted  a 
guilty  race  to  repentance  and  amendment.  Elate 
with  the  accomplishment  of  his  pious  task,  in 
bringing  many  sheep  to  the  fold  of  Christ,  he 
gloried  amid  the  flames  of  martyrdom,  and 
breathed  out  his  soul  with  joy.  * 

This  is,  indeed,  I  will  allow  you,  but  an  un- 
inviting  piAure  to  the  little  Epicurean  bemg 
self,  which  would  always  repose  in  the  voluptu- 
ous lap  of  luxury,  and,  heroically  disdainful  of 
the  fate  of  its  fellow-creatures,  would  never  in- 
terrupt 
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tcmipt  the  repetition  of  the  jucunda  oblivia  vi- 
t^*  But  can  the  greatest  unbelievers  deny,  that 
Europe  has  been  civilized  and  enlightened,  by 
the  missionaries  who  are  thus  traduced  ?  Or  can 
the  classical  Pyrrhonist  deny,  that  not  only 
the  Romans^  but  the  very  conquerors  of  the 
Romans,  have  each  of  them  been  indebted  in 
gratitude  to  the  same  harmonizing  source  ?  Let 
us,  however,  pay  some  attention  to  the  early 
institutions  of  Christianity ;  and  from  them  we 
shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  gather  up  something 
satis&Aory  towards  the  decision  of  this  ques^ 
tion^ 

■ 
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CHRISTIANITY  constandy  addresses  w 
as  men,  rarely  as  citizens  $  the  only  duty  it  re- 
quires of  us  under  that  charader,  is  suboiissioii 
to  the  governing  power  in  general  j  it  prescribes 
no  rule  for  our  political  conduft.  The  first 
Christians  saw  that  their  religion  was  not  of  this 
world)  and  refused  to  have  any  concern  with 
public  affairs,  unless  in  obedience.  They  in- 
quired not  into  the  rights  of  those  who  ruled, 
nor  of  their  own  to  liberty ;  and  wished  for  no- 
thing, but  to  pass  through  this  life  unincumber« 
ed  with  its  business,  and  well  prepared  for  a  bet  • 
ter.  So  long  as  they  w^re  a  small  se£t,  dissent- 
ing from  the  religions  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  lived,  this  inoffensive  condud  was  easily 
prefserved ;  but  when  their  doArines  became  al-. 
most  universal,  these  principles  of  inaftivity  were 
no  longer  tenable,  without  the  total  dissolution 
of  all  order  ^  for,  if  no  man  would  govern,  there 

could 
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could  be  no  government.  Necesaty,  therefore, 
obliged  them  to  take  a  part ;  and  this  soon 
awakened  ambition  and  love  of  power,  those 
passiohs  so  natural  to  the  human  heart,  'and  in- 
duced them  to  seize  the  whole;  Christiamty 
was  thus  established^  in  consequence,  corrupted ; 
and  little  of  it  shortly  remained,  except  thi^ 
name,  > 

To  this  opinion  of  the  incompatibility  of 
Christianity  with  the  occupations  and  customs 
of  the  world,  were  many  of  those  numerous  mo-r 
na&tic  institutfons,  which  every  where  accompa* 
nied  its  progress,  indebted  for  their  origin ;  in^ 
fititutions,  at  first  certainly  favourable  to  the  ge- 
nuine and  unpresuming  spirit  of  Christianity  j 
and  which,  had  they  been  confined  to  those  few, 
who  were  capable  of  employing  solitude  to  ad- 
vant^e,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  condu- 
cive to  the  praftice  of  every  Christian  virtue. 
But  as  all  men  were  indiscriminately  -admitted, 
who  pretended  to  sai^<^lity,  or  who  mistook  en» 
thusiasm  for  piety,  and  alienation  from  the 
world  for  the  love  of  Q od  j  they  could  not  fail, 
very  $oon,  to  become  little  better  than  retreats 
for  dijscontent  and  indolence,  or  rather  semina- 
ries of  superstition  and  prejudice,  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, they  had  not    unfrequcntly,  within 
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^heir  walls,  instancesof  patience  and  resignation, 
and  of  devotion  and  charity,  carried  to  the  high- 
est perfeftion ;  and  even  cultivators  of  science, 
who  have  scarcely  been  eclipsed. 

The  persecution  of  Deciys,  which  fell  parti- 
culady  hard  upon  Egypt,  gave  the  first  occasioa 
to  the  rise  of  this  perversion  of  Christianity, 
which,  from  small  beginnings,  extended  itself 
over  the  whole  Christian, world.  I  call  it  a  per- 
version, because  it  induced  the  belief  of  the  pa- 
ramount merit  of.bodijy  austerities,  and  ex- 
cluded human  beings  from  the  common  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  life,  enjoining  celibacy,  and 
placing  men  in  all  respedts,  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  most  innocent  commerce  with 
Xht  world.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  prcr 
scribed  by  Christ  or  the  Apostles.  Every  person 
is  by  them  supposed  to  live  in  society.  Celibacy, 
indeed,  is  recommended  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
but  only  for  prudential  reasons,  as  subjecting 
men  to  less  inconveniencies,  in  time  of  difficulty 
and  persecution.  The  state  of  marriage  is  always 
spoken  of  in  the  Scripture  as  honourable. 

The  first  hermits  were  men  who  had  been 
driven  by  persecution  to  a  distance  from  cities'; 
and  being  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in  de* 
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scrt  places;  far  from  human  society,  but  being 
able  to  subsist,  either  from  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  earth,  their  own  labour,  or  the  charity  of 
others,  they  by  degrees  acquired  a  fondness  for 
it ;  and  their  satisfadion  was  augmented  by  the 
respedl  that  was  paid  them  on  account  of  their 
great  sandity,  as  men  who  had  abandoned  the 
world,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  it,  for  the  sake 
of  religion  :  so  that  they  were  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  martyrs  and  confessors;  and  such, 
$ome  of  them  really  were. 

The  same  idea  of  sanftity  became  by  degrees 
tr^sferred  to  those  who  had  chosen  the  society 
of  these  original   hermits ;    who  relieved  their 
wants  in  their  rigid  mode  of  life ;  and  who  ulti- 
mately were  induced  to  adopt  the  same  regimen 
themselves.     Every  thing  whicli  tended  to  re- 
concile the  soul  to  its  material  tabernacle,  such  as 
sensual  indulgences  of  all  kinds,  even  those  which 
had  always  been  deemed  inoffensive,  was  to  be 
carefully  avoided.     Whatever  tended  to  mortify . 
the  body,  on  the  contrary,  was  conceived  to  be 
for   the  advantage  of  the  soul;  and  the  state 
•nearest  to  this  ideal  perfedion  was  thought  to 
be  that  in  which  life  coiald  be  supported  with 
the  fewest  enjoyments,   or  corporeal  g;ratjfic^- 
tions.     In  all  this,  however,  they  only  followed 
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the  praftice  of  many  of  their  Heathen  contem« 
poraries,  who,  like  the  present  Hindoos,  volun** 
tarily  submit  themselves  to  the  most  painful 
mortifications  j  and  conformed  to  the  doditne 
of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  inculcated  the  belief,  that  by  force  of  con^^ 
templation,  the  soul  could  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, detached  from  the  body,  and  in  such  man- 
ner re-ascend  to  that  state  of  union  with  God, 
which  all  souls  wqre  supposed  to  have  had,  be- 
fore they  were  separated  from  that  one  great 
source  of  intelligence,  and  in  which  they  ex- 
peded  to  be  absorbed,  after  undergoing  a  stat^ 
of  discipline  in  this  lower  world,* 

When  they  were  at  length  formed  intp  socie- 
ties, they  established  ordinances,  fixed  a  disci-^ 
pline,  and  bound  themselves  by  positive,  yet  not, 
in  all  respeAs,  similar  regulations.  But,  in 
some  of  your  Abbey  excursions,  you  must  have 
remarked  this  in  its  most  striking  form,  I  am 
♦  not  certain,  however,  that  you  are  informed  (and 
an  instance  from  our  own  country,  will  serve  otir 
purpose  as  well  as  from  any  other)  that  our  own 
common-  English  law  did  not  suffer  those  mo- 
nastic personages  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society, 
^hp  secluded  themselves  from  it,  and  refi^sed  to 
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snbmit  to  its  regulations.     This  was  also  a  rule 
in  the  feudal  law,  ^^  Desit  esse  miles  seculi,  qui 
fa£tus  est  miles  Cbristi ;  nee  beneficium  perti« 
net  ad  eum,  qui  non  debet  gerere  .officium/'  • 
A  monk  was,  therefore,  accounted  civiliter  mor^ 
tuus ;  and  when  he  entered  into  religion,  might, 
like  other  dying  men,  make  his  testament,  and 
nominate  his  ex^utors ;  or  if  he  made  none,  the 
ordinary  might  grant  administration  to  hi^  next 
Kin,  as  if  he  were  a<9:ually  dead  intestate.     And 
such  executors  and  administrators  had  the  same 
power,  and  might  bring  the  same  adions  for 
debts  due  to  the  religious,  and  were  liable  to  the 
^me  actions  for  those  due  from  him,  as  if  he  were 
naturally  deceased.^-  Nay;  so  far  has  this  principle 
been  carried,  that,  when  one  was  bound  in  a  bond 
to  an  Abbot  and  his  successors,  and  afterwards 
nominated  his  executors,  and  proft^ssed  himself  a 
monk  of  the  same  abbey,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
was*  himself   made    Abbot   thereof,    the    law 
gave  him,  in  the  capacity  of  Abbot,  an  adtion  of 
debt  against  bU  (fvon  executors^  to  recover  tlic 
money  due.  J 

We  are  not,  for  all  this,  to  treat  slightly,  much 
Jess  contemptuously,  the  early  monastic  institu- 
tions.    There  are  two  observations,  evidently  to 
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be    made   on    them.      First,    concerninjg   the 
severity  of  ecclesiastical    penance.      This,    as 
I  have  said  before,   cannot   be  deduced  from 
Scripture ;    and    therefore,    however    extrava- 
gant,   or  however  absurd ;    however  opposite 
to  the  attributes  of  a  commiserating  God,  or 
the  feelings  of  a  fallible  man,  it  may -be  thought; 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  cannot  be  answerable  for 
it.      The  other,  is   that  pious   hberality,   de- 
lived  from  the  new  commandment  of  •*  loving 
one  another,"  which  has  been  perhaps  the  pecu- 
liar and  distii^uishing   chara6teristic  of  Chris- 
tians, as  opposed  to  every  other  denomination  of 
men.     In  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  it  shewed  itself  in  vo- 
luntary contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  persecuted,  the  infirm  and  the  unfortu- 
nate.    As  soon  as  the  church  was  permitted  to 
.have  permanent  possessions  in  land,  and  acquired 
the  proteftion  of  the  civil  power,  it  exerted  itself 
in  the  eredion  of  hospitals  of  every  kind ;  insti- 
tutions of  charity  and  humanity,    which   were 
foi^otten  in  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycuigus, 
and  for  a  single  example  of  which  you  will,  I 
believe,   in  vain  explore  the  boasted  annals  of 
Pagan  Rome.* 

It 
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It  has  been,  notwithstanding,  a  prevalent,  for 
it  has  been  an  easy,  and  convenient  species  of 
wit,  to  pour  general  and  undistinguishing  cen- 
sure on  the  monks ;  and  to  suppose  their  foun- 
dations to  have  been  the  retreats  of  vice,  and 
of  illiterate  indolence,  at  every  period  of  time. 
But  the  &dt  is,  that  even  in  England,  about 
the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  monaste- 
ries were  the  only  seminaries  of  learning  we  had. 
.The  most  eminent  scholars  which  this  island 
produced,  both  in  philosophy  and  humanity, 
then,  and  even  afterwards,  for  centuries,  were 
educated  in  our  religious  houses.*  And  was 
not  the  case  the  same  upon  the  continent  ? 

RecoUedi:,  also,  how  much  the  destruftion  of 
the  monasteries  in  England  injured  agriculture. 
Our  historj'  proves,  that  one-third j  at  least,  of 
England  was  cleared,  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, by  the  monks,  particularly  by  that  most 
respedtable  order  of  them,  the  B^nedidines. 
The  same  was  also  the  case  in  France.  The 
waste  and  barren  soils,  that  were  abandoned  to 
them  as  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  public,  they 
thus  brought  into  luxuriant  production.  The 
swampy  lands  they  drained ;  the  over-grown 
woody  ones  they  cleared  away.     In  short,  let  Ic- 
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vity  say  what  it  will,  these  venerable  men  were 
not  generally  consecrated  to  God,  that  they  might 
fatten  upon  idleness.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
built,  planted,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  to  the 
eventual  benefit  of  the  community ;  at  the  same 
time,  no  doubt,  to  the  immediate  comfort  of 
themselves,  their  fraterniti^,  and  the  indigent 
and  wretched. 

It  would  not  be  conformable  to  good  sense, 
nevertheless,  to  say,  that  monastic  institutions 
should  at  all  times  have  existence,  as  being  at  all 
times  equally  beneficial.  I  have  long  been  decid- 
edly of  a  diii^rent  opinion;*  and  my  former 
judgment  becomes  daily  strengthened  by  expe^ 
rience.  Yet,  for  a  momen^t,  (and  candour  de- 
mands the  example)  turn  your  eyes  upon  Russia. 
Woiild  it  not  be  injurious,  would  it  not  be  even 
madness,  to  suppress  religious  houses  in  that  coun* 
try ;  in  a  country  of  such  prodigious  extent,  and 
at  present  of  such  little  civili?;ation  ?  Wh(f  but 
monks,  who  in  fa<5t  possess  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  science  of  the  clergy,  can  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  the  task  of  instruding  the  Russism  pear 
santry  ?  Moreover,  as  I  have  said  above,  where 
there  are  little  more  than  waste  grounds,  religious 
foundations  have  ever  been  found  advantageous 

to 
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to  agriculture :  where  intelleftual  ignoi^ce  pre« 
^rails»  they  haYe  never  failed  to  disfieminate 
kixywledge  and  letters  i  and  where  war,  and  other 
such  exterminating  occupations,  form  the  na- 
tipnal  charter,  they  have  always  been  found 
successful  expounders  of  the  mercies  of  religion* 

In  the  instances  of  the  more  compaA  govern- 
ments  of  Europe,  it  may,  however,  I  will  con* 
fess,  be  beneficial,  once  for  all,  to  pay  the  tri- 
bute  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received.  Society 
may  at  Iragth  demand  the  apparently  ungrateful 
sacrifice  of  all  no  longer  useful,  however  vene- 
rable piles.  The  scaffolding  is  always,  we  know, 
removed,  and  the  builders  paid  off,  when  the 
mansion  is  completely  finished.  But  why  wan- 
tonly degrade,  whese  we  should  father  confer 
present  comforts  and  honour,  and  even,  if  pos- 
sible, posthumous  reputation?  It  is  not  the 
purest  example  On  record  which  men  follow,  when 
they  make  the  depraved  and  insatiably  wicked 
Henry  VIIL  of  Ei^and  their  model.  But  you 
will  tell  me,  it  is  not  rendering  religion  unpopu* 
lar,  to  oblige  her  ministers  to  adivity;  con- 
temptible, to  con^  thepi  to  purity;  or  un- 
amiable,  to  dtvest  them  of  invidious  splendour. 
I  grant  it.  And  I  will  further  acquiesce  in  the 
principle,  that  independent  and  wealthy  clerical 
3  corporations 
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cotporations  are  no  longer  advantageous,  after 
societies  have  become  enlightened.  No  truth  is 
more  clear,  than  that  religious  liberty,  without 
limit,  disarms  every  sort  of  animosity  among 
sefts ;  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  re- 
strains the  extravagancies  of  fanaticism.  This 
is,  I  allow,  the  real  argumentum  ad  verecundiatn  i 
and  no  position  is,  therefore,  more  clear,  than 
that  monastic  institutions  may  often  survive  the 
spirit  which  gave  them  birth.  The  soul,  the  ge- 
neral advantage,  which  aduated  monachism^ 
may  be  in  truth  often  annihilated,  while  the  ske- 
leton alone  remains,  unseemly,  and  precluded 
from  r^eneration* 

Friend,  however,  as  I  am  to  primitive  monas- 
tic institutions,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me 
here  to  dilate  in  eulogium  on  the  fathers  of  the 
church.  I  leave  them  then,  in  course,  to  the 
filial  protection  of  their  learned  and  respeft- 
able  successors.  The  truth  of  the  scheme  of 
Christianityj  and  the  indisputable  benefits  which 
have  resulted  from  it,  are  the  points  alone  with 
which  I  am,  in  any  manner,  concerned ;  and 
they  are  such,  and  of  such  extreme  simplicity, 
that  they  require  no  ponderous  erudition^  nor 
any  great  depth  of  meditation,  to  develope-  In. 
their  genuine  form,  in  which  they  can  scarcely 
4  be 
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be  mistaken,  they  may  at  once  be  displayed  even 
to  the  most  ignorant,  by  referring  to  the  gospel. 
The  immense  volumes  of  fathers  and  councils,  j 
consequently  of  schoolmen,  casuists^  and  contro- 
versialists, may,  as  they  now  no  longer  perplex 
the  world,  sink,  for  me,  into  the  oblivion,  which 
must  for  ever  enshroud  them  and  their  laborious 
fabricators. 

It  is  perfeftly  useless,  in  faft,  to  appeal,  at  any 
time,  on  abstraft  questions,  to  the  primitive  fa-^ 
thers.  I  would  hot  be  disrespectful ;  but  why 
arc  the  primitive  fathers  to  be  looked  upon  as 
necessarily  infallible  in  their  opinions?  Were 
they,  caterii  paribus^  more  enlightened  than  the 
enlightened  men  of  the  present  day  ?  Or,  had 
they  less  interested  motives,  to  urge  them  to  te- 
nacity in  the  support  of  their  interpretations? 
All  religious  controversies,  which  can  only  be  de- 
fended, therefore,  by  a  reference  to  the  first 
writers  of  the  Christian  church,  carry  with  them, 
I  am  apprehensive,  a  suspicion,  prima  facie ^  that 
they  are  not  altogether  tenable  on  the  grounds  of 
reason  and  fair  argument.  For  what,  in  faft, 
had  the  fathers  to  guide  them  ?  Nothing,  surely, 
but  tradition  and  common  sense.  And  have  not 
we  the  aid  of  the  same  lights,  strengthened  still 
further  by  the  advantages  of  improved  science, 

an 
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and  better  demomtrated  principles  ?  The  Old^ 
and  the  New  Testament,  are  not  different  now 
fiom  what  they  were  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 

We  arc  not  always,  therefore,  to  rest  on  the 
crutch  of  authority ;  which  would  be  as  much 
as  to  say,  we  are  always  to  be  children,  axKl  never 
tOvWalk  alone.  Hereditary  weakness  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  render  religion  lovely.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  raise  the  &- 
thers  to  the  high  rank  of  apostles,  or  assert  that 
they  were  assisted  by  in^iration,  or  that  they 
were  endowed,  above  the  common  lot  of  man- 
kind, with  infallibility ;  we  yet  are  not  to  refuse 
them  our  r^rd,  as  witnesses  of  the  opinions  of 
their  respective  ages ;  as  historians  of  the  &&S, 
which  were  accessible  to  their  inquiries ;  and  as 
teachers,  whose  piety  and  learning  eminently  dis- 
tinguished them  fk^om  aU  their  contempoiaries. 
Sharing  the  imperfedions  of  other  writers,  they 
may,  indeed,  fairly  cham  the  same  indulgence : 
and,  if  the  plea  of  credulity  is  to  be  admitted 
against  them  as  a  ground  of  obgedion,  remember^ 
I  beseech  you,  with  what  equal,  if  not  superior 
force,  it  operates  s^nst  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Divinesr 
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Pivlnes  (they  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it)  arc 
pot  in  general,  I  am  afraid,  guided  by  the  sound- 
est wisdom,  when  they  urge  the  authority  of  the 
church,  as  sufficient  to  supply  every  want  of 
propf.  It  is,  in  .reality,  very  like  arguing  in  a 
circle,  proving  the  authority  of  the  church  by 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  by  tliat  of  the  church.  The  utUity  of 
i»any  of  the  writii^  of  the  fathers  is  somewhat 
more  than  disputable ;  nor,  if  placed  in  compe- 
tition with  more  modem  theologians,  even  with 
t^e  very  divines  themselves  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing, cin  they  in  any  manner  be  found  equal,  ei- 
ther in  extension  of  learning,  real  philosophy,  op 
chaste  elucidation  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity. 

•I  have  proved,  that  Christianity  humanized, 
in  many  respeds,  the  Romans,  and  that  it  even 
jgreatly  enlightened  their  conquerors.  The  an- 
icient  Germans,  for  instance,  had  no  cities.  Even 
in  their  hamlets  or  villages,  they  did  not  build 
their  houses  cont^ous.*  The  Romans  built 
several  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  But 
in  all  the  vast  extent  from  that  country  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  hardly  one  city 
previous  to  the  ninth  xentury  of  the  Christian 
aera.-f  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  places  which 
VOL.  VI.  P  might 
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m^ht  be  called  towns.     Under  Charlemagne, 
and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as  the  political 
state  *of  Germany  began  to  improve,  several  cities 
were  founded.     Charlemagne  himself  endowed 
two  archbishoprics  and  nine  bishoprics,  in  certain 
df  the  most  considerable  towns.*      The  bishops 
then    fixing   their    residence,    cathedrals  were 
built ;  and,  for  the  facility  of  religious  commu- 
^   nication,  the  people  gathered  in  fix)m  the  coun- 
try, and  by  degrees  settled  themselves  as  denizens 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  pastors.     The 
Germans,  in  thb  manner,  undoubtedly  borrowed 
the  institution  of  civil  and  municipal  associa- 
tions from  the  Romans. 

Not  that  we  are  here,  in  a  single  point,  to  re- 
cede from  our  former  opinions  relative  to  the 
Germans  and  Scandinavians.  On  the  strong 
Scythian  ground,  we  are  still  to  stand.  We 
might  even  go  farther,  and,  if  necessary,  expose 
the  futility  of  what  is  not  unfirequently  believedi 
that  these  our  northern  heroes  had  been  at  first 
impelled  by  want,  from  the  sterility  of  their  own 
countries,  and  subsequently  allured  by  the  re- 
puted fruitfulness  of  the  Italian  shores.  On  the 
contrary,  almost  every  part  of  Germany,  Hun- 
gary,  Bohemia,   and  Gaul,  are  finer  countries 
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than  Italy.  Lombardy,  Romagna,  Naples,  and 
a  few  other  parts  of  the  old  Roman  dominion, 
are  certainly  fertile ;  but  they  do  not  excel,  if 
they  equal,  various  divisions  of  the  trans- Alpine 
world.  Poverty  and  hunger,  therefore,  did  not 
instigate  these  sturdy  Scythian  and  Celtic  tribes. 
They  rushed  on  to  conquest  among  the  Ro- 
mans, as  the  Romans  rushed  on  to  conquest 
among  them.  Moreover,  long  'before  the  Ro- 
mans existed,  have  we  not  seen  them  a  people 
of  enterprise  and  importance?  To  those  who 
have  locSdly  examined  even  the  natural  impedi- 
ments they  had  to  encounter,  their  perseverance 
and  ability  must  have  been  far  from  equivocal. 
But  to  master,  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
to  sweep  all  through  Italy  with  large  armies,  ne- 
cessary provisions  and  baggage,  while  they  were 
opposed  by  the  formidable  legions  of  the  Capi- 
tol, required,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  some 
military  knowledge,  some  regularity  of  proceed- 
ing, and,  it  may  be  presumed,  some  sagacity  of 
counsel.  Brennus,  on  approaching  the  imperial 
city,  did  not  speak  like  a  common  or  an  unin- 
formed man.  "  You  do  nothing/*  says  he, 
in  speaking  to  the  Romans,  "  which  is  uncom- 
mon, or  politically  unjust,  in  subjugating  your 
restless  neighbours,  and  in  getting  posliession  of 
their  territories :  you,  in  so  doing,  aft  con- 
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formably  to  the  most  ancient  of  all  laws,  tb^ 
law  by  which  the  powerfiil  compel  the  submis- 

"  sion  of  the  weak.     My  plea  is  the  same,  and 

"  tliat  plea  I  mean  to  enforce*"* 

Now,  let  me  ask.  What  was  the  division 
of  Poland  the  other  day,  by  the  three  greatest 
despotic  sovereigns  in  Europe  ?  Was  it  as 
warrantable  as  the  condudl  of  Brennus?  Was  it  as 
candidly  intrepid  ?  But  no  matter.  These  lurdy 
children  of  the  north  have  been  unfairly  dealt 
with  by  the  historians  of  the  Roma,ns.  Their 
own  troops,  and  their  own  atchievements,  the 
Romans  display  in  so  bold  a  manner,  aod  the 
adions  of  their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  place  in  so  questionable  a  light,  that  we 
scarcely  think  of  the  one,  while  we  contemplate 
the  other  with  admiration.  But  why  blush  to 
record  an  adversary's  merit  ?  The  Romans  were 
but  men ;  and  these  men  met  with  men  as  fum 
and  as  determined  as  themselves.  If  an  unbias- 
sed inquirer  were  called  upon  to  fix  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  race  in  Europe  was  the 
most  calamitous  and  afHided,  he  would  proba- 
bly, without  much  hesitation^  name  that  whicU 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
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to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
llie  contemporary  atrtfcors,  wlio  beheld  that 
scene  of  desolation,  are  at  a  loss  even  for  expres- 
sions to  describe  its  horrors.  "  The  scoui^es 
of  God,  the  destroyers  of  nations/*  are  the 
dreadful  epithets  by  xvhidi  they  distinguish  the 
inost  noted  t>f  the  northern  leaders.* 

I  have  no  wish  to  palliate  atrocity.  On  the 
contrary,  I  would,  had  I  it  in  my  power,  devote 
it  to  eternal  infamy.  But  with  what  face  can 
we  moderns,  let  me  here  be  pemiitted  to  ask,  fix 
upon  these  people  the  opprobrious  chafafter  of 
ferocious  barbarians  for  ravaging  and  destroying 
countries,  while  we  cannot  but  recolleft,  that  one 
of  the  most  polished  nations  upon  earth,  the 
French,  under  the  refined  and  splendid  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  under  the  command,  too,  of  the 
great  Turenne,  converted  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  provinces  of  Germany  into  desarts. 
.  Fix  your  eyes  on  Heidelberg ;  and  thence  marfc 
the  extent  of  the  devastation  caused  in  the  Pala- 
.tinate.  From  the  Necker  and  the  Rhine  to  the 
Moeelle^  sixty  flourishing  citids  were  reduced  to 
ashes  in  one  campaign,  and  the  richest  country 
in  Germany  was  made  a  waste.  Even  so  late  as 
the  year  1756,  mstruftions  of  a  like  dreadful  im- 
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port  were  given,  by  Marechal  Belle-Isle  to  the 
Marechal  Contades,  which  Prince  Ferdinand, 
fortunately  getting  possession  of»  commented 
upon  as  they  deserved,  and  published.  How 
then  are  we,  consistently,  to  brand  a  brave  peojde 
with  every  thing  base  and  horrible,  because,  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  wars,  individuab  may 
have  been  cruel,  or  sovereigns  and  ministers  nuy 
have  been  wicked  ? 

But  this,  you  will  say,  is  foreign  to  our  subjed. 
I  grant  it.  To  proceed,  then.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  Europe  appears  to  have 
almost  completely  shaken  off  the  Romans.  The 
Saxons  were,  by  that  time,  masters  of  the 
southern  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Britam ; 
the  Franks  were  in  possession  of  Gaul;  the 
Hunns  of  Pannonia ;  the  Goths  of  Spain;  the 
Lombards  of  Italy.  Scarce  ai^y  vestige  of  the 
Roman  policy,  jurisprudence,  art$,  or  literature 
remained.*  And  thence  w^  to  arise  commerce, 
which  afterwards  tended  so  materially  to  polish 
the  manners  of  the  nations  of  Europe;,  and 
to  condudi:  them  to  order,  equity,  laws, 
and  humanity;  at  the  same  time  that  this 
intercourse,  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
settlement    of   the     northern    conquerors    in 
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the  empire,  was  considerably  obstrufted  ;  aod 
continued  so  to  be,  even  during  several  ceniu- 
ries, 

Navi^tion,  indeed,  could  not  but  have  been 
dangerous  in  seas  infested  by  pirates.  Nor  could 
strainers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the 
ports  of  uncivilized  nations.  Even  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  the  communi- 
cations were  rare  and  difficult.  The  lawless  ra- 
pine of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed  ex- 
adions  of  the  nobles,  rendered  a  journey  of  any 
length,  a  perilous  enterprize.  The  Italians,  how- 
ever, revived  the  spirit  of  commerce.  The  cru- 
sades, by  leading  multitudes  from  every  corner 
of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened  a  more  direft  chan- 
nel of  intercourse  between  the  east  and  the  west ; 

f 

and  this  subsisted  for  two  centuries  :  an  effed, 
however  bigotted  and  disastrous  in  its  cause,  both 
beneficial  and  permanent  in  its  effeds. 

During  the*  crusades,  the  great  cities  of  Italy, 
and  of  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  li- 
berty. Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  holy 
war,  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented.  The 
ignorance,  however,  of  the  middle  ages,  with  re- 
spedl  to  the  situation  and  geography  of  remote 
countries,  was  astonishing.     The  most  ancient 

P  4  geographical 
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geographical  chart,  which  now  remains  as  a  ma- 
numcnt  of  th?  state  of  that  science  in  Europe,  is 
found  in  a  manuscript,  entitled  La  Chranique  it 
St.  Dennis, ,  There,  the  three  parts  of  the  earth, 
then  known,  are  so  represented,  that  Jerusalem 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  globe;  and  Alex- 
andria appears  to  be  as  close  to  it  as  Naza- 
reth. * 

Yet,  it  was  during  these  days,  that  ci^nlization 
began  to  rear  her  head.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  commerce  of  Europe  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more 
commonly  known  in  those  ages  by  the  name  of 
Lombards.  .  Companies  of  these  Lombards  set- 
tled in  the  capitals  and  great  towns  of  almost 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  operation  of 
the  ancient  barbarous  laws  concerning  strangers, 
was  suspended  with  respedl  to  them.  They  be- . 
came  the  merchants,  the  manufafturers,  th6 
bankers,  and  carriers  of  all  Europe^  This  spirit 
found  its  way  rapidly  to  the  north.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  was  in  its  fullest  vigour. 
Lubeck  and  Hamburgh  then  set  on  foot  the 
Hanseatic  league  for  commercial  defence.  The 
advantages  which  resulted  from  it,  you  well 
know.      The  Lombards  and  Hanseatic  mer- . 

chants 
*  Mem*  de  TAcad,  de  Belles  Lettres,    . 
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clunts  aided  each  other :  they  were  embarked 
in  the  same  bottom;  and  their  cause  was  a 
common  one. 

Iti  more  early  times,  the  superior  lord  of  znf 
territory,  in  which  a  foreigner  settled,  might 
seize  his  persfjp,  and  reduce  hiin  even  to  servi- 
tude. If  a  p'cfton  removed  only  from  one  pro- 
vince of  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound, 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  to  acknowledge  himself 
the  vassal  of  the  lord  on  whose  estate  he  settled. 
Remarkably  striking  instances  of  this  occur  in 
the  histories  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cruel 
depredations  of  the  Normans,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, for  example,  made  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  fly  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Biit  there, 
instead  of  being  received  with  that  humanity,  to 
which  their  wretched  condition  entitled  them, 
they  were  immediately  reduced,  and  given  over 
to  a  state  of  servitude.  * 

But  admitting  all  this,  Imay  be  asked,  whence 
the  radical  source  of  the  dissentions  among 
Christians ;  the  religious  hatred,  and  finally,  the 
bloody  persecutions?  They  originated,  I  reply, and 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  ambitious  designs, 

and 
•  De  Statu.  Servor, 
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and  fludluating,  interested  opinions  of  lalcs^as  wdl 
as  churchmen.  The  spirit  of  intqlerance  and 
persecution  was  not,  indeed,  merely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  but 
to  the  magnitude  and  enormity  of  its  own  ab- 
surdities. The  cruelties,  therefore,  of  many  of 
the  professors,  not  praftisers  of  gospel  charity, 
have,  it  must  be  confessed,  left%  stain  on  the 
charafter  of  Christianity,  which  no  time  can  ef- 
face, nor  scarcely  any  sacrifice  expiate. 

"  It  is  rating  our  own  opinions  very  h^h," 
says  Montaigne,  "  to  direft  another  to  be  roast- 
ed alive  for  not  embracmg  them.'*  Yet  many 
nations  have  been  depopulated  by  such  a  phrenzy. 
.The  divisions  and  schisms  in  the  Christian 
church,  for  instance,  be^n  very  early.  Even 
the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  had  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
rites.*  Paul  and  Barnabas  separated.-f  In  the 
church  of  Corinth  there  arose  an  alarming  dis- 
pute, one  being  for  Paul,  another  for  ApoUos, 
and  others  for  Cephas.  Some  of  the  epistles 
were  purposely  written  to  preserve  the  members 
of  the  same  church,  from  what  St.  Paul  calls 
doubtful  disputations.  J  In  short,  these  unbe- 
coming animosities  took  rise  very  early ,  broke 

out 

*  Epitt.  to  the  Galatians.  f  Adb.        t  Romans. 
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out  very  frequendy;  and  were  not  without 
much  difficulty  healed  at  length  by  apostolic 
authority.  But  when  the  Apostles  were  no 
more ;  when  their  superintendency  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  ungovernable  and  unto- 
ward ;  then  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  indin- 
duals  were  not  at  all  times  to  be  restrained^ 
much  less  to  jbe  at  any  time  wholly  subdued. 

Nothing  it  should  seem,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  idle,  than  a  contention  about  the  pro- 
per time  of  celebrating  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 
Yet   this  dispute,  not  important  in  itself,  as 
there  is  no  command  in  the  sacred  writings  to 
keep  the  festival  at  all,  was  carried  on  with  aU 
the  extravagance  of  party  rancour,  even  to  the 
shedding  of  blood.*     Even   Constantine  was 
induced   to  publish  insulting  and  angry  edids 
against  those,  who  woiild  not  embrace  certain 
supposed  articles    of  the   Christian  faith ;    to 
forbid  their  meeting  in  assemblies ;  and  to  con- 
fiscate their  public  property  to  the  use  of  the  / 
revenue,  or  of  the  more  orthodox  church.     In 
short,  the  proje(5t  of  exterminating  odious  here- 
sies was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  this  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  many  of  whose  penal  r^ula- 
tions  were  copied  even  from  the  edidsof  the 

Heathen 

*  Bingham's  Antiquities. 
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Heathen  persecutor,  Diodesian^  and  this  tob 
ivith  the  approbation  of  those  who  had  felt 
their  oppression,  and  had  loudly  complained  of 
their  injustice.*  It  appears,  also,  that  the  zeal 
of  Constantine  led  him,  most  disastr6usly,  to  an 
'implacable  enmity  to  the  Jews.  ^  '    ' 

The  sons  .  of  Constantine  again  went  still 

greater  lengths  in  the  abolition  of  the  freedom 

of  religious  opinion.     The  pretertces  for  rapine 

and  oppression  were,  under  them,  multiplied. 

•Every  indulgence  was  shewn  to  the  violent  and 

illegal  behaviour  of  those  of  their  own  way  of 

thinking;  every  doubt   was  explained  to  the 

^disadvantage   of   the    opposite  se&s ;    simpfe 

deviations     were    made    capital    crimes;  and 

•the  demolition  of  the  temples  of  heresy  wa& 

•celebrated,  as  one  of  the  auspicious  events  tf 

the  reign  of  Constans  and  Constantius.  J     The 

synod  of  Antioch,  in  the  like  spirit,  was  con^ 

vened  by  Constantius,   by   whose    order,   thfc 

ivord  consubstantial  was  omitted^  and  all  the 

consubstantialists    were     driven     from     tbetr 

churches  and  cities.    The  ecclesiastical  historyv 

in  short,  of  this  a^ra,  is  nothing  but  a  series  of 

councils  and  creeds,  differing  from  each  other; 

►  of 

'    *  Letters  on  Intolerance.        f  Spelman's  Councils, 
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tyf  .bishops  deposixAgy  censuring,  and  anathema- 
dzing  tbeir  adversaries .;  and  of  such  reciprocal 
cruelties,  when  either  party  was  invested  with 
power,  as  ma^c  the  philosophic  Julian  say  of 
them,  that  ^'  Beasts  were  not  so  cruel  to  men,  as 
the  generality  of  Christians  were  to  each  other."* 
And  this  was,  perhaps,  but  too  literaJly  the 
case ;  for  Gregory  Nazianzen  emphatically  la- 
niems,  ^^  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  con- 
verted  by  discord  into  an  image  of  chaos,  a  noc^ 
turxiM  tempest,  a  hell  itself/'-f* 

The  Christian  bishops  and  people,  disarmed 
at  once,  however,  of  power  by  Julian,  the  re- 
storer of  Paganism,  were  turbulent  and  seditious 
(nor  was  it  much  to  be  wondered  at)  during  liis 
administration.  But  his  prudence,  we  are  told^ 
at  last  brought  them  into  tolerable  order.  In 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  indeed,  he  pu- 
blished an  edid,  by  which  he  extended  to'  all . 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world,  the  bene^ 
fits  of  a  free  and  equal  toleration.  He  even . 
caused  the  Christian  disputants  to  come  into  his 
presence,  and  personally  assured  them,  that  every 
one  should  exercise  his  religion,  without  moles- 
tation, provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  public 
peace  by  his  divisions.  The  bishops  and  eccle- 
siastics, 

•  Artimianus.      .  t  Orat.  u  Tillemont. 
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siastics,  however,  we  are  given  to  understand^ 
were  ungovernable ;  insomuch,  that  in  spite  of 
itself,  they  did  at  last  initate  the  emperor's  spi- 
rit, and  awaken  his  resentment.*     The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  deprived  them  of  all  the 
immunities,  honours,  and  revenues  granted  to 
them  by   Constantine;   that  he  abrogated  the 
laws,  made  in  their  favour ;  that  he  ordered  them 
to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  that  he  even  went  90 
Su*  as  to  issue  an  ediA,  that  no  Christian  should 
bear  any  office  in  the  army,  nor  have  any  con- 
cern in  the  distribution  or  management  of  th^ 
public  revenues ;  that  he  prohibited  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  Christians  in  the  Grecian 
language  and  learning  ;*f  and  that  he  would  have 
proceeded  to  still  farther  extremities  with  them, 
had  he  returned  viftorious  from  the  Persian  ex- 
pedition. J 

In  one  of  the  intolerant  cdifts  of  this,  never- 
theless, very  much  admired  and  philosophic  em- 
peror, he  announces,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  per- 
secution, that  "  frantic  patients,  such  as  the 
Christians,  were  only  to  be  cured  by  salutary 
violence."  Yet  with  all  his  efforts,  he  could 
not  extinguish  the  religion  of  Christ.     With  the 

enthusiasm 

*  Gibbon.  f  Socratet  iii. 
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enthusiasm  of  an  enraged  bigot,  he  was  seen  to 
stretch  over  them  the  utmost  extent  of  his  un- 
bounded  prerogative.  But  still  the  fanatics,  or, 
as  he  called  them,  the  Galileans,  who  were  con- 
temptible to  men,  and  odious  to  the  gods,  were 
not  to  be  driven  from  their  persuasion :  nor  was 
the  divinity  of  truth  to  be  eradicated  by  the 
power  of  the  most  formidable  potentate  then 
upon  earth.  Jovian,  his  successor,  indeed,  took 
the  opposite  line.  He  restored  Christianity; 
for  he  hated  contention,  he  said,  ^*  and  loved 
only  those  who  studied  peace/*  * 

It  would  be  endless,  were  we  any  farther  to 
plunge  into  this  ecclesiastical  labyrinth.  It  is  an 
unfathomable  gulph^  filled  with  absurdities,  and 

• 

abovinding  in  contradiftion.  Nay,  the  ignoiance, 
(and  why  should  it  be  concealed  ?) — the  credulity, 
or  dishonesty  df  Christians,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  are  evident,  in  .innumerable  in- 
stances, and  particularly  in  this  circumstance,' 
that  writers  of  those  ages  have  attested  mi-^ 
racles,  which  they  either  knew  to  be  false,  or 
did  not  know  to  be  tme.-f  These  were  em- 
ployed, for  exampJe,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
consubstantialists,  and  to  depress  the  Arians; 
and  subsequently,  when  Nestorianism,  and  Pe- 

lagianism, 
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lagianism,  reared  their  heads,  and  declared  fo^' 
the  mastery  ;  they  were  afterwards  called  in  to 
assist  in  establishing  the  adoration  of  saints,  and 
relics  j  and  to  recommend  the  monastic  life,  33 
above  all  others  the  most  holy,  and  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  heaven.  - 

The  blindness,  and  the  easiness  of  belief  of 
these  times  were,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  so  great^ 
that  miracles  and  portents,  collected  even  out 
of  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  other  Pagan  poets  and 
historians,  were  accommodated  with  facility  to 
the  Christian  monks  and  saints.  **  Nor  would 
mankind  now,"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  "  be  fearful  of 
rejefting.  these  counterfeited  miracles,  if  they 
only  considered  how  soon  the  notion  gained 
admittance,  that  it  was  lawful  and  even  merito- 
rious, to  advance  falsehoods  on  behalf  of  a  fa- 
vourite religious  principle.  Maximus,  thus  the 
murderer  of  his  prince,  and  an  usurper,  was  aa 

angel,  when  he  declared  himself  for  orthodoxy 

• 

and  Ambrose  i  but  when  he  was  conquered  by 
Theodosius,  Ambrose  observed,  that  God  had 
abandoned  him,  because  he  had  protected  the 
Jews." 

One  tiling,  however,  is  here  very  remarkable. 

The  Vandals,  excepting  in  the  reign  of  Hun-- 

2  ncric. 
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neric,  who  was  exasperated  by  tke  refusal  of 
Zeno,  the  Greek  emperor,  to  concur  in  a  cessa- 
tion of  persecution ;  and  the  Goths  at  all  times 
abstained  from  forcing  the  consciences  of  their 
subjeds.  The  mischiefs,  however,  among  others, 
which  arose  from  what  can  now  only  be  consi- 
dered'  as  a  subjeft  of  ridicule^  the  pidtures,  im- 
ages, and  statues  of  martyrs,  saints,  and  angels, 
and  their  occasional  disgrace  and  downfal,  are 
not  to  be  enumerated.  Pope  Gr^ory  II.  as  one 
instance,  in  the  close  of  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Leo,  in  which  he  asserts  the  perpetual  use  of 
images  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  vene- 
rable  presence  in  the  six  synods  of  the  Catholic 
church,  has  these  words  :  "  Abandon  your  rash  . 
and  fetal  enterprize ;  refleft,  tremble,  and  re- 
pent. If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of  the 
blood,  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest.  May  it 
fall  on  your  own  head. "  Leo's  son,  and  successor, 
inherited,  if  possible,  more  than  his  father's  zeal 
against  the  worship  of  images,  and  called  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople,  to  extirpate  the  abomina- 
tion altogether.  The  bishops  met,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  after 
considering  the  dodrines  of  Scripture,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  and  closely  deliberating 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  at  length  ultimately 
decreed^  "  That  every  image,  of  wliatsoever  ma- 
VOL.  VI.  Q^  terials 
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terials  made,  and  formed  by  an  artist,  sfabvld  be 
cast  out  of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  strange 
and  abominable  thing:"  adding  an  anathema 

ft 

upon  all  such  as  should  make  images  or  piftures, 
or  representations  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of 
the  Vii^in  Mary,  or  of  any  of  the  saints ;  con- 
demning the  whole,  as  a  vain  and  diabdical 
invention;  and  deposing  all  bishops,  and 
subjefting  to  rigorous  penalties  all  monks  and 
orders  of  men,  who  should  set  up  ahy  sacred 
images  in  public  or  private. 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  however,  saw  things 
in  a  different  point  of  view.  He,  in  opposi- 
tion, assembled  another  council  in  the  Lateran 
church  at  Rome,  where  he  abrogated  all  these 
decrees,  and  even  deposed  all  who  had  be^n 
ordained  bishops  by  the  impious  emperors  of 
Constantinople.  He  direfted  the  immediate 
and  unconditional  restoration  •of  statues  and 
images,  and  anathematized  the  execrable  and 
pernicious  synod  of  his  adversaries  -,  and  among 
others,  fulminated  this  notable  example  of  infill- 
lible  reasoning 5  "That  if  it  were  lawful  for 
eiliperors,  and  those  who  had  deserved  well  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  have  their  images  ereftcd, 
but  not  lawful  to  set  up  those  of  God,  the 

condition 
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condition  of  the  immortal  God,  would  be  worse 
than  that  of  men."  Almost  the  whole  earth, 
in  a  word,  saw  five  succeeding  reigns  distradted 
by  the  violent  contentions  of  the  ^oishippen  and 
the  breakers  of  images. 
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Soon  after  the  civil  wars  between  Csesar  and 

Pompey,  the  Haruspices  ordered  the  temple  of 
Isis  and  Osiris  to  be  demolished ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Cxsar,  it  was  restored  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  When  Augustus  was  in  Egypt,  although 
he  revered  the  tutelary  deity  of  Alexandria,  yet 
within  the  Pomxrium  of  Rome,  and  a  mile 
round  it,  he  prohibited  any  temple  to  be  crefl:- 
cd  to  Serapis,  a  god  of  Pontus,  who  had  usurp- 
ed the  place  and  worship  of  Osiris,  and  who 
was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  intro- 
duced by  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies  into  his  new- 
ly acquired  kingdom.*  And  this  continued  a 
fashionable  worship,  \  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  vintil  Tiberius  was  induced  to  re- 
press it  by  fome  adls  of  severity.  \ 

This  might  be  allowed,  you  will  say,  among 
the  Romans  and  the  Egyptians ;  where  it  was 

easier 
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easier,  according  to  Petronius,  to  find  a  god  than 
a  man ;  and  among  all  such  other  nations,  as 
were  denominated  idolaters  by  the  Christians. 
But,  would  not  such  instability  be  a  foul  blot  in 
the  followers  of  a  pure  and  simple  religion  ?  It 
unquestionably  would;  and  it  unquestionably  was: 
for  in  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years, 
which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  Constantine 
and  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the  worship  of 
saints   and   relifts,  corrupted,  universally,   the 
chaste  theism  of  the  gospel.     The  sublime  the- 
ology of  the  primitive  Christians  was  gradu- 
ally corrupted;  and  the  monarchy  of  Heaven,  al- 
ready clouded  by  metaphysical  subtleties,  was 
degraded  by  the  introduftion  of  a  popular  my- 
thology, which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of 
Polytheism.  *  Some  even  of  the  most  respeftable 
bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ig- 
norant rustics  would  more  chearfuUy  renounce 
the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found  some 
resemblance  of  them  in  the  worship  of  Chris* 
tianity.  -f- 

The  statues,  or  household  Gfods  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  originally  Teraphim,  after  the  eastern 
model  :  they  were  supposed  to  protcft  the 
possessors  from  all  approaches  of  harm,  through 

the 
•  *  Hume.  t  Gibbon, 
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the  power  of  some  demon,  genius,  or  invisible 
agent,  but  their  favour  to  cease  with  the  adual 
possession*  *  Many,  or  most  of  these,  were  the 
images  of  ancestors,  whose  souk  continued,  after 
death,  to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  th^ir  de- 
scendants, and  to  be  gracious  to  those  who  re- 
vered them,  and  trusted  to  their  protcdtion. 
ThePlatonistsheld,that  the  soulsof  men  Were  de- 
mons; which,  after  death,  became  Lares,  if  good ; 
Lemures,  or  L^rv^,  which  literally  signifies  masks, 
generally  monstrous  and  uncouth,  if  bad ;  and 
!Mi»^i,  while  it  was  doubtful  ^whether  they  were  to 
be  ranked  with  the  good  or  bad.-f-They  have  been 
compared  b^  Plutarch  to  wrestlers  and  ch^m-' 
pions,  who  having  finished  their  career,  continue 
to  encourage,  and  to  enable  their  pupils,  by  their 
admonition,  to  arrive  at  honours  and  dis« 
tinftion.  They  were  considered  as  useful 
10  drive  away  evil  spirits,  who  roamed  aboiil 
seeking  to  do  mischief ;  the  spirits  of  those  men, 
who,  having  led  a  life  of  wickedness,  were  rest- 
less after  death,  and  were  doomed,  in  order  to 
expiate  their  offences,  to  haunt  the  earth  during 
a  certain  time  allotted  for  their  atonement,  and 
to  terrify  mankind,  especially  the  profligate, 
with  their  apparitions  and  noises.  X 

The 
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Tlw  IhV^a  indeed,  were  gods  of  inferior  power 
at  Rpii\e,  who  presided  merely  over  families  aqd 
hpujes.  They  were  two  in  number,  sons  of  Mer- 
Giury  wd  Ls^r^*  ^^  Qjjos  Grapci  lAi^Mya^  appellant, 
nosvi^  opinor,  Lares.''  *  In  ^process  of  time, 
boweveri,  their  po>yer  was  extended  not  only 
over  houses,  but  also  over  the  country  aqd  the 
sea, .  and  we  find  Lares  Urbani,  to  preside  over 
the  Cities ;  F^miliares^  over  houses ;  Rtisttci  over 
the  co\uu:ry ;  Compitaks,  over  cross-ways ;  ACf- 
rini,  over  the  sea ;  Fiaks,  over  the  roads,  &c. 
The  statues  of  the  Lares,  resembling  monkeys, 
and  covered  with ,  a  skin  of  a  dog,  were, placed 
in  a  niche  behind  the  doors  of  the  houses,  or 
around  the  hearths.  At  the  feet  of  the  Lares 
was  the  figure  of  a  dog  barking,  to  intimate 
their  care  and  vigilance.  Incense  was  burnt  on 
thftir  altars,  and  a  sow  was  also  offered  on  particu- 
lar day^.  Their  festivals  were  observed  at  Rome 
in  the  month  of  ^lay,  when  their  statues  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  ofTerin^ 
of  fruit  were  presented.  The  word  Lares^ 
9eep)s  to  be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  word 
Lars  (originally,  indeed,  eastern)  which  signi- 
fies conductor,  or  leader.  ^ 

*-  CicKO.  t  Bibliotheca  CtaMica.. 
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In  the  month  of  February,  a  festival^  in  ho- 
•  nour  of  the  dead,  was  observed  at  Rome.  It  con- 
tinued for  twenty-one  days ;  during  which  time, 
'  presents  were  <:arried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
'  ceased  ;.  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Gods  were  shut.     It  was  universally 
believed,    that  the   manes    of   their  departed 
friends  came  and  hovered  over  their  graves,  and 
feasted  upon  the  provisions,  which  the  hand  rf 
piety   and    afFeftion   had   procured   for  them. 
'Their  punishments  in  hell  were  also  suspended  j 
and  during  that  time,  they  enjoyed  rest  and  tran- 
quility.     What    consecrated   statues  therefore 
descended  to  a  Roman,  he  carefully  kept  as  an 
invaluable  inheritance.     Others  were  added,  by 
a  man*^  free  choice;  as  when  Nerva  put  among 
his  CubiculareSj  an  Augustus.    The  emperors,  in- 
variably, indeed,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  Fortune,  having  always  in  their  bed- 
chambers   ia   golden  statue   of    that    goddess^ 
"When  Antonmus  Pius  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
ordered  the  sacred  statue  to  be  removed  to  the 
apartment  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  adopted  son, 
and  successor  to  the  empire.  Cicero,  whose  favou* 
rite  household  diviijity  was  Minerva,  when  or* 
dered  into  banishment,  first  placed  the  statue  of 
thq  goddess  in  the  capitol.   The  Emperor  Nero 
.had  among  his  househdd  Gods,  the  statue  of  % 
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boy,  to  which  he  sacrificed  three  times  a-day|; 
L.  ViteUius,  father  of  the  emperor,  had  among 
his -Lares,  golden  figures  of  Pallas  ^nd  Narcis- 
sus ;  very  difierent,  indeed,  but  consonant,  says, 
Suetonius,  to  the  temper  of  one,  who  respe^ed 
no  princes  who  were  not  optimos  et  eUSos ;  nor 
any  man,  who  had  not  animam  sanRiorem.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  had,  in  his  private 
Oratory,  the  figures  of  Orpheus,  Abraham^  Apoi- 
lonius,  and  Christ;  and  in  a  second  chapel,  had 
the  images  of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  * 

•  The  "Penates  were  also  certain  inferior  deities^ 
)vho  presided  over  houses  and  the  domestic  affairs 
pf  famil  ics.  They  were  called  Penates,  because  they 
were  generally  placed  in  the  innermost,  and  most 
secret  parts  of  the  house ;  ^*  In  penitissim&  a^ium 
parte,  quod  penitus  insidunt."  \  The  place  where 
they  stood,  was  afterwards  called  Penetralia,  and 
they  themselves  received  the  name  of  Penet ra- 
les. It  was  in  the  option  of  every  master  of  a 
family  to  chuse  his  Penates ;  and  therefore  Ju- 
piter,  and  some  of  the  superior  gods,  are  often 
invoked  as  patrons  of  domestic  affairs.  Ac* 
cording  to  some,  however,  the  Gods  were  de- 
vided  into  four  classes ;  the  first  comprehends 
all  the  celestial ;  the  second,  the  sea  gods ;  the 

third, 
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third,  the  gods  of  hell ;  ud  the  .}a$t  of  all,  such 
heroes  as  had  received  divioe  honours  a^r  d.eath. 

The  Penates  were  origina]ly  the  mapes  of 
like  dead ;  but,  yfhen  superstktoa  had  taught 
mankind  to  pay  uncommon  rev^eQcc  to  the 
statues  and  images  of  their  deceased  friends,  this 
attention  was  soon  exchanged  for  regular  wpr- 
ahtp,  and  they  were  admitted  l>y  their  votaries  to 
share  inuxK>rtality  and  power  over  the  world, 
with  a  Jupiter,  or  a  Minerva,  or  any  other  ma- 
jorum  gentium.  The  statues  of  the  Penates  were 
generally  made  of  wax,  ivory,  gold,  >ilver, 
bromze,  or  earth,  according  to  the  affluence  of 
the  worshipper,  and  the  only  ofierings  they  re- 
ceived, were  wine,  incense,  fruits,  and  some- 
times the  sacrifices  of  lambs,  sheep,  goats,  &c. 
In  the  early  ^es  of  Rome,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them  ;  but  Brutus,  who  expel- 
led the  Tarquins,  abolished  this  abotninable  cus- 
tom. When  offerings  were  made  to  them,  their 
etatiTCs  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  poppies^ 
pr  garlic  s  and  besides  the  monthly  day  that 
was  set  apart  for  their  worship,  their  festivals 
were  celebrated  during  the  Saturnalia.  Som^ 
have  confounded  the  Lares  and  the  Penates^  but 
they  were  in  reality  different,  * 

The 
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The  Genii  were  inferior  to  the  gods  of  the 
country.  In  their  number  we  ought  to  place 
the  Dtx  Macros,  called  in  inscriptions,  Matres, 
Heras,  Dominae,  who  were  both  able  and  willing 
to  load  their  votaries  with  benefits  i  to  procure 
ibr  them  happiness,  health,  and  long  life,  as  em- 
blematically represented  by  the  cornucopia,  the 
serpent,  and  the  lotus :  and  for  such  protec- 
tion, it  was  held  ^  duty  to  invoke  them  with 
prayers,  and  to  honour  them  with  sacrifices.  The 
dog'skin  was  the  distinAive  mark  of  good 
genii ;  as  the  wolf-skin  was  the  covering  and  em* 
blem  of  those,  who  were  considered  as  evil 
genii. 

The  Nymphst  were  generally  divided  into 
two  classes,  nymphs  of  the  land,  and  nymphs 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  nymphs  of  the  land,  some 
presided  over  woods,  and  were  called  Dryades, 
and  Hamadryades ;  others  presided  over  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Oreades ;  some  presided 
over  hills  and  dales,  and  were  called  Napa^a?,  8cc. 
Of  the  sea  nymphs,  some  were  called  Oceanides, 
Nereides,  Naiades,  Potamides,  &c.  These  pre- 
sided not  only  over  the  sea,  but  also  over  rivers, 
fountains,  screams,  and  Idkes.  The  nymphs 
fixed  their  residence,  not  only  in  the  sea,  but 
also  on  mountains  and  rocks,  in  woods  and  ca- 

a  vcrns ; 
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vcrns ;  and  their  grottoes  were  beautified  b5'  ever- 
greens, and  d^lightflil  and  romantic  scenery. 
These  nymphs  wcr^  worshipped  by  the  ancients, ' 
though  not  with  so  much  solemnity  as  the  su- 
perior deities.  They  had  no  temples  raised  to 
their  honour,  and  the  only  offerings  they  receiv- 
ed, were  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  sometimes  the 
sacrifice  of  a  goat.  They  were  generally  repre- 
sented as  young  and  lively  virgins,  clothed  up  to 
the  waist.  They  sometimes  held  a  vase,  from 
which  they  seemed  to  pour  water ;  sooKtimes 
they  had  grass, leaves,  and  shells,  iostead  of  vases.* 
It  was  deemed  unfortunate  to  see  them  naked ; 
iaA  such  sight  was  generally  attended  by  aa 
immediate  delirium ;  to  which  Propertius 
seems  to  alltide  in  a  verse;  wherein  he  speaks  of 
the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world ;  nee  fuerat  nudas  p^nas  videre  ieas. 
The  nymphs  were  commonly  distinguished  by 
an  epithet,  which  denoted  the  place  of  their  re- 
sidence :  thus,  the  nymphs  of  Sicily  were  called 
Sicilldes  ;  those  of  Corycus,  Corycidcs,  &c.  "f- 

ManeSj  as  I  have  said,  was  a  name  generally 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  souls,  whai  se- 
parated from,  the  bodies.  .  They  were  reckoned 
among  the  infernal  deities,  and  generally  suppos- 
ed to  preside  over  the  burying  places,  and  the 

monuments 
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fttoaMmeiits  of  the  dead.  Theywere  worshipped 
with  great  ^iolemnity^  particularly  by  the  Romans. 
The  Augurs  always  invoked  them,  when  thejr 
proceeded  to  exercise  their  sacerdotal  of&ces. 
Virgil  introduces  his  hero  as  sacrificing  to  the 
infernal  deities,  and  to  the  Manes.     The  word 
Manes,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
MapUy  who  was  by  some  reckoned  the  mother 
of  these  tremendous  deities.     Others  derive  it 
from  ''  Manare,  quod  per  omnia  a^therea  terj&- 
naque  manabant ;"  because  they  filled  the  air,par« 
ticularly  in  the  night,  and  were  intent  to  molest 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind.      Some  de- 
rive Manes,  from  Manis,  an  old  Latin  wor(^ 
which  signifies  good  or  propitious.     The  word 
Manes,    in  short,  is  used  in  different  senses : 
sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  infernal  regions ; 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  the  deities  of  Pluto's 
kingdom ;  whence  the  'epitaphs  of  the  Romans 
were  always  superscribed  with  D.  M.  Dis  Mantbui^ 
X0  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane,  not  to 
niolest  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  which  were 
guarded  with  such  sanctity.  "^ 

.  But  the  bronze  figures,  placed  in  a  Roman 
bed^amber,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  such 
laigc  collections,  were  not  probably  all  conse- 

.  crated, 
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crated.  Some  were  kept  for  ornament;  and 
some  for  use.  One  was  valued  for  the  design 
and  workmanship  i  another  respefted  for  the  name 
it  bore>  and  the  like.  Such,  then,  although  not 
consecrated,  were  kept  as  much  for  decoration, 
as  for  edification  or  example*  A  small  part,  in^ 
deed,  might  be  used  as  private  oracles,  to  be 
consulted  by  a  people  so  extremely  attached  to 
divination.  To  such  a  one,  Plautus  has  allud-^ 
ed  in  a  prologue,  where  the  household  god  de^^ 
elares,  he  had  discovered  a  hidden  treasure  to  the 
child, .  which  he  had  refused  to  make  known  to 
the  father.* 

Most  of  the  consecrated  statues,  thus^  answer- 
ed  a  double  purpose,  being  both  objeds  of  sup- 
plication, and  charms  to  drivle  away  infernal 
spirits.  And  it  is  exactly  upon  the  sao^  prin- 
cipie,  and  in  the  same  n^anner,  that  the  figures 
of  saints  aod  nurtycs  are  employed  by  the 
bigotted  of  the  Romish  communion  at  this  day. 
The  theurgy,  or  sacred  magic,  of  papal  super* 
stition,  is  in  no  degree  better,  if  it  be  even  as 
respe£bable  as  that  of  the  Pagan  magic  of  the 
imperial  city.  For  spells,  or  the  theurgy  deriv- 
ed from  good  spirits,  and  heavenly  powers,  are 
not  considered  as  culpably  offensive ;  and  neoro* 

mancy, 
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tnaticy,-or  a  magic  cffefledbythc  ministry  of  evil 
spirits  and  poisonous  drugs^  and  praftised  for 
Bad  purposes,  is  the  only  religious  rite  abhorred 
aiid  punished.* 

Among  the  ancients,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
First  Cause  was  represented  under  various  figura- 
tive  attributes.  A  veil  of  allegory,  constantly 
eoncealed  from  the  multitude  the  real  meaning 
of  the  institutors.  And-  thus  long  habit  never 
Yaih  to  confirm  and  reconcile  absurdity.  The 
l>rute  substafice  was  adored.;  v\4iile  the  mind, 
which  it  was  intended  to  personify,  was  disre- 
garded. Images  thus  became  gods ;  and  ina- 
mmate  blocks  the  supposed  adlive  essences  of 
divinity. 

But,  in  faft,  is  the  case  much  mended  ?  Does 
the  Madona  of  Loretto  differ  very  much  from 
the  Venus  of  Medicis  ?  Or  does  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  on  the  cross,  and  I  trust  you  wrll  par- 
don me  for  hazarding  the  comparison,  receive 
less  idolatrous  homage,  than  the  thunderer  of 
Olympus,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvide're  ?  Tell  me, 
.can  any  man,  without  being  afiefted,  see  the  foot 
of  the  old  statue  of  St.  Peter,  or  more  properly 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  stuck  out  -in  the  superb 

lie 
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3e  of  the  most  magnificent  church  in  the  wo^d, 
and  piously  kissed,  wept  upon,  and  groaned 
under,  by  popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  the 
whole  flock  of  the  congregation  of  the  Vatican  ? 
Igorance  may  plead  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  ;  but,  what  shall  be  said  for  a  Pius  VL 
an  elegant,  an  informed,  and  a  manly  pontiff^  and 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  for- 
getful of  his  dignity  even  as  a  rational  being, 
shall  devoutly,  and  with  down  cast. eyes,  ap- 
proach that  wretched  bit  of  bronze,  modemly 
baptized  St.  Peter,  bow  to  it,  pray  to  it,  ardent- 
ly hug  it,  place  its.  toe  on  his  bead,  hold  it  to 
his  heart,  &c.  ? 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  :  one  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  have  looked  for  the  adoration 
of  Pasq'iin,  or  Marforio.  But,  devotion,  when 
it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  is  too 
apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.  .  And  as  en- 
thusiasm is  an  excess  in  devotion,  so  is  super- 
stition an  excess,  not  only  of  devotion,  but  of 
religion  in  general;  according,  to  borrow  the  ob- 
servation of  an  ancient  Heathen,  Religentem  esse 
oporteiy  religiosum  nefas :  *  a  man  should  be  re- 
ligious, not  superstitious.  Enthusiasm  has  some- 
thing in  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  madness ;  and 

superstition, 
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superstition,  of  folly.  If  an  absurd  dress  or 
behaviour,  indeed,  to  recur  to  a  familiar  exam- 
ple, be  introduced  in  the  worlds  it  will  soon  be 
found  out  and  discarded.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
a  habit,  or  ceremony,  though  preposterously 
ridiculous^  which  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
church,  will  stick  in  it  for  ever.  Thus  an  early 
bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it  proper  to  repeat  a 
certain  form,  in  a  particular  kind  of  shoes  or 
slippers ;  another  fancied,  it  would  be  very  de- 
cent, if  such  a  part  of  public  devotions  were 
performed  with  a  mitre  on  his  head  and  a  cro- 
sier in  his  hand  :  to  this  another  added  an  extra- 
vagant garb,  which,  he  conceived,  would  allude 
very  aptly  to  such  and  such  mysteries ;  till  by 
degrees,  the  whole  ofEce  degenerated  into  empty 
and  lamentable  pageantry.* 

In  St.  Peter's,  you  have,  I  am  sure,  often  seen 
the  pope,  for  hours  together,  busied  in  scarcely 
any  thing  else  than  putting  on  or  off  his  dif- 
ferent accoutrements,  according  to  the  different 
parts  he  had  to  adt.  Nay,  you  must  have  even 
seen  his  infallibility,  in  this  respeft,  so  thorough- 
ly deranged,  as  to  have  stood  in  need  of  direft, 
aad  reiterated  prompting.  But  recoiled,  I  be- 
seech you,^  the  small  aperture  in  the  altar  of  that 
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churchy  in  Rome,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  which  petitioners  put  letters, 
addressed  to  the  saint  of  the  spot,  for  his  graci- 
ous intercession  with  God  in  their  behalf*  What 
a  happy  contrivance,  for  mental  inquisitors,  to 
acquire  ready,  intelligence  of  the  wants  and  the 
secrets  of  individuals !  Did  the  priest  of  the 
Oracle  of  Delphos  ever  more  glaringly,  or  more 
impudently,  impose  on  the  credulous  herd,  which 
they  allured  to  the  shrine  of  idolatrous  inspira* 
tion  ?  Nor  can  you  have  forgotten  the  infantine 
image  of  our  Saviour,  called  Bainbin$^  which 
is  carried  to  the  houses  of  the  sick,  who  can  af- 
ford a  carriage  for  its  transportation ;  for  it  would 
be  beneath  its  dignity,  to  be  carried  to  any  one 
on  foot. 

This  is  really  revolting,  in  an  age  so  enlight- 
eijed  as  the  present,  and  when  most  of  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  themselves  are  sorely  grieved,  at 
such  scandalous  and  interested  deviations  from 
the  purity  of  their  faith.  The  ancients,  they  know, 
only  saw  with  the  eye;  while  they^st  peculiarly 
instruded  to  look  with  the  intelle£t  Educated 
as  they  are  in  the  superstition  of  their  country,. 
we  are  not,  I  am  ready  to  ackiiowledge,  to  judge 
harshly  of  their  prejudices,  nor  to  condeau>«  as 
unpardoi;Lable,  what  long  and  sandified  custpm 
±  has 
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has  rendered,  I  might  almost  say,  a  part  of 
themselves.  What  would  dissolve  them  into 
tears, ,  is  by  us  coolly  investigated*  What'  to 
,  themis  simple,  is  to  us  inexplicable.  What  speaks 
to  their  passions,  addresses  our  understand^ 
in^.  That  precept  comes  dire<5Uy  levelled  at 
their  hearts,  which  with  us  only  afieds  the  head. 
They  at  once  melt  into  rapture ;  while  we,  aftet 
tracing  the  meaning  of  what  is  hidden  and  ob- 
scure, feel  scarcely  any  other  emotion  than  that 
of  wonder/ 

He  does  the  best  service  to  truth,  in  my  opinion^ 
who  endeavours  to  hinder  it  from  being  support- 
ed by  fidsehood.  As  Christianity  is  a  religion 
established  on  a  ditine  rock,  it .  cannot  but  be 
proof  against  the  most  searching  torrents  of  hu-^ 
man  enquiry.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  have 
that  timid  zeal,  which  some  of  its  advocates  be- 
tray, wha  express  an  extreme  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve even  the  loose  sands,  weeds,  and  heteroge- 
neous  substances,  which  the  waves  of  error  and 
imposition  have  accumulated  on  its  sides ;  as  if 
these  could  at  all  add  to  its.  stability,  or  the  re« 
moval  of  them  weaken  its  foundation  ? 

Even  the  fiiulty  superstitions  of  the  church 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  purity  of  Christianity. 

R  2  They 
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,  They  furnish  an  additional  cvidencp  of  its  truth 
and  importance.  For  it  is  a  real  satisfaftion, 
though,  at  the  first  aspedt,  of  a  melancholy  kind, 
to  trace  the  prc^ess  of  those  superstitions,  and 
those  corruptions  in  dodrine  wd  discipline,  by 
which  Christianity  has  been  so  much  debased, 
and  the  natural  influence  of  it  diminished ;  now 
that  by  the  force  of  its  own  principles  it  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  recovered  itself  from  the  deplo- 
rable state  into  which  it  had  sunk.*  It  has 
not,  in  reality,  been  for  religion,  but  for  super- 
stition, that  mankind  have  in  general  been 
wrangling.  Some,  for  instance,  will  not  sit ; 
others  will  not  kneel :  some  are  for  the  religion 
of  cloaks  and  grey  coats ;  and  others  ibr  the  re- 
ligion of  gowns,  cassocks,  and  surplices ;  some 
are  for  the  religion  of  extempore  prayer,  and 
others  for  the  religion  of  a  ritual. 

The  dodtrine  of  transubstantiation,  in  this 
manner,  had  its  origin  in  a  council  held  to  decide 
on  the  adoration  of  images.-f*  The  council  of 
Constantinople,  in  750,  decided  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  merely  rq)resentative.  The  council  of 
Nice,  in  780,  decided,  "  that  after  consecration, 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  were  not  the 
representation  or  antitype  ef  the  body  and  blood 

of 
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of  Christ,  but  were  reaUy  his  body  and  blood." 
In  818,  it  was  taught  that  the  figure  or  appear- 
ance only  of  bread  and  wine  remained,  and  that 
the  true  body  of  Christ  was  present.*  Joannes 
Scotus  spoke  with  still  more  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, for  he  said,  "  the  bread  and  wine  wer^ 
images  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ/* 
But  Innocent  III.  took,  away  this  simplicity  of 
explanation:  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  ^^^Sf 
the  same  council  which  decreed,  that  no  body 
could  be  saved  out  of  the  Catholic  church,  he 
pronounced,  *^  that  the  bread  was  really  tran* 
substantiated  into  the  body  of  our  Saviour ;  still 
leaving  a  quality  belonging  to  bread,  paneitas  ; 
and  a  quality  belonging  to  wine,  vineitaSy  ca- 
pable of  abating  hunger  and  thirst." 

We  read,  in  Cicero  •f ,  that  though  the  hu- 
man race  had  indulged  themselves  in  the  wildest, 
superstitions,  they  yet  had  never  arrived  at  that 
last  pitch  of  extravagance,  the  eating  of  their 
gods.  It  was  the  remark  of  Averroes,  the 
famous  Arabian  philosopher;  "That  religion 
is  surely,  of  all  others,  the  most  absurd 
and  contemptible,  in  which  its  votaries  first 
create  their  god,  and  afterwards  eat  him,"  It 
tvas  reserved,  however,  to  the  ninth  century  of 

R  3  the 
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the  Christian  sera,  to  mtroduce  this  stiai^  and 
unequalled  contradidion ;  and  to  die  schools,  in 
process  of  time,  to  dispute,  whether  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  be  absolutely  and  adually  clothed 
or  naked,  in  the- Eucharist.^ 

It  may  be  said,  these  are  mad  extravagancies  j 
and  that  the  most  learned  divines  and  philoso- 
j^ers  have  been  uniformly  against  them.  I  do 
not  deny  it.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  al- 
though no  one  convincing  aigument  can  be 
stumbled  upon  in  their  support,  yet,  that  an 
hundred  thousand  quotations  can  instantly  be 
produced  for  their  validity.  Truth  is,  I  know, 
in  its  own  nature,  prior  to  all  authority;  and 
that  without  it,  no  authority  can  be  proved. 
And  hence  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  always  appealed  to  the  understandings 
of  men,  for  the  truth  of  their  doftrines.  But 
the  Scriptures,  you  may  say,  are  to  be  adduced^ 
to  warrant  the  interpretation  of  die  Eucharist  : 
even  the  express  words  of  the  gospel  itself  are 
decidedly  in  its  favour ;  and  therefore,  whatever 
be  the  difficulties,  that  the  doftrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  must  be  received.  In  like  manner, 
you  might  as  well  tell  me,  that,  in  the  early  ^ges 
of  Christianity,  some  heretics  being  shocked  at 

the 
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the  idea  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  sufferii^  on 
the  cross,  declared  the  crucifixion  to  have  been 
nothing  else  than  a  phantom,  which  imposed 
upon  the  senses  of  the  beholders  ;  and  that  with 
this  interpretation,  many  of  the  multitude  were 
satisfied.  But  from  sjicb  latitude  of  exposition, 
I  hope,  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  in  me 
to  dissent. 

I  cannot  think  every  particular  expression, 
word,  and  letter,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  have 
been  didtated  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  or  that  the 
Apostles  were,  in  reality,  nothing  but  its  amanu- 
enses. To  me  it  is  more  consonant  to  reason, 
that  the  Almighty  should  have  dealt  with  them 
in  a  manner  more  conformable  to  their  capaci- 
ties as  human  beings ;  that  he  su^ested  divine 
thoughts  first  to  their  minds,  ^and  that  he  ordi- 
narily  left  them,  to  weigh  them  as  they  did 
other  truths,  and  to  put  them  into  such  expres* 
sions  as  their  fancies,  or  judgments,  were  naturally 
inclined  to  use.  And  it  is  farther,  in  my  opinion, 
evident,  that  the  Apostles,  like  the  prophets, 
must  have  had  some  share  in  the  expression  at 
least ;  for  otherwise  no  solution  can  be  given  of 
thd  different  styles  of  these  sacred  writers,  which 
vuricd  according  to  their  tempers  and  education. 

R  4  If 
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If  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  bstancc,  had  didated 
every  word,  why  should  Isaiah,  who  was  bred  in 
a  court,  be  more  florid  and  m^aificent  than 
Amos,  who  had  his  education  among  herdsmen  ? 
Why  should  St.  Luke,  who  had  a  polite  educa- 
tion, write  his  gospel  in  better  Greek,  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  histories,  than 
St.  John  ?  Or  why  should  St.  Paul,  who  was 
brought  up  among  Rabbies,  discover  more  of 
Jewish  learning,  and  rabbinical  reasoning,  than 
the  other  Apostles  ? 

The  Roman  Catholics,  moreover,  on  the 
subjeft  of  the  Eucharist,  are  not  aware,  that 
while  they  insist  upon  transubstantiation,  con- 
trary to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  they  de- 
stroy one  of  the  principal  defences  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  the  very  evidence  of  miracles. 
For  men,  being  exhorted  to  believe  that  the 
bread  and  wine  which  they  see,  touch,  and  taste, 
are  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  may  as 
reasonably  suppose,  that  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
and  the  raising  of  the  dead,  were  all  delusions ; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  known  by  the 
senses  only,  of  which  they  can  be  morally  sure.* 
Yet  such  have  been  the  doftrines,  for  which  so 

many 
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many  .  lives  have  heen  sacrificed  :  such  have 
been  the  Authorities  of  a  church,  which  would 
not  only  subdue  the  importunity  and  arrc^ance  • 
of  human  reason,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would 
make  even  our  senses  captives  to  hierarchical  in- 
fallibiUty, 

The  interested  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
indeed,  were  at  all  times  much  inclined  to  fa- 
vour the  opinion  of  the  real  presence,  as  it  attri- 
buted to  themselves  a  miraculous  power.  And 
the  people,  who  believed  they  participated  of  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  their  Saviour,  were 
loth  to  renounce  so  extraordinary,  and,  as  they 
imagined,  so  salutary  a  privilege.*  Still,  how- 
ever, even  all  these  advantages  and  prerogatives 
were  not  sufficifent.  Under  the  papacy  of  Inno- 
cent III.  who  had  established  transubstantiation, 
arose  the  tremendous  inquisition.  To  put  a 
stop  to  the  increasing  progress  of  heresies,  and 
more  effedtually  to  extinguish  them,  he' founded 
the  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Do- 
minic and  his  followers  he  sent  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  and  particularly  to  Tou- 
louse. Francis,  and  his  disciples,  he  direfted 
to  preach  and  to  persecute  in  Italy.     Dominic 
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preached  a  crusade  against  the  unfortunate  Al- 
bigenses,  and  promised  a  plenary  remission  of 
sins  to  all  who  took  on  them  the  cross,  for  their 
extirpation.  The  miseries  that  ensued,  you  are, 
however,  too  well  acquainted  with,  to  need  any 
detail  irom  me;  as  you  are,likewise,with  the  bless* 
ings  that  flowed  from  that  divine  and  truly  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  their  fur- 

« 

ther  iniquitous  progress  in  France.* 

The  Cardinal  de  Rlbeia,  in  his  Memorial  to 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  More- 
scoes,  referred  to  the  holy  writ.  He  argued, 
there  was  no  precept  so  often  repeated  to  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  as  that  of  rooting  out 
from  among  them  idolatrous  nations  3  and  as  the 
faithful  in  Spain  were  in  danger  from-  the  infec- 
tion of  the  Arabic  example,  the  extirpation  of 
these  infidels  was,  in  his  opinion,  as  incumbent 
on  the  king  of  Spain,  as  that  of  the  Heathens 
on  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  Jews.-f-  /And 
yet  these  very  Arabian  coriquerors  of  Spain  had 
introduced  into  that  kingdom  an  hospitality,  ge- 
nerosity, and  refinement,  unknown  before  in  the 
west.     The  court  of  Cordova  was  acknowledged 

to 
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to  be  the  most  elegant  and  pplite  in  the  world. 
Together  with  the  mechanical^  the  Saracens  had 
oiltivated  the  liberal  arts;  and  while  a  noble 
external  appearance  was  manifested  in  their 
buildings,  furniture,  and  dress,  their  poetry  and 
music,  consecrated  to  hemism  and  love,  dis- 
played generosity  and  elegance  of  mind,  still 
more  noble  and  affefting.* 

Industry,  learning,  and  all  the  fine  arts,  as  I 
have  frequently  observed  to  you,  flourished  un- 
der the  Kaliphat,  while  they  were  nearly  extin- 
guished in  Europe.  What  is  still  more  surpriz- 
ing, the  Christians  of  Spain  were  comparatively 
barbarians  -,  while  in  the  same  country  the  Sara- 
cens were  a  polished  people.  But  the  Kaliphat, 
though  the  greatest,  and  perhap?  the  best  civilized 
empire,  that  till  then  had  ever  existed,  wa$ 
doomed  to  a  sudden  fall.  Like  the  Romans, 
they  had  a  series  of  princes,  some  of  them  the 
greatest  that  ever  dignified,  and  others  the  worst 
that  ever  disgraced,  human  nature.-}- 

The  age  of  Arabian  learning  continued  about 
five  hundred  years,  till  the  great  eruption  of  the 
Moguls,  and  was^  coeval  with  the  darkest  and 

most 
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most  indolent  period  of  European  annals  j  but, 
since  the  sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  west,  alt 
oriental  studies  seem  to  have  languished  and 
declined.*     Under  the  Ommiades,  however,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabian 
empire   extended  two  hundred   days   journey 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  confines  of  Tartary 
and  India,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.     They 
possessed  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  solid  and 
compaft  dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden,  and 
from  Tarsus  to  Surat.;^    The  progress  of  the 
Mahommedan  religion  diffused  over  this  ample 
space  a  general  similarity  of  manners  and   opi^ 
nions.     The  language  and  laws  of  the  Koran 
were  studied  with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand 
and  Seville.     The  Moor  and  the  Indian  em- 
braced, as  countrymen  and  brothers,  in  the  pil- 
grimage of  Mecca;  and  the  Arabian  language 
was  adopted,  as  the  popular  idiom,  in  all  the  * 
provinces  to  the  westward  of  the  Tigris.     The 
greater  part,   in  short,  of  the  temperate,  as  well 
as  of  the  torrid  zone,  was  subjeft  to  the  Ma* 
hommedans. 

The  institution  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain, 
however,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  was 

princii>ally 
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principally  levelled  against  these  Moors,  though 
It  also,  in  a  considerable  degree,  embraced  the 
never  to  be  forgiven  Israelites,  A  very  power^ 
fylj  and  a  very  brilliant  writer,  has  thought  fit 
to  run  a  parallel  between  the  efieds  of  the  Ma* 
hommedan  and  Christian  religions  on  national 
charaders.  "  The  latter,*'  he  says,"  is  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  new  in 
the  history  of^  the  vrorld, .  which  in  opposition  to 
every  distinction  of  language,  of  manners,  and 
of  national  interests,  has  united  the  various  peo-, 
pie  of  whicli  it  is  composed,  in  one  firm  and  sa- 
cred bond  of  brotherhood  and  affedion.  Where- 
as, the  nations  who  have  embraced  Mahomme- 
danism,  have  been  distinguished,  by  a  spirit  of 
hostility  and  hatred  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Mahommedans  progress  in  science^  their 
capacity  to  invent,  and  even  their  willingness  to 
adopt  any  useful  or  el^ant  arts,  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  their  zeal  and  aftivity  in  the  support 
of  their  religious  tenets.  Throughout  every 
country  where  Mahommedanism  is  professed, 
the  same  deep  pause  is  made  in  philosophy  ^  and 
the  same  wide  chasm  is  to  be  seen  between  tlie 
opportunities  of  men  to  improve,  and  their  ac- 
tual improvement."  * 

The 
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The  whole  current  of  history  is,  however^ 
unfortunately  against  this  learned  professor. 
The  revival,. and. the  subsequent  cultivation  of 
letters,  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  Saracens. 
To  them  we  are,  moreover,  indebted  for  the  in- 
vention of  paper  made  from  linen,  of  gunpowder, 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  of  the  pendulum;  and 
for  many  inlportant  improvements  in  mathema- 
tics, in  geography,  and  astronomy.*  In  r<^rd 
to  their  moral,  and  more  domestic  character,  I 
have  at  present  nothing  new  to  say.  Many  years 
local  information  had  enabled  me  to  speak  of 
them  formerly,  and  in  an  unequivocal  manner 
favourably ;  and  that  too,  nearly  at  the  time,  I 
believe,  with  the  eloquent  dodtor's  admirable 
publication,  from  which  the  above  is  an  ex- 
traft.  f 

By  an  ordinance,  the  emperor  Frederic  adjudged 
all  persons,  without  distindion,  to  be  burned, 
who  were  convifted  of  heresy  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  judge.  J  The  same  emperor,  by  another 
constitution,  ordained,  that  if  any  temporal  lord,, 
admonished  by  the  church,  should  negleft  to 
clear  his  territories  of  heretics,  within  fehe  year, 

it 
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it  should  be  lawful  for  good  Catholics  to  seize 
and  occupy  the  lands,  and  utterly  to  extermi- 
nate the  heretical  professors.  And  upon  this 
foundation  was  built  that  arbitrary  power  so  long 
claimed,  and  so  fatally  exerted  by  the  pope,  of 
disposing  even  of  the  kingdoms  of  refradlory 
princes,  to  the  more  dutiful  sons  of  the  clergy.*  - 
But  could  you  conceive  it  possible,*  even  in  the 
annals  of  depravity  itself,  that  after  the  Duke  of 
Alva  had  put  to  death,  in  cold  blood,  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  persons,  for  daring  to  adore 
their  God,  in  the  manner  most  consonant  to 
their  own  reason,  Veraguas,  a  favourite  of  his, 
should  say,  "  The  Duke's  lenity  and  compassion 
had  ruined  the  king's  affairs  in  the  Nether- 
lands."-}^ 

The  first  apologists  of  Christianity,  and  the 
first  missionaries  who  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  Barbarians,  claimed^  indeed,  and  extended 
the  benefit  of  toleration.  But  after  their  suc- 
cessors had  established  their  spiritual  dominion, 
they  hastened  to  exhort  all  Christian  kin^ 
to  extirpate,  without  mercy,  the  remains  of  su- 
perstition, and  to  shew  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligioh  admitted  of  no  inter-community.     Un; 
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resisting  patience,  they  said^  was  the  portion  of 
the  in&nt  church  only ;  but  now  that  she  was 
come  to  maturity,  she  ought  to  correft  her 
children.* 

"^  Letter  of  Peter  of  Celles  to  St  Thomat  of  Canter- 
bury. 
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The  miseries  of  Rome  were  awful  sub- 

je£ts  of  contecnplation  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  By  die  riemoval  of  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  the  successive  loss  of  the  provinces, 
the  sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were 
Exhausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was  de- 
prived of  its  kaves  and  branches ;  and  the  sap- 
less  truni:  was  left  to  i^ither  *  on  the  ground. 
Hence,  curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer  attra&- 
ed  the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  bur. 
If  chance  or  necessity  direAed  the  steps  of  a 
wandering  stranger;  he  viewed  with  horror  the 
vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might: . 
have  been  tempted  to'  ask.  Where  is  the  senate, 

and  where  is  the  people  ?  ^ 

« 

Yet^  in  this  very  sixth  century,  according  to 

the  report  of  a  Nestorian  traveller,-^-  Christianity 
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was  successfully  preached  to  the  Badrians,  h^ 
Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Pars- Arme- 
nians, the  Medes,  and  the  Elamites.'  The  Bar- 
baric churches,  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  to  the 
l^ersian  sea,  were  almost  infinite.  The  coasts  of 
Malabar  and  Choromandel,  with  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  even  Bengal  and  Hindostan,  were 
peopled  with  an  increasing  multitude  of  Chris- 
tians.  At  Madras,  the  gospel  was  preached 
by  St.  Thomas ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  his  shrine  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
visited  by  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred  of  Eng- 

*  land  ;  and  their  return,  with  peai-ls  and  spices, 
rewarded  the  zea!  of  the  British  monarch-* 

This  was  five  hundred  years  before  the  Por- 
tuguese had  discovered  the  passage  to  the  cast 
Dy  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Under  the  reign  of 
ithe  Caliphis,  the  Ncstorian  church-  was  diSuied 
from  China  to    Jerusalem   and   Cyprus ;   and 

'  their  numbers,  with  those  of  the  Jacobites,  were 
computed  to  surpass  the  Greek  aiil  Latin  com- 
munities.-f'  Ih  the  liinth;  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  the  reign  df  the  gospel  and  the  church 
was  extended  over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 

'  Saxony,r)enmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  arid 
Russia.     Italy,  Gaul,  Greece,  Britain,  and  trc- 

land, 

*  Sa««n  Chronicle,  and  Will,  of  Malmsb.     f  Hist.  Hierosol. 
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knd,  had  long  before  bten  converted.  But^  tha 
toast  of  the  Baltic^  from  Holstein  to  the 
Gulf  .of  Finland,  was  not  so  early  invaded  un- 
der the  standard  of  the  cros^.  The  reign  of  ido- 
latry  was  not  dosed,  uirtil  the  convefsion.  of 
Xithuania,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  con- 
version of  the  north,  truth  and  candour  must 
indeed  acknowledge,  says  the  historian,^  im- 
parted many  temporal  beneiitSi  both  to  the  old  and 
Ihe  new  Christ ianfe.  The  rudiments  of  humani- 
fy,  arts,  and  sciences,  were  by  this  means  intro* 
duced  into  thp  savage  countries  of  the  globe. 
They  itphibed  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
European  republic;  and  gradually  shared  the 
light  of  knowledge,  which  arose  on  die  western 
Vorld. 

\ 

The  monasteries,  as  I  have  already  said,  how- 
f  ver.coDtributed  materially  to  this  improvement. 
They  were,  in  rude  ages,  th^  respectable  semina- 
ries of  learning,  the  refuge  often  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, m^  the  asylums  of  the  poor..  They 
were,  at .  all  times,  the  hospitable  roofs^  where 
|;hi^rity,promptedby  religion,  dispensed  her  alms, 
^nd  scarce  any  of  them  are  to  be  traced,  where 
you  will  not  find,  that  they  were  the  support  of 
ijx^  indigent  and  helpless ;  or,  if  nothing  better, 

S  2  you, 

•  ♦  Gibbon. 


you  wHl  atleast  acknow^ledg^ theoi  to  h«ye  been 
a  faapp7  fiucoodaneum  for  hospitals* 

80  early  as  the  h&tth  century^  indeed^  I  wiU 
confess;  monies  are  complained  of.  This  pboe^ 
saj's  a  traveller  of  those  times,*  is  iiUtd,  ar  fg-t 
ther  defiled  wich  men^  who  fly  from  the  lightt 
7%ey  call  themselves  monks,  or  solit»ries,  be* 
cause  they  chase  to  live  alone,  without  any  wit^ 
ncflses  of  their  aflioos.  They  fear  the  f^fts  of 
fortune^  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  them  1 
and  lest  they  should  be  miserable,  they  embrace  a 
Kfc.of  voluntary  wretchedness.  How  absurd  is 
their  choice !  how  perverse  their  under^t^^* 
ings  r  to  dread  the  evfls,  without  being  aWc  to 
support  the  blessings,  of  the  human  condition ! 

I  join  issue  entirely  with  this  tnavelkj* ;  and 
readily  acknowledge,  that  celibacy^  festiftg» 
penance,  morti€cation,  solitude,'  afid  the  i^hok 
train  of  unqualified  iBonkish  virtues,  are^  4b  ^ge* 
ncral,  every  where  rejefted  by  men  df  sense,  bt-^ 
cause  they  can  serve  no  valuable  putpOse%  They 
neither  advance  a  man'$  forttme  in  the  woiidi. 
nor  render  him  a  mote  useful  member  of  society  i 
neither  qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  ceitir 

^ny> 

•    .       RutiUus. 
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pSD^y  xK>f  incrwK  his  power  of  sdf  enjoymont* 
On  the  contrary,  they  cross  all  these  desirable 
ends,  stupify  tbs  understanding,  harden  the 
Ii^an;  obscure  the  fanq^  and  sour  the  temper. 
Iff  short,  you  have  but  to  recoUed,  what  was 
Ikfely  to  have  been  seen  amohg  the  Carthusians, 
and  the  more  wretched  brothers  of  La  Trappc, 
ev^n  in  Ffance,  and  which  undeniably  proved 
the  extstenc3e  of  an  ignorant  and  bigotted  order 
df  ifien,  who  crepe  through  one  contbued 
gloom  of  miserable  superstition. 

Institutions  may  be^audable,  though  their  fruits 
may  not  always  be  Salutary.  The  original  fault, 
ih  fhe  present  case,  was,  that  men  approved  only 
in  <kx>I  and  general  terms  of  the  social  duties,  but 
extolled,  as  the  acme  of  perfedion,  the  monastic 
dhtipline.  Even  some  savage  saints  of  both 
s^xes,  have  been  admired,  whose  naked  bodies^ 
we  are  told,  were  only  covered  by  their  long 
hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to  the 
rude  and  miserable  state,  in  which  the  human 
brute  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  above  his 
kindrrf  animals.  And  a  number  of  Anchorites 
derived  their  name  from  the  humble  praAice 
of  grazing,  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  with 
jbe  common  herd.  The  great  St.  Ephrem  com- 

S  3  posed 
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posed  a  psindgyric  on  tlie^e  Bootc^/,  or  graztug 
monies.* 

Wc  frequently  fancy  well,  though  we  4o  qq^' 
a]ways  a6t  justly.     Almost  all  men's  thpughts, 
while  they  are  general,    are  right;   and  mosc 
hearts  are  pure,  while  temptation  is  out  of  the 
way.    It  is  easy  for  example  to  awal^en  geoe** 
rpus  sentiments  in  privacy;   p>  despise  death, 
when  there  is  po  danger ;  and  to  glow  with  be- 
nevolence, when  there  is  nothing  to  be  given* 
While  such  ideas  are  formed,  they  are  fidt,*  and 
self  love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam  of  virtue 
to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy,     Bu;,  of  things  that 
terminate  in  this  life,  the  world,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  common  sense  must  be  the  proper 
and  the  only  judge.     No  fallacy  can  long  charm 
us  into  absurdity.    It  is  not  possible  for  a  sano 
mind,  for  any  continuance,  to  look  upon  man* 
kind,  either  as  emmets,  below  his  serious  atteq-, 
tioU)  or  as  monsters^  more  worthy  of  his  Jiatre4 
than  his  regard. 

There  have  b^n  philospphers,  melancboly 
moralists,  indeed,  who  have  perpetually  rejyoach* 
cd  us  with  our  happiness,  while  so  many  of  our, 
brethren  are  in  misery,  who  have  regarded  a^ 

impious, 

•  Tillcmont. 


Iqjpicius,  the  .TOtmral  jfly  cf  prosperity,  Wib}j:lj 
does  not  think  of  the  many  wretches  thsit  ^9 
at  evety  instant  labouring  under  all  sorts  of  cala-r 
rnktos;  in  tbejanguor  of  poyerty,  in  the  agony 
of  tlifcase»  in  the  h<9rror»  of  deaths  and  under  th^ 
ioeiiks  and  <^pr^ssion  of  their  eneoiies*  CofOn 
miseration  f or  those  ipiaeriea  which  we  nev^r  sm^ 
which  we, never  heard  of^  biu  ivhtcb,  we. may  bo. 
assured,  arc  at  all  times  infesting  such  numbers 
ef  cur  fellow  creatures,  .ought,  they  think,  1, to 
4iOip  the  pleasures  of  the  fortunate,  and  to.jten*; 
der  a  <:ertab  melamchply  dejeiftiofi  conimon  M 
fdlnien. 

Bw,  first  of  all,  thie  extreme  sympathy  wkh 
imsfortunes,  of  which  w<e  know  nothing,  s^cm 
aki^ther  absurd  and  unreasonable.  Take  thp 
whde  earth  at  an  avei^g^,  for  one  man  wbo^suft 
kn  ^io  or  mi^ry,  you  will  find  twenty  in.  pro*^ 
spQtivy  and  jpy^  or  at  least  in  toleraUe  circumt 
iraees.  No  reason  th^n  purely. can  be  assign* 
ed,  why  we  should  rather  weep  with  the  one,.than 
rejoice  with  the  twenty.  This  artificial  commi- 
foalion,  besides,  is  npt  only  absurd ^  but  seems 
alfcDgethor .unattainable ;  Md  thoiste.  ^ho  afieft 
this  chara&er^  haye  commoidy  nothing  but  a  cer^ 
tain  >hy{)$)criucal  sadiaess^  wt)ich,  without. Kfich- 
{{i^- t]^e^^  hjeart,  serves  only  to  render  tne  counte- 

.3  4  •  PW« 


nance  and  cionversation  impenlndfitly  dUmal  aad 
disagreeable.  And  last  of  all^  I  cannot  but  thinks 
that  this  disposition  of  mind,  even  if  it  could  b« 
attained,  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  could 
serve  no  other  purpose,  than  to  render  miserable 
the  person  who  possessed  it.  For  to  what  pur- 
pose, let  me  ask,  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  world  in  the  moon  ?  * 

It  must  proceed  from  a  total  misapprehensiort 
of  the  design  of  the  Christian  dispensatidi)^ 
or*  from  a  very  ignorant  imerpretatidn"  rf  t^ 
particular  injund:ions,  forbidding  us  t-0  iliakt 
riches  or  honours  our  primary  pursuit,  or  the 
prompt  gratification  of  revenge  our  first  prihci- 
pie  of  a&ion,  to  infer,  that  an  individual  Chtit^ 
tian  is  obliged,  by  his  religion,  to  o^r  hiidxratt 
fo  an  assassin,  and  his  property  to  the  fir$c  fhxa^ 
derer.  Nor  do  I  know  of  aay  princ^es  19  the 
gospel,  which  debar  a  nfian  from  the  pos^^n 
of  domestic  comforts,  or  deaden  the  adivity  <tf 
his  private  friendships,  or  prohibit  the  exettioq 
of  his  utmost  ability  in  the  service  of  the  public. 
The  nisi  quietum  nihil  beatum,  is  no  part  of  thd 
Christian's  creed;  his  virtue  is" an  adtive  vir^ 
tue.  And  we  justly  refer  to  the  school  ef  EpU 
ciirus  the  dodlrinc  concerning  abstinence  fifom 

marriage| 
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marriage,  from  the  cultivation  of  friendship, 
from  the  maoagement  of  public  affairs,  as  suited 
to  that  selfish  indoleoce,  which  was  the  favou- 
rite tenet  of  that  philosophy.  * 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  rise  to  that  elevation 
of  character,  which  is  not  supported  by  th^ 
flattery  of  self-love,  but  alone  exists  by  the 
firmness  of  consistency.  It  was  a  severe  and  a 
just  reproach  to  the  Pharisees,*  that  ^'  they  said, 
|}ut  did  not."  They  sat  in  the  seat  of  Moses^ 
^d  expounded  the  moral  law  ;  but  they  wore 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  listened  not  to  the 
cry  of  the  supplicating  widow*  The  philoso* 
diers  of  Paganism  thus  adorned  the  didates 
qE  wisdom  with  the  graces  of  eloquence  ;  but* 
fhey  i^ten  sullied  the  purity  of  their  schools 
with  tite  stains  of  immorality.  In  the  Chrisdan 
cbara&er,  however,  the  opposite  extremes  ii 
porfiid  apathy,  and  boundless  gratification^  are 
feadily  to  be  avoided :  in  this  school  the  Stoi^ 
may  learn  to  relax  his  principles  with  de* 
corum^.and  the  £4)icurean,  to  find  pleasure 
im  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Temperance,  justice, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  are  the  qualities  which 
jihed  the  most  soft  and  pleasing  lustre  over  the 
^scenes  of  domestic,  as  well  as  public  life ;  which 

refine 

♦  Bishop  Watson, 


rdmt  tlie  feelings  of  nature,  aod, advance  tb? 
ibappines  of  society;  which  adorn, the  father  ia 
Jtjb^  circJc  of  his  family,  and  dignify  the  states 
Inan  at  the  helm  of  affairs.^ 


Mankind,. at  all  times,  readily  sympathize  with 
t1)pse  common  joys  which  flow  from  con^imon 
causes.    It  is. decent,  for  instance,  to  be  humblf 
jamid  great  pro3pcrity  ;  but,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
press too  much  satisfadloii  in  all  the  little  oc« 
,€orrences  of  every  day's  life,  in  the  company 
with  which  we  spent  the  evening  last  night ;  in. 
the  entertainment  we  partook  of ;  in  what  was 
said,  and  what  was  done ;  in  all  the  little  inci^. 
dents  of  the  present  conversation ;  and  in  all  tbos^ 
frivolous  nothings,  which  fill  up  the  void  of  hur 
CBdn  life.    NotlMng  is  more  graceful,  than  that 
faabttual  cheerfulness  which  is  always  founded 
upon  a  peculiar  relish  for  all  the  little  pleasqrn 
which  common  occurrences  afford.    We  readily 
ej'mpathize  with  ir^    It  inspires  us  with  the*  {san}9 
joy,  and  makes  every  trifle  offer  itself  to  us  uodeit 
the  same  agreeable  asped:,  with  which  it  appears 
to  another  person,  endowed  with  ihpsame  happy 
disposition. 

HWCQ 
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Hence  It  is  that  youth,  the  season  of  gaity, 
5P  instantaneously  engages  onr  affections.    Tliat 
propensity  to  joy,  which  seems  to.  animate  the 
b]ioom,and  tp  sparkle  from  the  eyes  of  youth  and 
beauty,  though  in  a  person  of  the  same  sex,  ex- 
alts even  the  aged  to  a  more  joyous  mood  than 
djrdinary.     They  forget  for  a  time,  their  infirmi- 
ties, and  give  themselves  up  to  those  agreeable*, 
ideas  and  emotions,  to  which  they  have  long* 
been  strangers ;  but  which,  when  the  presence. 
q{  so   much  happiness  .recalls  them  to  thehr 
breast,  take  their  place  there,  like  old  acquain- 1 
tance,  from  whom  they  arc  sorry  to  have  ever 
been   parted,  and   whom   they  emtyace  more 
heartily  upon  account  of  this  long  separation;  * 

Nor  think  me  poetical  in  this  painting.  No^ 
^ing,  you  cannot  but  allow,  is  more  certain,  tha» 
.  that  even  in  regard  to  the  body,  those  who  pam 
^eerftilly  through  life,  have  in  general  the  most 
jtiealthy  appearance.  '^  Videmus  eos  qui  animo 
Isto  et  hilfiri  sunt,  cibum  facilius  et  celerius  con*", 
^oquere/'  ^  The  ad  ion  of  the .  heart  being  in- 
vigorated, the  extreme  vessels  b-comecompletely 
filled,  and  the  countenance  receives  that  glow  and 
fmimation,  which  are  so  indicative  of  good  healthy 

A  joyous 
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AjOfom  i«te  of  nJind,  therefore,  by  thus  cbrttti* 
budng  to 'support  the  general  vigour  of  the  bo- 
dy^ may  tend  ndt  only  to  preserve  it  from  the 
dttack  of  particular  diseases,  but  also  eo  pro- 
long llfEf. 

A  late  writer,  in  his  Comparative  View  of  thcf 
Sifeite  and  Faculties  of  Man,  observes,  that  the* 
men  ia  France,  \h  all  periods  of  life,  even  in  the 
in«t  advanced  age,  never  associate  exclusively 
with  on6  aiiother,  but  spend  all  the  hours  they  can 
spare  &om  business  or  study,  with  the  female  sex^ 
with  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  happy  j  and  that 
they  five  loftger,  and  what  is  of  much  greater  con* 
se(Juence,Uve  more  happily,  and  enjoy  their  facul* 
ties  of  body  and  mind  more  entire  in  old  age,  than 
any  other  people  in  Europe.  This  observation  is 
certainly  a  just  one.  The  French  had  alWaysr 
good  humour,  cheerfulness,  and  vivacity ;  aterf 
they  ow^d  much  of  it,  most  undoubledly,  tc^ 
th<J'lH*eIy  afld  sweet  society  of  those,  who  alontf 
afeita^sible  of  unknitting  the  clouded  brow,  an^ 
of  chasing  away  by  the  little  ende^erments  of  affec- 
tion'^ fte  crosses  and  vexations  of  a  jarring  world.' 

r 

Bi1t,dafel4sk6f  you,  whoare  constaritly  kftixtng 
With  thetn,  11  it  s6  still?  I  mist  it  mayi  But;-*© 
monster  politics,  I  fear,  generates  baneful 
distempers.  Mdnno  longer  i$  hiiAstelf,  whcii 
4  drawA 
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drawn  Into  the  interested  yortex*  Bound  up  ij| 
Ykikym^Y-  w^yfi  ^d  means ;  preyed  upon  by  the 
ddvog^rk^  buoger  of  friends  ;  aod  pelted,  hooc- 
edy  pnd  followed  by  mfir^iless  or  disappointed 
enemies,  the  kind  dispositions  soon  succumi^ 
under  the  seliisb  confli(%«  Was  it  in  nature  for 
Pmn^etbeus  to  .experience  tranquility  and  x^osxi-, 
foffj  ^hile  chained  on  the  rock  of  Caucasus  ?  Aft 
th^  vulture  giuwed,  the  WFetched  frame  qviverr 
e(d;4n  Bjgcmizmg  unison »  And  hcDce  let  .o\^ 
m^thfid*  neighbours  pacdpn  the  admonition^  md 
be.  guardedly  on  tb^  watch  against  that  somhce^ 
pjUc^npatic,  taciturnity,  which,  whether  de*> 
^vedlyior  pot^  tbey  have  so  expres^vely  iden* 

^^^9^  fiV^^^  ^.  ^^ifid^^  AngUkise*.  J  m^y  b^ 
n)i&takeq,  '(pardon  the  digression)  but,  I^carce^ 
ly^  think,  you  will  now  find  it  an  easy  matter,  t(s^ 
4e|:e£k  evpn  an  inoffensive  Abbe  at  a  French  la* 
dy's  toilette.  Do  not  the  wise  ones  ail  huddi^ 
together  into  a  detached  corner  of  the  room, 
and  there  settle  the  aJSairs  of  the  motion ;  w^ile 
t)ie  poor  women  are  left  comfortlessly  tft  mop? 
over  Uat^s  ennuyeyse,  it  trisus  .  occupatiom  f 
Xopi  jpiidi  thought,  too  mucl>  mkcntal  a^iety, 
iswiqui^sqoQably  pernicious  to  the  hufnan  $:Qn* 
sti9}tio9«  We  all  know  how  injuriously  excesses 
of  pjKsi9n  operate.  To  instance,  particularly  in 
a^l^r:    this  one  irrational  impulse    alone,    is 

capable 
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capable  of  producing  incalculable  nxischk^.  E^^eiif 
in  the  milk  of  the  mother  or  the  nurse,  such-  i 
diange  has  been  occasioned  b^  anger,  as  to  de- 
stroy its  nutritive  quality,  and  to  render  it  baiie-^ 
fill  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  infant.  On  thi^ 
account,  physicians  have  gone  so  for  as  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  those  Who  are  forced,- 
from  ill  health,  or  Other  cifcumstaxKres,  to  em- 
j}loy  nurses,  ought  not  merely  to  make  choice 
ibf  those  who  possess  an  healthy  and  vigorous 
^tate  of  body,  but  such  whoise  minds,  at  the  same 
time,  are  feast  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
influence  of  passion.  For  although  they  do  not 
Suppose  (what  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  impro- 
bable) that  the  child  can  imbibe  the  virtues  oi* 
dispositions  of  the  persons  who  suckle  it,  yet 
they,  do  not  doubt,  that  the  nutritious  property 
of  the  milk  may  be  destroyed  by  the  operation^ 
of  any  violent  or  excessive  emotion.* 

Ther  source  of  anxiety,  however,  the  most  in-' 
supportable  (to  recur  to  our  former  subjefl)  h 
that  of  mistaken  rdigrOn.  This,  in  pci^ons  of 
weak  minds,  has  led  to  the  most  fatal  extremes. 
In  any  perturbation  of  spirit,  the  first  thing,- 
you  will  perceive,  is,  that  the  appetite  for  food  i^ 
uncertain,  and  the  pulse  irregular  i  being,  at  one 

•  timer 

•  Dr.  Corp's  Essay  on  Body  and  Mind. 
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•  time  slow,  at  another  quick,  and  in  gjbnteral  feebfd 

•  Sleep  also,  you  will  find,  frequently  interrupted 
'by  incubiis,  or  frightful  dreams.  Till  at  lerigth, 
'the  whole  nervous  system  becomes  so  impaired 
'by  thd  reiterated  cdunteraftions  Of  hope  tod  feat?, 

that  the  whole  body  becomes  relaxcdy  and 
*ihki  into  debility.  The  brain  then  gii?cs  way: 
the  memory  moulders,  and  givefe  tip  its  stoit^; 
tod  fatuity,  or  mania,  unavoidably  closes  the 
dcectd. 

Not  being,  therefore,  one  of  the  sdft  of  theHea- 

'  thenHeracHtuSjOr  what  is  just  as  bad,  belonging  to 

'  atiy  of  the  cryitig,  groaning,  or  lacerating  Christian 

'•seds,  I  hold  it  incumbent  on  every  individual 

to  oppose,  as  much  as  is  in  his  power,  all  anxious 

propensities,  and  strenuously  to  endeavour, '  by 

'  tfvery  innocent  means,  to  divert  his  mind,  and  to 

keep  it,  in  the  serene  equilibrium  of  tranquility 

and  contenfment.     And  hence,  you  may  believe 

'me,  the  prosecution  of  natural  jAilosophy,  of 

'the"  arts,  or  of  any  other  subjefts.  Whether  of 

amtisefnent  or  of  profit,  is  always  of  the  highest 

-'ftAportance.    Where  mental  resources  have  b«en 

' -fewest,  there  the  anxious  passions  have  bden 

•  ^  irtvariftbly  the  most  prevalent.  Even  where  the 
"  fbrflKft'have  abotmd^,  but  have  been  misustd, 
''^*lie  brain  has  been  often  seen  to  prey  on  itself, 

•^      and 
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and  to  be  iiltimately  desttioyed  by  iatensky  of. 
Mffltation.  Thus  k  accordingly  happeos^  that. 
pcBsoiB  v^ho  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
thft  bustle  of  public:  lifip,  to  which  they  have 
ItpOD  long  acci:»tomed,  especially  if  they  ha^ 
ff^n  up  general  society,  which  is  often  t^e  con- 
Utf^xyo^,  are  more  partiailarly  hhblt  to  the  ior 
tniHon  of  the  severest  ennuL 

Tile  insignificant  intruder  Self,  is,  at  times,- 
ont  of  the  most  impertinent  companions  in  the 
world.  You  may  try  every  art  and  ContFivancc 
in  your  pow^r,  to  get  free  from  his  ttoublesomc 
conversation  ;  the  creature  will  press  uppn  your 
retirement^  and  force  himself  upon  you,  in  spitt 
of  your  teeth  ;  will  be  meddling  in  your  affairs^ 
sitting  tbem  in  such  a  light  as  cannot  fail  to  put 
.you  out  of  humour ;  or  teazing  you  with  reflec- 
tions, tliat  make  you  weary  of  your  life.  Nd 
place  is  safe  from  him  :  he  will  forctf  himself  intd 
the  dotet,  hover  about  the  bed,  and  penetrate 
through  the  thickest  darkness,  into  the  deepest 
recess ;  will  travel  ivith  you  by  land  and  sea, 
and  will  not  quit  you,  even  though  you  be  itt 
banishment.  There  is  a  ver>^  whimsicrf  circum- 
stance, at  the  sanic  •  time,  attendant  .upon  this 
parr.doxical .  charader.  Most  people  are  »^ 
proaclied  with  loving  him  with    the  greafcsf- 

partiality 
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pfltrtiiiki7  and fen^ess^  and  axe gieatK  ddi^ted^ 
it  i$  said,  to  hear  him  praised ;  yet  wry  feir- 
seek  ta  cotne  to.theiuiowledge  of  him^  or  cul«* 
twatt  his  acqiiaintance  I  nay,  the  givater  part 
tiy-all  possible  means  tp   avoid  encounteiiqg 
him.     It  is  surprizing  to  sec,  say  they,   the 
pains  that  are  continually  taken,  and  the  con- 
trivances used,  to  get  rid  of  this  universal  phan** 
torn.     Some  \flatter  him,  some  bully  him,  some 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  hita^  some  cany  him 
to  the  gaming  table«  others  to  the  bottle,  and  the 
liice.    &it  he  never  fails  to  deteft  their  frauds^ 
and  to  resent  them  with  severity.     Like  the 
reckoning,. he  appeats  after  the  voluptuous  banr 
,  quet  is  over,  aqd  not  uufrequently  reproaches 
one  with  profusion,  and  another  with  satiety, 
l^y,  so  gallii^  are  his  reprehensions,  and  so 
troublesome  his  intrusion,  that  there  have  not 
been  wanting  instances,  even  in  high  life,  of 
some,  who  not  beii^  able  to  keep  him  off  other* 
wise,   have  called  into  their  relief  the  halter, 
d^lgger,    or  pistol,   and  fairly  removed  them- 
selves into  another  world  to  get  rid  of  him«^ 

These  ire  fafts  respefting  the  human  cha- 
ra^ier,  which  arc  not  to  be  denied,*  nor  should 
they  be  concealed «  Madness  results  from  the 
extfeme  of  austerity,  as  well  as  from  the  excess  of 

VOL.  VI.  T  gratification. 
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gratificafaon.  We  ue  very  avcise,  mdeed^  4a 
TctroaptSdon  i  smd  m  our  eagerness  to  gnspftbe 
.passion  of  the  present  momfint,  we  hale  tot  be 
.admoinished  by  part  es^peiieDcc.  Scorning  the 
sahfteiy  ties  of:  piescriptioisi,  we  miitabe  nosreky 
idr  excellence ;  and  sefled:  not,  that  in  pvQpot^ 
ti&n  as  we  dtSer  ffom  the  wise  and  the  esemplary 
who  have  gone  before  us,  we  may  become  crimi* 
Ml  in  sentiment,  if  not  degeneorate  in  pradicr. 
The  pride  of  opinion,  at  all  times,  weakemit^ 
Terence,  2uid  abates  curiosity*  *^  To  ask  "for  the 
.old  paths*'  is  a  mark  of  wisdom ;  but  a  d2s«- 
temperec}  imagination  is  lorded  over  by  the 
tyranny  of  passions  ;  and  what  colours  ace  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  blind  i 

'  Were  it  possible  that  a  human  creature  could 
grow  up  to  manhood,  in  some  solitary  place, 
without  any  communication  with  his  own  spe* 
icies,  I  aHow  he  could  no  more  think  of  his  own 
dutra&er,  of  the  propriety  <Mr  demerit  of  his  own 
sentiments  and  conduA,  or  of  the  beauty  or  de» 
fonnity  of  his  own  mind,  than  he  could  of  &t 
beauty  and  deformity  o(  his  own  fecc.  These 
,are  objeds  whidi  he  cannot  see,  which  naturally 
he  do,es  not  look  at,  and  with  regard  to  which, 
he  is  provided  with  no  mirror  which  can  pre* 
jent  them,  to  his« view.  Bring  him  iito  ^ociety^ 
■  be  .  ^  however. 
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\tomtm^  and  he  is  immediatdy'  provided  vvkh 
tkit  miiTor.  The  biaeioegs  of  true  philosof^ 
IS  then  to  consult  and  promote  general,  as  weU 
as  individual  happiness*  She  must  not,  let  me 
be  porottttod  \o  say  it, .  be  confined  to  a  tub  or 
to  a  cdl.  ^r  sphere  is  in  the  senate,  or  in  the 
ad^inets  of  king?*  One  gpod  sovereign,  minisr 
teff  or  sutgeA,  one  man,  in  a  word,  who  can  give 
CHlTMcy  and  vigour  to  virtue,  is  of  more  value 
t^  ftt  the  speculadve,  cloistered  cenobites,  or 
cymcfd  revilens  of  princes  and  magistrates,  that 
(ever  lived. 

A  life  of  mediation  aod  prayer  being  extra-' 
oidinary,  and  &QcifuUy  sublime^  may,  I  will 
grant  you,  command  the  veneration  of  the  pea- 
pie.  But  it  is  ill  calculated  to  obtain  the  suf- 
frage of  tlie  discriounating  philosopher^  who,  in 
th^  condud  of  this  transitory  life,  would  coq^ 
^t  the  UtXvB^  of  natuie,  and  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Thece  ace  two  very  natural  propen- 
^es,  which  we  may  distinguish  in  the  most  vk'* 
tuous  and  liberal  disposition,  the  love  of  plear 
suxe,  and  the  love  of  aftiuo.  To  the  love  of 
{Measure  we  may  ascribe  most  of  the  agreeable, 
to  the  lore  of  adion  we  may  attribute  most 
of  the  useful  and  resped^ble,  qualificationt. 
The    charadter,    in    which    both    should*  be 

T  %  Ignited 
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umted  and  harmonized,  would  sdm^  tixa^xe^ 
to  eonstitute  the  most  yca[ft£t  idea ,  of  buixum 
nature.  * 

.  Pride,  indeed,  I  know,  is  equal  in  all  m^  | 
jmd  the  only  difference  which  is  ever  found  to 
exist,  in  it,  is  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  In-- 
terest,  likewise,  speaks  all  languages,aiid  assuosies 
all  sorts  of  chaiafters,  even  that  of  disinterested** 
.ness.  There  is  in  the  hmpan  breast,  imque^ 
.tionably>  a  perpetual  vicissitude  and  generation 
of  passions.  The  ruin  of  one  is  as  certainly  the 
b^nnii^  of  another.  From  avarice,  how  often 
do  we  see  spring  prodigality ;  from  prodigality, 
avarice ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  firmness  from 
timidity,  and  boldness  from  cowardice !  Our 
dispositions  and  propensities,  thus,  frequently 
have  become  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  .  This 
man,.  £c)r.  instance,  languishes  for  love,  and  the 
Jess  he  is  beloved,  the  more  furious  becomes  his 
passion. .  That  man  marries  the  portion,  but.  is 
comibctably  indifferent  about  the  wife.  This 
man  oonnives  at  the  gallantries  of  his  cam  sposa. 
.He  >evea  civilly,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cavalieie 
vServante,  formsa  side,  of  what  the  Italians  quaintly 
^denominate  umo  triangola  equilatera.  That  man  is 
to  jealous,   he  will  not  suffer  his  treasure  to 

be 
^        .  •  Gibbon. 
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be  out  of  hfa  sight.  Here  is  a  graceless  youth, 
v/ho  dances  on  the  grave  of  a  tender  and  an  af* 
fcftionate  father.  There  is  a  voluptuary,  who 
reduces  himself  to  penury  by  one  glorious  feast. 
Here  is  a  non^entity,  whose  sovereign  happiness 
consists  in  idleness,  indifference,  and  sleep.  Thent 
run  a  pack  of  busy  souls,  inattentive  to  their  own 
affairs,  but  all  nerve  and  eledricity  for  the  af- 
iain  of  others.  Here  is  a  miser,  who  starves  him- 
self,  thiit  others,  whom  he  cares  not  about,  mtfy 
fare  sumptuously  when  he  is  dead.  There  is  an 
•animal^  who  delights  in  litigation ;  and  here  is 
a  poor  devil,  with  pease  in  his  shoes,  footing  it 
away  to  Rome, Loretto,or  Jerusalem:  in  short, 
there  is  no  enumerating  the  harlequin  catalogue. 

^  **  Le  Caplhce  de  not  re  humeur,"  says  a  French 
moralist,  '*  est  encore  plus  bizarre,  ^ue  celui  de 
la  fortune."*  Happiness  is  evidently,  thenyin  the 
passion,  and  not  in  the  thing ;  which  is  thereasdn 
why  felicity  arises  from  having  what  one  loves, 
and  not  from  having  what  others  look  upon  as  de- 
li^tfui.  And  hence  further,  it  is  generally  true, 
that  when  we  cannot  find  repose  in  ourselves,  it 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  it  elsewhere.  The  mantled 
sages  of  the  earth,  therefore,  who  look  upon  the 
vast  majority  without  the  pale  of  their  own  philb^ 

T  3  sophy, 
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sdphy,  as  so  many  fleeting  shacbws  of  insignifi- 
cancy, may  still  continue  to  ransack  and  dive 
into  abstracted  and  pompous  essences.  But,  let 
them  say  what  they  please,  eccentric  nature,  very 
much  above  the  stretch  of  their  proud  abilities, 
will  for->>ever  pu22de,  and  for-ever  continue  to  sport 
with,  them  and  thdir  conjectures. 

But,  is  the  priest,  let  me  ask,  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  who  prefers  r#usterities  and  morti« 
fication  to  ease  and  social  enjoyment,  the  only 
palpable  and  positive  lunatic  we  are  acquainted 
with  ?  He  who  resolves  to  read  every  thii^,  it  is 
observed,  will  neither  have  time,  nor  capacity,  to 
do  any  thing  else.  He  will  not,  for  instance, 
be  able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  ridiculous 
to  read  ;  nor  to  ad,  without  which  it  is  ricKcu- 
lous  to  think.  He  will  assemble  materials,  indeed, 
with  much  pains,  and  purchase  them  at  nfiuch 
expence  $  but,  he  will  neither  have  leisure  nor 
skill  to  frame  and  prepare  them  for  use.  Read' 
ii^,  it  is  true,  in  like  manner,  makes  a  scholar ; 
yet  every  scholar  is  not  a  philosopher ;  nor  every 
philosopher  a  wise  man.*  Knowledge,  there- 
fgre,  is  the  only  thing,  which,  next  to  virtue, 
truly  and  essentially  raises  one  itian  above  another. 
It  finishes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 

one 
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dne  half  of. the  human  soul.  It  makes  existence 
pleasant,  fills  the  mind  with  entertaining  view5, 
and  administers  to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifi- 
cation. 

Fanaticism  has  accordingly,  in  my  judgment, 
shed  a  gloomy  tinge  on  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. For  among  the  many  prejudices  which 
the  thoughtless  and  dissipated  entertain  against 

it,  one  is,  that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  of  wit  and 

• 

genius.  Yet,  says  an  able  and  respeftable  ex- 
pounder of  its  principles,  **  Piety  enjoins  no  man 
to  be  dull."  *  Neither  is  Christianity  morose 
or  severe,  although  the  fashionable,  and  simulant 
popular  air  of  candour  and  toleration,  which 
irreligion  invariably  puts  on,  would  represent  it 
to  be  so.  Human  happiness,  certainly,  consists 
generally  in  aftion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind  are  more  affefted  by  objefts  which  strike 
the  senses,  than  by  excellencies  which  are  to  be 
discerned  by  reason,  they  form  very  erroneous 
judgments,  when  they  compare  the  one  with  the 
other.  An  eminent  instance  of  this  is,  as  I  for- 
merly had  occasion  to  mention,  in  the  vulgar  no* 
tion,  that  men  addifted  to  contemplation  are  less 
usefwl  members  of  society,  than  those  who  pursue  ar 

T  4  different 
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different  fdan  of  life.  Here  let  us  for  a  moment 
again  advert  to  the  distinft  merits  of  the  specula- 
tive and  the  aftive  parts  of  mankind.  AikI  I  parti- 
cularly desire  it,  lest  you  should  have  forgotten 
my  former  sentiments  on  the  subjeft.  It  may  ap- 
pear somewhat  contradictory;  but  I  do  not  kndw, 
whether  it  be  not  much  easier  to  have  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  general,  than  to  have  a 
just  knowledge  of  any  one  man  in  particular. 
Fortune  and  whim  would  seem  to  govern  the 
whole  race;  nor  can  imagination  itself  invent 
more  contradiction,  than  there  is  naturally  to  be 
found  in  the  mind  of  every  distinft  individual. 
One  thing  however,  at  the  same  time,  is  dear,  that 
the  most  enlightened  mind  is  nothing  without 
the  practice  of  virtue ;  nor  even  the  profession 
of  Christianity  of  any  utility,  without  the  ob- 
servance of  morality.  But,  above  all,  this  we 
may  be  assured  of,  that  indolence  is  the  bane  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  of  society ;  and  that  we 
should  all,  therefore,  most  sedulously  guard  against 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 

The  weak  and  the   mischievous,  we  are  all 
agreed,  are  well  employed  in  any  pursuit  that  is  in-' 
nocent ;  and  are  fortunate  in  finding  any  occupa- 
tion, which  prevents  the  effects  of  a  temper  that 
\vould  prey  upon  themselves,  or  upon  their  fellow 

creatures, 
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Creatures.  For  them>  it  is  liappy»  that  they  can 
fill  up  a  listless  existence.  But,  the  most  strik- 
ing exertions  of  ability  and  sentiment  ought  iim<* 
formly  to  have  a  reference  to  mankind.  They  are, 
in  truth,  alone  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  and 
intercourse  of  men.  Placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  objeAs  of  useful  knowledge,  and  imtouched 
by  the  motives  that  animate  an  aftive  and  vi- 
gorous intelled,  what  technical,  impertinent,  and 
g^wky  figures  should  we  not  present  ourselves  i 
To  speak,  to  adt,.  or  to  think  justly  of  nature,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  felt,  and  to  prosecute,  the  sen- 
timents of  nature. 

For  to  what  purpose,  let  me  ask,  is  all  the  toil 
and  bustle  of  this  world  ?  What  is  the  end  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  of  the  pursuit  of  wesdth, 
of  power,  and  pre-eminence  ?  Is  it  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  nature  ?  The  wages  of  the  meanest 
labourer  tell  you,  no;  for  they  can  s]Li{^y  them. 
I3  the  appetite  keener,  or  the  sleep  sounder  in 
a  palace  than  in  a  cottage  ?  The  contrary  has 
been  so  often  obs^*ved,  and,  indeed,  is  so  very 
obvious  though  it  had  never  been  observed,  that 
no  one  is  ignorant  of  it.     Whence  then  anse$; 
that  emulation  which  runs  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  men,  and  what  are  the  advantages, 
which  we  propose  by  that  great  purpose  of  hu-- 
2  man 
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man  life,  which  we  call  improving  our  condition  f 
To  be  observed,  to  be  attended  to,  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  with  complacency  and  approbation,  am 
all  the  advantog^s  which  we  can  ptopos^  to  de-> 
live  from  it.  It  is  the  vanity,  then,  not  the  ease, 
or  the  pleasure,  which  interests  ui  ? 

The  rich  man,  I  perceive,  glories  in  his  riches, 
because  he  feels  they  naturally  attmdl.  towaids 
him  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  that  man- 
kind are  disposed  to  go  along  with  him,  in  all 
those  agreeable  emotions,  with  which  the  ad  van* 
tages  of  his  situation  so  readly  inspire  him.  At 
the  thought  of  this,  how  his  heart  seems  to  sweU 
and  dilate,  while  he  grows  fonder  of  his  wealthy 
upon  this  account,  than  for  ail  the  other  advan- 
tages it  procures  him !  The  poor  man,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  be  ashamed  of  his  poverty. 
He  feels,  that  it  either  places  liim  out  of  the  sight 
gf  mankind,  or  if  they  take  any  notice  of  him, 
that  they  have  scarcely  any  fellow-feeling  with  tlie 
misery  and  distress  which  he  suffers.  He  goes 
out  and  comes  in  unheeded  5  and  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  croud,  is  in  the  same  obscurity,  as  if 
^ut  up  in  his  hovel.  Those  humble  cares,  antf 
painful  attentions,  which  occupy  men  in  bis  situa- 
tion,- afford  no  amusement  to  the  dissipated  and 
gay.     They  turn  away  their  eyes  from  him ;  or 

if 
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if  the  extremity  of  his  distress  forces  them  to 
Jook  at  him,  it  is  generally  to  spurn  so  disagree* 
able  an  objedl.  The  fortunate  and  the  proud 
thus  wonder  at  the  insolence  of  human  wretch- 
ednes,  that  it  should  dare  to  present  itself  before 
them,  and  with  the  loathsome  asped  of  its 
misery,  presume  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  their 
happiness.* 

The  man  of  rank  and  distindion  is  observed 
by  all  the  world ;  every  one  is  eager  to  look  at 
him,  and  to  conceive,  at  least  by  sympathy,  the 
joy  and  exultation  with  which  his  circumstances 
must  naturally  inspire  him.  His  actions  are 
the  objefts  of  public  notice.  Scarcely  a 
word,  scarcely  a  gesture  falls  from  him,  that  is 
altogether  neglefted*  In  a  great  assembly,  he 
is  the  person  upon  whom  all  direct  their  eyes. 
It  is  upon  him  their  passions  seem  to  wait  with 
expectation,  in  order  to .  receive  that  movement 
and  diredion,  which  he  shall  impress  upon 
them ;  and  if  his  behaviour  be  not  ahogether 
absurd,  he  has  an  oportunity,  every  moment,  of 
interesting  mankind,  and  of  rendering  himself 
the  obje<5t  of  the  observation  and  sympathy  of 
every  one  about  him.     Is  it  not  thts,  then,  which, 

not- 
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Docwithstanding  the  restraint  it  imposes,  not« 
withstanding  the  loss  of  liberty  with  which  it  ia 
attended^  renders  greatness  the  objeft  of  envy ; 
and  con)pensates,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  all 
that  toil,  all  that  anxiety, all  those  mortifications, 
which  must  be  undergone  in  the  pursuit  of  it ; 
and  what  is  of  yet  more  consequence,  all  that 
leisure,  all  that  ease,  all  that  careless  security, 
which  are  forfeited  fpr  ever  by  the  acquisition.  * 

It  is  peculiar  to  modern  Europe^  it  is  remark- 
ed, to  rest  much  of  the  human  charafter  on 
what  may  be  learned  in  retirement,  and  from 
the  information  of  books.  We  endeavour,  we 
are  told,  through  the  grammar  of  dead  lan- 
guages, and  the  channel  of  commentators,  to 
arrive  at  the  beauties  of  thoughts  and  aftions, 
which  formerly  sprang  from  the  animated  spirit 
of  society,  and  were  taken  from  the  living  im- 
pressions of  aftive  life.  Like  mathematicians, 
who  study  the  elements  of  Euclid,  but  never, 
think  of  mensuration;  we  read  of  societies, 
but  do  not  propose  to  aft  with  men.  We 
repeat  the  language  of  politics,  but  feel  not 
the  spirit  of  nations.  We  attend  to  the  formali- 
ties of  a  military  discipline,  but  know  not  how 

to 
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to  employ  numbers  of  men  to  obtain  any  one 
purpose  by  stratagem  or  force.* 

This  is  more  happily  expressed,  however, 
than  I  can  believe  it  to  be  well  founded.  At 
the  same  time,  I  heartily  agree  with  the  elegant 
moralist,*  that  the  human  mind  could  not  in 
many  instances,  perhaps,  suffer  more  from  a 
cqntempt  of  letters,  than  it  does  from  the  falsp 
importance,  which  is  given  to  literature,  as  a 
business  for  life,  rather  than  as  a  help  to  our 
condud,  and  the  means  of  forming  a  charafter, 
that  may  be  happy  in  itself,  and  useful  to  maii- 
kind.  It  seems,  if  I  may  venture  the  compari- 
son, to  be  founded  on  nearly  the  same  principle 
with  that  prejudice,  which  employs  so  many 
of  our  early  years  under  the  rod,  to  acquire, 
what  it  is  not  expefted  we  should  retain  after 
we  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  school. 

Praftical  truths  are  incontestible.  And,  If  it 
were  possible,  that  sound  speculative  and  prac- 
tical principles  could  be  contradidtory,  the  pre- 
ference  should  by  all  means  be  given  to  the  lat- 
ter. Men  of  letters,  indeed,  too  often  conceive, 
that  their  talents  and  their  knowledge  should 
exempt  them  from  the  observance  of  certain  re- 
lative 

♦  Fcrguton's  Civil  Society. 
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lativc  duties^  which  mankind  owe  to  each  other. 
But,  in  this  t&ey  are  wretchedly  deceived.  AU 
men  are  not  philosophers ;  nor  arc  all  men  capa- 
ble of  unravelling  the  web  of  a  lexical  disquisi- 
tion.  He,  therefore,  assuredly  is  the  wisest,  who 
disseminates,  in  valuable  currency,  the  fruits  of 
his  intelleAual  labour;  who,  however  radiant 
with  glory,  is  still  a  man  among  men ;  and  who 
affeAionately,  and  attentively,  appears  the  bro- 
ther of  his  fellow  creatures* 

f 

.  To  know  how  to  descend  with  gface  and  ease 
into  ordinary  occasions,  and  to  fall  in  with  the 
apparently  less  important  parties  and  purposes  of 
mankind,  is  an  art  of  more  general  influence, 
than  is  usually  imagined.  There  is  nothing  per* 
haps  more  necessary,  than  those  secondary  qua- 
lities, which  enable  the  ei^lightened  man  to  set 
off  and  recommend  chose  of  a  superior  nature. 
It  was  very  well  for  the  Cynic  to  say,  Aristotle 
goes  to  dinner  when  Philip  pleases  ;  IXogenes, 
when  Diogenes :  but,  it  is  not,  at  the  same  time, 
accurately  true,  that  men  addided  to  contem- 
plation are  less  useful  members  of  society, 
than  those  of  a  different  course  of  life.  He,  of 
man's  race,  is  alone  immortal,  who  fixes  mo- 
ments, and  gives  perenity  to,  transitory  things.* 

The 
*  Lavater. 


Tii^  advantages  Arising  from  the  labours  of 
geiienis  aad  ppUcicsAOs^  are  in  common  confined 
to'iiairaor  tn/^s,  .and  while  they  promote  the 
totetest  cf  one  towcry,  lessea  comiderably,  or 
ebstrod  the  'mttrtst  of  another.  Whereas,  the 
ii^t  of  knowledge^  which  springs  from  specula- 
tioo,  is  not  litnited  to  any  single  spot,  but  is 
eqaally  diffiued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
0obe.  Besides,  ^  the  mo5t  part,  the  renown 
only  of  men  of  adion  is  transmitted  to  distant 
t>08i3erity;  their  great  exploits,  either  dying  with 
themsdves,  or  soon  after  them.  Whereas, 
specnhtive  men  continue  to  deserve  well  of  the 
world,  tfamiBaads  of  years  afber  they  have  left 
it.  What  benefit  do  we  receive  from  the  cele- 
brated deeds  of  an  Alexander  or  aCasar?  But  Py- 
thagoras gave  us  our  commerce  and  our  riches : 
if  it  be  true,  that  he  invented  the  47th  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  trigonometry,  and  consequently 
of  navigation.  Thus,  merit  is  not  to  be  measur- 
ed by  noise  and  outward  appearance ;  nor,  are 
we  to  join  in  the  cry  of  those  who,  by  raillery 
and  ridicule,  would  persuade. us  that  nothing 
good  or  excellent  proceeds  from  reason  and  reflec- 
tion. 


As 
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As  in  the  distribution  of  these  things,  however, 
the  wisidom  of  Providence  appears,  so  also  in  this, 
that  men  addifted  to  intelledual  pursuits  should 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those,  who  rejoice 
in  exerting  the  force  and  aftivity  of  their  corpo- 
real organs ;  for  operations  of  the  latter  sort  are 
limited  to  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  time  and 
place ;  whereas  those  of  the  mind  axe  permanent 
and  universal.  Plato  and  Euclid  enjoy  a  sort  of 
immortality  upon  earth,  and  at  this  day  read 
'  led-ures  to  the  world.  No  oblivion  has  dosed 
over  their  lives  :  they  are  not  buried  in  that 
Vacuity,  which  leaves  no  traces  of  existence  more 
durable,  than  the  furrow  which  remains  after  the 
divided  waters  have  been  united. 


' •  ^  »*  •  •    ^ 
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XH£  studies  of  sacred  and  monastic  insti'^ 

tutions^  it  is  remarked,  have  tended,  for  the 
most  part,  to  darken,  rather  than  to  dispel  the 
clouds  of  superstition.  Yet  it  cannot  be  debied^ 
that  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  some  learned  re* 
tduses  have  cultivated  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
even  the  profane  sciences*  Posterity  ought 
gratefully  to  acknowledge,  that  the  monuments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  been  pre- 
served and  multiplied  by  their  inde&tigable  pens. 
Even  in  the  daiker  ages,  the  authority  of  the 
priests  operated  as  a  salutary  antidote.  It  pre^^ 
vented  the  total  extinftion  of  letters  j  it  miti'* 
gated  the  fierceness  of  the  times ;  it  sheltered 
the  poor  and  defenceless ;  and  it  preserved  or 
revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society  ^^ 

From  the  fifth  to  the  fourteenth  Cetitury, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  long  night  of  confu- 
sion and  ignorance.     The  productions  of  many 

VOL*  VI,  .    U  of 
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of  the  cloisters  were,  indeed,    clumsy  legends^ 
which  discovered  no  marks  of  invention;  and 
unedifying  homilies,  with  trite  expositions  of  the 
Scriptures.     Even  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Italy,  the  verj'  Seat  of  the  xhurch,  writers  were 
not  agreed  about  the  family  and  conneftions  of 
the  Covintess  Matilda,  who  piously  made  over 
her  estates  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  I^cterf  and 
th^  depravity  of  certain'  of  the  pontiffs  was  w 
incredible,  that  tlieir  very. votaiies. pleaded  the 
whde  of  their  story  to  be  romance.     Neither 
was  it  in  Eoglaad,  xmtii  the  banning  of  the 
I  eteventh  cc&ttnyy  that  we  received  from  the  Ncov 
tnam  the  rudiments  of  that  cuitivatioo,  vibkb 
has  bcfla  since  maturing. 


•  i> 


But  dark  and.  dreary  as  these  ages  "w^d^  c^ 
^anddoisteis  contaioed  some  untaotioed  men  of 
letters.  .Scanetimes  ambition,  intisgue*  or  the 
pkasui^i  of  thcii!  superiors,  .brought  them  out  ii]^ 
the^world. .  There  :they  aded  their  parts  on  the 
stage  of  life.;  .aiid.thul,  at  intervala,*  diffused  a 
summer's  suA*shine  on  x  banen  sdL  .  But  the 
winter  generally  returned  with  redoubled  horront 
the  clouds  condensed  more:  fcn^idably  than  be* 
fore.;  and  those  tender  buds,  and  pnHBisiiig 
blossoms,  vAick  were  .called  iarth  by.  the.  tran- 
sient gleam  of  a  temporary  effulgence^  were 
,  3  nipped 


nipped  by.  frosts,  and  torn  by  tempests.  Long 
before  this,  however,  certain  of  the  monastic 
oideiB,  in  ccmsequcnce  of  their  too  ample  re-^ 
venues^  had  deviated  from  their  primitive  au^ 
sterity,  and  weie,  in  the  iangu^  of  the  day^ 
totally  given  up  to  luxuiy  and  indolence^ 

iUxnat  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen*> 
tury,  the  four  orders  of  the  mendicant,  or  b^- 
ging  friars, 'were  inttxxiuced»  commonly  denomi^* 
Dated  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and 
Aligustins;  who,  by  being  destitute  of  fixed 
possessions,  by  the  severity  of  their  manners,  by 
a  profiessed  contempt  of  riches,  and  by  an  un-^ 
wearied  perseverance  in  the  duties  of  preaching 
aod  prayer,  might  restore  respedt  to  the  monas- 
tic institutions,  and  recover  the  honours  of  thtr 
churdu.  .  The  iatent,  indeed^  failed }  and  frotxx 
the  transcendent  degree  of  authority  which  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  particular  ac- 
quired,  and,  exadly  as  it  has  since  happened 
with  respeA  to  the  Jesuits,  they  became'  gall* 
i^  and  universally  odious^  For  nearly  three 
centuries^  their  ambitioA  was  unbounded,  and 
their  jUrrogaiKe  intoienit)le»  Ball,  who  was  him-> 
self  a  Carmdlte,  says,  ^*  These  orders  began  to 
lose  their  estimation  about  the  year  1460. 

U  2  .  The 
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*  The  extravagancies  committed  by  the  dcigy^ 
in  the  middle  ages,  are,  in  reality,  scarcely  to  be 
credited.  The  deans  of  many  cathedrals  ia 
France,  for  instance,  entered  on  then:  dignities, 
habited  ill  the  surplice,  girt  with  a  swoid,  in 
boots  and  gilt  spurs,  and  with  a  hawk  on  the 
hand.*  Nay,  we  sometimes  find  them  confer* 
ring  the  rank  and  title  of  secular  nobility  evefa  on 
the  saints.  Saint  James  was  aftuaHy  oeated-  a 
baron  at  Paris.-f-  These  absurdities,  however,  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  high  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Rpme,  were  very  eariy  attacked.  Pierre  dc 
Valdo,  in  the  twelfth  century,  rose  up  against 
them.  Wickliffe,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
followed  his  example.  And  John  Huss,'  besides 
many  others  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  burnt 
for  their  heretical  doftrmes.  Happily  fot  man- 
kind, truth  was  not  for  ever  buried  with  the 
ashes  of  her  advocates. 

The  title  of  Pope,  or  Papa,  was  originally 
given  indiscriminately  to  all  bishops  and  patri  • 
archs ;  and  it  was  only  towards  tht  end  df  the 
eleventh  century,  that  Gregory  Vlt  obtained, 
at  a  general  cotmcil,  that  this  appellation  should 
be  confined  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In  the  tSkt^ 
cjiurch,  the  ancient  hiode  continues  to  'this  day. 

•  Du  Cangt.  f  Froiwart. 


By  this  assuoipticm,  however,  and  its  correlative 
impositic^  all  true  religion,  which  can  be 
founded  only  in  inward  convidion  and  free.choice, 
was  eflfedtually  discarded,  and  the  infallible  mo- 
rality of  a  tainted  conclave  was  substituted  in 
its  room.  By  pretending  to  be  the  Catholic,  or 
universal  church,  and  to  haye  received  the  powei 
of  the  keys,  or  the  right  of  damning  and  saving 
from  St.  Peter,  the  Pope  thus  usurped  a  dominion 
over  qoQsciences,  lorded  it  over  God's  heritage, 
and  dnipded  and  e^^rcised  ;i  power,  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  private  judgments  rational  en-  > 
quixy,  and  freedom  of  choice:  and ^ all  this, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  saciipd  deposition,  left 
yiqtb  the  holy  see,  and  derived  to  it  by  ^  unin- 
terropted,  regular,  visible  and  lineal  succe^oa  Qf 
bishops  frqm  St.  Peter;  though  it  nev^r  could  .b^ 
pix>yed,':  by,  any  authentic  evidence,  that  Petejf 
ever  was  at  Rome,  or  that  his  apostolical  offiqe 
and  charader  could  ever  have  admitted  of  his 
being  birfiop.iherp. 


tVt  :    .• .. 


..j^tAntioch,  in  %ria,  this  hierarchical  form  of 
pweynnient  J^an,  and  not  at  K^o^?.  Antioch 
was  the  piother  church,  till  the^ponyersion  of  the 
Jlopifio .  emperors  shut  her  out,  and  established 
tiho?e  of , Rome,  and  Constantinople.  But  the  bi- 
shops and  emperors,  in  truth,  behaved  universally 

U  3  so 
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SO  ill,  that  in  process  of  time  it  was  thou^ 
necessary,  tbat  there  should  be  something  more 
than  the  invisible  operation  of  the  spirit.  An 
infallible  fiving  judge  was  accordin^y  appointed; 
.Who,^ vested  with  supreme  authority^  arretted 
to  himself  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
declared  himself  the  only  vicar  and  vicegerent  of 
Christ. 

This,  it  was  hoped,  would  prodxKe  peace  and 
unity ;  for  most  were  content  to  believe,  as  the 
church  believed,  without  knowbg  what  or  why- 
No  man,  in  such  days,  and  under  such  coercion^ 
it  was  well  known,  could  be  damned  but  for  want 
of  money;  and  the  church  kept  at  first  a  reasonable 
maiket,  where  little  else  was  talked  of  but  buying 
.and  selling  of  souls.  In  all  this,  of  course,  damna- 
tion,  though  certainly  coinmutable  at  small  ex- 
pence,  was  the  great  and  useful  engine.  No- 
thing lesS)  it  was  denounced,  than  the  eternal 
torments  of  hell  could  be  the  portion  of  those^ 
who  wilfully  refused  obedience  to  the  church. 
In  other  concerns,  we  know  that  superstitious 
errors  have  only  the  patronage  of  superstitious  in- 
dividuals ;  that  men  examine  them,  imrestrained 
by  any  authority  claimed  \mder  a  san^Hon  from 
God  or  religion ;  and  that  they  even  take  a  plea- 
sure in  layin^-open  every  weakness  and  folly  of 

imrea^onable 


unreascmabk  opimoDs..   JBut  Imu  the  grbs$tet, 
ojxd  t\^  most  mqns^rous  jfaUacy  was.  saitAified.  • 
Human  reason  was  chsuned  in  the  most  objtit 
sUte  of  degradation^  a^^d  fabehood  was  placed 
in  the-  chair  of  truth. 

But  whence  comes  thu;  weakness,-  that  men, 
with  complacency,  can  reconcile  themselvjeB  to 
frauds  and  with  inflexible  comtancy,can  persevere 
even  in  the  suppojt  of  knavery  ?  It  has  b^en  be- 
lieved^ that  trutla  most  re(:eive .  stcength.  6rom 
agp.i  while  errpr  must  dissolve  at  its..af^Qach-^ 
opinumum  commentf  delet  dies^  naturae  JjuHcia  con-' 
;^rpiAt.  And  I  hope  it  in  general  ia  so*  But 
wp  have  unhappily. too  mu^h  Experience  toin- 
sl;fud  us,  that  if,,  a^eeably  to  mythoIo^C^ 
truth  be  the  daughter  of  time,  time  is  4s  inevU 
tably  the  vassal  of  error.  Trwsported  as  it 
were,  to  more  than  a  third  heaven,,  the  hierarchy 
thus  vauntingly  strode  over  the  tremblii^  and 
prostrate  Christian  world.  Casting  her  eyes 
around,  from  her  lofty  Olympus,  she  saw  main- 
land every  where  her  slaves.  Thus  finding  hciself 
enshrouded  i^  decrees  and  confessions,  bulls  and 
/[greeds,  she  ^mM^d  contemptuously  on  all  inferior 
powers,  and  in  the  delirium  of  self-sufiiciency, 
iancie^he^^ reign  eternal. 

/       '  U4  /    .     *^Thc 
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•  .'^--Tlie  thccdogiam  of  my  time,  says  Erasmus, 
had  §Q  deq>  a  fund  of  erudition,  and  they 
pQsscsspd  so  fruitful  a  source  of  difficulties,  that 
the  Apostles  themsdves,  •  were  they  to  have  en- 
tered the  lists  with  them,  would  have  had  occa- 
sion for  a  very  different  understanding  from  that 
yfith  which  they  were  gifted,  durii^  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  ministry."  But  I  have  no  need 
.to  remind  you  of  either  the  absurdities  or  the  im- 
fuetics  of  those  days.  The  earth  groaned  under 
them.  Suffice  it  to  infcwm  you,  that  in  the 
primitive  church,  the  jurisdiftion  of  the  bishops 
was  equal  and  co-ordinate ;  but  that,  as  Rome 
had  long  been  the  seat  of  empire  and  capital  of 
the  worid,  its  bishops  were  on  that  account 
.looked  upon  as  entitled  to  uome  extraordinary 
respeft ;  and  that  they  accordingly  received  it ; 
but  that  during  several  ages,  they  claimed  ,no- 
thing  more. 

In  the  year  1077,  Henry,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, a  prince  of  many  virtues,  and  of  conside- 
rable talents,  was  led  to  appear  as  a  suppticant 
at  the  Pope*s  gate,  and  to  stand  there  three 
days,  bare-foot,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  implor- 
^ing  pardon.  Read,  however,  the  christian-like 
moderation,  and  the  evangelical  charity  of  the 
mink,  who,  elevated  to  the  p^al  throne,  de- 
•  •  2        ^   .  m'anded 


nmded  thiskutniliation,  as  he  himself  rebtes  the 
paiticufayrs.  ^^  Per  tridiuuin,  ante  portam  cai^ 
tri,  depcttito  onud  r^o  cultu,  iiiiserabiliter,  vl 
pote  discalccatus,  et  laneis  indutus,  peisisteQ% 
nan  pfius  cum  tnijlto  fletu  s^>ostolicGe  miserar 
taoni&  auxilium^  et  consoladoaem)  tmplorare  des- 
titit,  quam  omnes  qtu  ibi  aderant,  et  ad  quos 
Tumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tantani  pietatem,  et  com- 
passtonis  misericordiam  movit,  ut  pto  eo  mukk 
precibus,  et  lacrjrmis  intercedentes^  omnes  quiK 
dem  insolitam  nostrae  mentis  duritiem  mitasheni- 
'isxT;  nonnuUi  vero  in  nobis,  non  apostolicaiK  se* 
dis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  ty rannicse  feritatis  cru^ 
ddttatem,  esse  clamarunt."* 

i-  It  is  not,  I  acknowledge,  extraordinary,  that 
genius  and  learning  should  have  made  strong 
impressions  on  a  rude  and  illiterate  age.  A  ray^, 
admitted  through  the  smallest  aperture/ into  an 
obscure  room,  appears  more  vivid  by  the  con- 
trast, than  the  diffused  splendour  of  the  whole 
luminary;  which,  though  every  thing  is  made 
visible  by  its  emanations,  imparts  such  general 
light,  that  nothing  seems  to  be  particularly  iilur 
minated.  Promulgators  of  daring  pretensions 
.  have  always,  I  know,  owed  a  iarge  portion  of 
their  success  to  the  darkness  of  the  periods^  in 

which 
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they  lityc  dppcsaed,  Thiifk  foti,  Iiqw- 
evtr,  a  pope  could  now  sturtttpin  Eujropey  or 
that  the  incatadabk  cfirontery  of  hierarchical  le- 
gerdemain could  emefge  in,  times  like  the&e>  when 
worthy  priests^  «nd  honest  phijlo^hers,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  comer  of  Chri^eodom  ? 

.  « 

Some  time  abo^t  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, theemperorVakntin^promulgated  an  6di<3: 
tothefoUowingefibd:  '4t  is  certain,that  the  ojily 
safeguard  of  our  empire  is  the  ^vour  of  the  Sa^ 
pieme  Deity,  which  is  secured  by  the  Christian 
&tth  and  true  religion.  Considering,  then>  that 
the  merit  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  the  prince  of 
bishops,  the  dignity  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  synod,  have  esta^ish* 
ed  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see,  let  no**- 
thing  be  attempted  against  its  authority.  For 
then  only  will  the  peace  of  the  churches  be  pre* 
served,  when  the  universe  acknowledges  its  go* 
vemor.  We  also  have  decreed,  by  a  perpetual 
ordinance,  that  neither  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  nor 

R 

those  of  the  other  provinces,  do  any  thtt^  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  venerable  pope  of  the 
eternal  city ;  but  that  i/^tever  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  authority  of  the  apostolical  see,  shall  be 
a  law  to  all  othen*' 


» 
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From  this  time,  therefore,  appeals  became  fine* 
qnent  to  Rome,  from  all  the  western  churches ; 
for  the  churches  of  the  east  had  not  yet  been  in 
subjedtion  to  the  see  of  Rome.  After  this  great 
concession,  thus  gained  by  Leo,  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west  made  way  for  the 
farther  aggrandizement  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.* 
It  was  not,  however,  till  mafny  imperfeft,  and 
interrupted  efforts,  to  break  the  bonds  of  barba- 
rism, and  to  rouse  the  human  mind  from  its  le- 
thaigic  state,  that  the  mighty  deliverance,  in 
which  the  mouldering  &brics  of  false  religion 
and  false  philosophy  fell  together,  was  efTcftually 
completed  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. And  this  great  change  commenced  in 
Italy ;  a  country  which,  during  the  darkest  pe- 
riods of  monastic  ignorance,  had  always  main- 
t^ned  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  and  know- 
ledge than  any  other.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  about 
the  year  1440,  establbhed  public  rewards  at 
Rome,  for  compo^tions  in  the  learned  lan- 
gu^es ;  appointed  professors  in  humanity  ;  and 
employed  intelligent  persons,  to  traverse  all  parts 
of  Europe  in  search  of  classic  manuscripts,  bu- 
ried in  the  monasteries.  He.  gave  orders  for 
translating  Homer  into  Latin.-f-  Even  Leo  the 
Tenth,  while  he  was  pouring  the  thunder  of  his 

anathemas 
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anathemas  against  the  heretical  doftiines  of  M^- 
tin  Luther,  granted  a  perpetual  indulgence  for 
rebuilding  the  church  of  a  monastery  which  pos* 
sessed  a  manuscript  of  Tacitus.*  Thus  the 
popes  of  Rome,  in  fa(%,  though  eventually  to 
their  own  injury,  and  though  their  sole  design, 
for  so  many  centuries,  had  been  to  enslave  th^ 
minds  of  men,  were  the  first  to  restore  the  re- 
ligious  and  intelle<5tual  liberties  of  Europe;. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church, 
indeed,  there  were  certain  seceders,  called  Gnos- 
tics, who  were  nevertheless  distinguished  as  the. 
nx>st  polite,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most 
weakhy  of  the  Christian  name ;  which  general 
appellation,  as  it  expressed  a  superiority  of  know* 
kdge,  was  either  assumed  by  their  own  pride,  or 
ironically  bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  envy  oi 
their  adversaries.  Notwithstanding^  though  they 
fotind  fault  with,  and  petulantly  urged  strong 
objeftions  to  tl>e  authority  of  Moses,  they  yet 
pmbraced  the  faith  of  Christ ;  not,  however, 
without  blending  with  it  many  sublime  but  ob«' 
score  tenets,  which  they,  in  reality^  derived 
fix>m  oriental  philosophy.  And  this  you  raiay 
piarticulariy  trace  in  the  doftrine  of  Maac$,.  onp 
of  the  magi  of  Babylon,  of  the  tliird-  ceqtury, 

and 
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ahd'one  of  the  ii^st  celebrated  of  the  Gnostks. 
The  Gnostics,  afterwards,  branched  out,  and 
were  guilty  of  much  extravagance  in  theif 
opinions.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they* 
arose  in  the  second  century ;  flourished  during 
the  third ;  and  were  suppressed  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  by  the  prevalence  of  more  fashionable 
controversies,  and  by  the  superior  ascendency  of 
the  reigning  powers,* 

But  you  will  ask  me,  what  is  heresy  ?  Thii 
is  not,  I  acknowledge,  so  easily  defined  as  is  ima- 
gined. For  as  councils  have  been  at  variance 
with  councils,  fathers  of  the  church  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  fathers  of  the  church,  where  is  that  in- 
fiaSiibifity  to  be  found,  which  diall  perempto- 
rily determine  what  is  heresy  ?  Or  where  can  we 
meet  with  any  other  unerring  guide  to  the  king-^ 
dom  of  heaven,  but  the  word  of  God,  diftatcd 
by  his  holy  spirit  ?  General  councils  cannot  be 
public  wisdom ;  for  in  those  assemblies,  the  best 
and  most  moderate  men  have  not  always  had 
thi  as(?dndency .-f-  And  I  fancy,  the  more  we  •  ex- 
ainine,  the  more  we  shall  be  inclined  to  belidve, 
that  the  council  held  by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusa*- 
tetn^WftS  tlie  first^  arid  thelast^  in  which  the  hdy 
^ifk^  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  present- J 

Gregory 
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Gregory  of  Na^anzen^  a  man  c^  learning,  a  (k* 
ther»  a  bishop  of  the  church,  and  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the  fourth  oen* 
tury,  informs  us,  that  for  his  part  he  chose  to 
avoid  all  such  assemblies,  because  he  saw  thev 
never  had  a  happy  termination ;  but  that  they 
rather  increased,  than  lessened  dissentions  and 
quarrels.  '^  The  love  of  contention,"  says  he, 
"  and  the  lust  of  power,  are  too  great  for  even 
words  to  express.***  In  the  century  in  which 
Gregory  wrote,  for  instance,  forty- five  coimcils 
were  held,  for  and  against  one  subject ;  thirteen 
against  Arius,  fifteen  for  himj,'  and  seventeen  for 
the  semi^Arians. 

Josq)h  Scoliger  calls  these  councils  conspira* 
cies.  And  he  was  right.  For  were  they  not, 
properly,  conspiracies  of  the  cleigy  against  the 
laity  ?  Even  the  fiamers  of  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  flngland  acknowledge,  that  the 
churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  An- 
tioch,  as  well  as  the  church  of  Rome,  have  eried^ 
both  in  ceremonies  and  matter  of  hith ;  *'  for  as 
much  as  councils  are  assemblies  of  men,  whereof 
all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit  and  word  of 
God,  &c/' J  But  the  pious  Doftor  Scot,  in  his 
Life  of  Christ,  still  goes  farther,  and  says,  "  that 

while 
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^hile  men  behold  the  state  of  religion  thus 
miserably  broken  aod  divided,  and  the  pn^essois 
of  it  crumbled  i^ito  so  many.  se£b  and  parties  $ 
and  e$/ih  party  quitting  fire  and  perdition  at  its 
adversary  ^  so  that  if  all*  say  true^  or  indeed  any 
one  of  them,  in  five  hundred  se£ts,  which  there 
have  been  in  the  worid,  it  is  five  hundred  to  one 
but  every  one  is  dam(ned*;  because  every  one 
damns  all  but  himself;  and  he  is  as  unceremoni- 
ously damned  by  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine; " 

'^  It  is  equally  deplorable  and  dangerous,*'  says 
St.  Hilary,  <^  that  there  should  be  at  present  as 
many  creeds  as  there  are  opinions  among  men. 
We  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and  we  explain  them 
arbitrarily.  We  cannot  deny»  that  since  the 
Council  of  Nice,  we  have  scarcely  done  any 
thing  but  make  creeds.  We  make  creeds  every 
year, ;  nay  every  month.  We  repent  of  what 
wc.haire  done«  We.  defend  those  who  repent 
with  us.  We  anathematise  those  who  do  not. 
We  condemn  the  dodrines  of  others  in  ourselves, 
or  our  own  in  those  of  others ;  and  thus  recipro- 
cally tearing  one  mother  to  pieces,  we  have  been 
the  cause  €£  each  other's  min."  Now  this  Sc 
Hilary  was  a  sensible  maa  9  and  his  account  may 
well  serve  to  confinn  us  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is 

reason 
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Teason  which  is  the  judge;  and  that&thers^  jcchuk- 
cils,  traditions,  and  scriptures,  are  *'  meiely  the 
evidence."*   The  law  of  reason^as  we  have  oftea 
had  occasion  to  remark,  is  antecedent  to  every^ 
external  revelation.    They,  consequently,  do  the 
greatest  honour  to  the  Scripture,  who  suppose  it 
to  deal  with  men  as  with  rational  creatures.     1£ 
the  perfection  of  any  thing,  whether  ang^e  or 
<livine,  consist  in  being  governed  by  the  law  of 
its  nature;  and  ours  particulariy,  thehuman^  in 
ading  that  part  for  which  we  were  created,  by 
observing  all  those  duties,  which  are  founded  on 
the  relation  we  stand  in  to  God,  and  to  one  an- 
other ;  can  revelation,  in  any  other  manner^  help 
to  perfeft  human  nature,  than  as  it  induces  them 
to  live  up  to  this  law  of  their  nature  ?  And  if  this 
law  be  the  test  of  the  perfedion  of  any  written  law» 
must  not  that  be  the  most  perfeft  law,  by  which 
the  perfedion  of  all  others  is  to  be  tried.     *'  I 
applied  my  heart,"  says  Solomon,  ^^  to  know  and 
to  search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom^  and  the  rea- 
son of  things/' 

Heresy  is,  thus,  not  readily'  to  be  defined. 
Novelty  of  opinion  has,  and  ever  will  meet  with 
opposition.  The  honour  of  a  whole  seft  is 
thought  to  be  engaged,  and  ever?  individual 
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fe'piqued^  that  another  should  shew  that  to  be 
false,  which  he  has  all  his  life,  perhaps,  taken  to 
be  true.     So  that  notwithstanding  all  the  graces 
'    of  novelty,  a  new  truth  will  have  much  difficulty 
*    in 'dislodging  an  old  error.     But  is  not  he  who 
defends  a  thing  demonstrated  to  be  bad,  and  re- 
jefts  its  opposite  demonstrated  to  be  good,  most 
unequivocally  a  knave  ?  But  I  correft  myself : 
perhaps  I  ought  only  to  pronounce  him  preju- 
diced»    For  a  chancellor  of  France,  so  late  as 
the  year  1738,  had  Voltaire*s  Elements  of  New- 
ton six  months  in  his  possession,  to  consider, 
whether  he  should  grant  his  imprimatur ;  which, 
after  sage  refle^ftion,  he  refused,*  in  favour  of 
the  astronomy  more  consonant  to  the  history  of 
-    Moses,  and  to  the  decrees  of  that  church,  which 
'  had  compelled  the  subhme  Galileo  to'retradt  -his 
dodrine  of  the  Antipodes. 

.  Man,  by  his  constitution,  we  are  told^  is  a  re- 
ligious animal.^f  Agreed  :  only  let  it  be  added, 
man,  by  his  constitution,  is  a  superstitious  ani- 
mal, and  capable  of  every  absurdity.  However, 
no  set  of  beings  e^^er  had  the  legitimate  au** 
thority  of  judging  of  the  orthodoxy  of  opinions, 
and  of  condemning  and  punishing  heresy.  .  This 
bdd  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  Omni- 
voL.  VI.  X  science 
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science  has,  beyond  all  comparison^  pioduoed 
more  mischief  and  misery  to  man,  than  the  most 
wicked  of  ail  his  inventioosw  It  has  dis^aoed  a 
religion  of  peace,  by  rendering  it  a  source  of  con** 
tention ;  it  has  destroyed  the  Uessings  of  freC" 
dom,  by  rendering  reason  itself  a  curse  ;  and  in 
every  Christian  country,  it  has  led  men  to  imbnie 
their  hands  in  each  other's  blood*  The  abuser 
and  cruelties,  to  which  this  dai^erous  power  has 
bpen  applied,  will  be  contemplated  with  horror^ 
as  Jong  as  the  world  Shall  endure.  So  ufiH 
formly  mischievous  have  been  its  effefts,  that  ac* 
cofding  to  the  state  in  which  this  sin^  power 
is  left,  a  nation  is  either  prosperous  and  happy,  or 
slavish  and  miserable.  ^ 

It  is,  indeed,  said,  th/e  nation  oc  the  state  px* 
scribes  the  formula^  and  that  the  subfed^s  con* 
science  is  to  be  regulated,  as  the  public  will  di^ 
red:s.  States,  it  is  certain,  do  prescribe  smch 
farmuta.  ,  But  has  a  nation,  or  a  state,  a  coosci' 
ence  ?  Or  is  a  nation,  or  a  state,  to  be  answer* 
able  fbr  my  believing  what  in  reason  I  cannot  dcr. 
otherwise  than  belie\'e?  I  never  understood^ a 
government,  or  a  state,  to  be  any  thing  morethaa 
a  creature  of  time  only,  beyond  which  it.  dii^ 
solves,  and  becomes  a  non-entity.      Ar*iialey: 

..  thietfifiMae^' 
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therefore,  cannot  be  answerable  for  my  consci^ 
fehce.  I  must  be  iaiiswerable  for  it  myself.  How 
extravagant  would  be  the  imagination,  to  body 
forth  this  monstrous  individual,  or  beii^  called 
a  state,  composed  of  millions  of  people  !  To 
fancy  it  staking  forth  into  the  next  worlds 
loaded  with  its  mighty  conscience,  there  to  be 
rewarded  or  punished,  for  the  faith,  opinions, 
and  condu6k  of  its  constituent  machines,  called 

inen  !    Surely  the  teeming  brain  of  poetry  never 

»  ■ 

held  out  so  wondrous  a  pehonage ! 

The  professors  of  illiberal  iseligion'  may  here 
icarp  if  they  please :  no  man  of  common  under- 
standii%  will  believe  them,  while  "  I  and  mine*' 
are  the  only  two  avenues,  at  which  they  sally 
^iF<Mth  and  enter ;  and  through  which  alone,  all 
bust  pass  who  seek  admittance  to  their  sandu- 
kries.  I  knov^  hot,  in  fad,  which  of  the  two  it 
ihe  Itss  estimable  character,  he  who  scoffs  at  vir- 
tue atid  religion  altogether ;  or  he  vrho  whiiiai 
and  groans  in  his  prayers,  but  secretly  says  to 
g6ld,  thou  art  my  hope,  and  to  pers^ial  infcc* 
iest;  thoU  art  my  god  I  Yet  let  us  not  be  un- 
just or  deal  in  unmerited  opprobrium.  The 
thurch  has  been  very  &r  froni  having  been  always 
to  blame.  Ambition,  however  it  may  have 
Uoaked  itself,  has  had,  on  various  occasions,  an 
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equal,  if  not  a  superior  degree  of  culpability* 
And  hence,  according  to  the  historian*  (and  one 
instance  is  as  good  as  a  million)  Valentinian,  A.D. 
364,  had  that  strong  se^ise^  unenlightened,  but 
uncorrupted  by  study,  that  he  declined,  with  re- 
'  spe6tful  indifference,  the  subtile  questions  of 
theological  *  debate.  The  government  of  the 
earth  claimed  his  vigilance,  and  satisfied  his 
ambition.  And  while  he  remembered  he  was  a 
disciple  of  the  church,  he  never  forgot  he  was 
the  sovereign  of  the  clergy. 

.  In  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  ecclesiastics  and 
schoolmen  ventured  to  diftate  to  kings,  and  to 
give  rules  for  administering  states,  drawn  mostly. 
It  must  be  confessed,  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
speculation,  and  conceived  amid  the  pedantries* 
of  the  cloisters.  But  it  was  more  especially  the 
reprehensibly  immoral  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
which  at  length  drew  upon  them  the  obloquy, 
that 'they  have  never  since  been  able  to  shake  off. 
During  the.  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
two  or  three  contending  pontiffs  were  seen  roam- 
ing about  Europe  at  the  same  time,  and  piously 
.cursiijg  and  reprobating  each  other.  Many  of  the 
digni:fi€4  clergy  also,  as  well  regular  as  secular, 
yvere  the   younger  branches  of  noble  fiimiiies, 

who 
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vfbo  had  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  charafter, 
inerejy.  fon  aiSiucnce  and  conveniency,  and  who 
indulged  themselves  in  all  the  vices,  to  which 
wealth  and  idleness,  give  birth.  Hence,  a  dea- 
con,  guilty  of  murder,  was  absolved  for  twenty 
crowns*  A  bishop  or  abbot  had  the  privil^e 
of  assassinating  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any. 
ecdesiastic  might  violate  his  vows  of  chastity, 
even  with  the  most  a^ravating  circumstances, 
for  the  third  part  of  the  sum.  Even  such 
shocking  crimes,  as  occur  rarely  in  human 
life,  or,  more  probably,  only  exist  in  the 
impure:  imagination  of  the  casuist,  were  s^ill 
venial,  on  the  compounding  for  a  specific  fine. 
No  man,  in  short,  dared  touch  the  sacred  hem 
of  the  priest's  garment.  Unless  degraded 
fi'om  his  office,  he  was  even  above  the  reach 
of  the  civil  judge.  And  hence  the  reason,  why 
priests  were  very  appositely  called,  by  the  Ger» 
njans,  *^ anointed  maiefeftors,"  and. why  they 
came  to  get  into  their  hands,  in  that  empire, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  national  property.* 

But,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  few  who  usurp, 
that  nations  are  enslaved ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
many,  who  permit  it.  For  what  can  be. expect- 
ed from  those  who  are  armed  with  high  preroga* 
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tives  and  pretensions^  but  tfaat^  being  aftUated  hj^ 
human  desires^  they  should  be  eager  in  the  gra* 
tification  of  human  passions  ?  If  millions  recede 
before  a  single  man ;  on  i/vhose  side  have  the  de* 
fences  of  freedom  given  way,  or  to  whom  are  V9^ 
fairly  to  impute  despotism  ?  To  thf  spiritless  ani* 
faial^  who  has  deserted  his  station  ;  or  to  the  vi- 
gorous  mind,  who  has  raised  himself  upon  timi- 
dity and  weakness  ?  No  man  that  arrives  at  the 
power  of  governing  a  supine,  or  an  abjcA  people, 
Otn,  without  infinite  forbearance,  cease  to  extcna 
his  authority.  Even  those  very  estabiisbments, 
which  we  have  seen  devised  in  one  age  to  limic 
and  to  direfb,  have,  in  another,  served  only  to  re- 
move obstru6tions,  and  smooth  the  way  for  eih- 

• 

croachment ;  to  point  out,  in  short,  the  chonneli 
In  which  tyranny  may  run,  without  giving  of- 
fence, or  exciting  alarm.  Nay,  the  very  councils, 
which  have  been  instituted  to  check  innovation! 
have,  in  times  of  degradation,  furnished  aid  tq 
the  most  daring  and  unqualified  pretensions* 

The  passion  for  independence,  and  the  love  of 
dominion,  generally  arise  from  the  same  com- 
mon source.  There  is  in  both  an  aversion  to 
controul.  And  he,who,in  one  situation,  cannot 
brook  a  superior,  is  certain  in  another  to  dislike 
being  joined  with  an  equal.    Hence,  what  the 

•k .  prince 
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Itffaipq,  IMRla^  a  pure  or  a  limited  ipooarchy,  i$  by 
tba  CQiwci(ucioa  of  his  country,  the  leader  of  a 
fiiftkm  would  willingly  become  in  a  republican 
govemmeot.  For  can  you  believe  a  popvikr 
fcfoffoer>  or  rather  I  should  say,  a  down  right 
jfliympnatc  leveller^  to  be  actuated  by  principles 
Issa. arbitrary  than  a  Cromwell  or  a  Mirabeau  ? 
Such  nay^  however^  be  sometimes,  I  confess, 
boefidal.  Like  a  storm,  they  may  clear  die  stag- 
Bptt  jkod  pescflential  atmosphere;  diey  may  at  least 
give  it  motion ;  and  instead  of  the  fruits  of  virtue 
and  goodness  in  a  single  man,  or  in  a  small  body 
olFmea^they  may  serve  to  brii^  about  an  arrang^- 
Bient  of  fundlions  in  civil  society,  Which  properly 
distributes^  among  numbers,  exercises  and  occur 
fKtioK  suited  to  their  respe&ive  talents*  Thostf 
wlmpitifully  surrender  their  rights,  then^  no  man 
frill  deny  ,ilesetve  to  be  trampled  upon*  They  may 
indeed  have  their  laws,  and  they  may  have  their 
mates ;  but  tbcy  must  expe&  to  be  treated  a) 
Pop^  Gregory  treated  the  Emperor  Henry ;  or 
as  the  Centurion,  who  brought  the  petition  of 
Odkavtus  to  the  Consaipc  Fathers^^  merely  by 
shcwmg  them  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  thereby  let^ 
imgthe.raien  of  the  world  know  that  petitions 
•    fcse  converted  into  demands. 

s 
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It  is  said^  that  real  advantage  tnvariabl7<|9ea3ults 
from  coDtroversy ;  for  the  conflid,  sbarpeoing^BC^ 
Cessarily  exercises,  the  copteoding  pQwers  gf  learn- 
ing 3^4  geoiqs ;  and  each  ants^otnisti  altofoaieiy 
vaoquisbed  and  vi£torious,extirpates  spmciuicten^ 
^rror^and  establishes  some  interesting  truth.  Thus 
sparks  of  freedom  are  ever  elicited  by  the  colUsioa 
of  adverse  servitude.     And  hence  the  old,  hoc 
never  to  be  forgotten  adage,  that  "  hewhowiil 
not  apply  new  remedies  to  an  impaired  constini*' 
tiofi,  must  expe<5t  new  evils/*    We  have  abowe 
seen,  however,  that  many  years  before  Luther, 
the  intolerable  pretentions   of   the  chorda -of 
Rome  were  openly  attacked  by  some  of  its  most 
learned  and  respectable  professors.     But  these' 
attenipts   proved   abortive;  fop  the  time  was 
not  ripe,  which  was  to  crawn  them  withsucoess ; 
or,  which^  i^  perhaps  still  more  likely,  the  abilities 
employed  in  so  very  plain  and  simple  a  cause,wero 
wasted  in  theological  speculation,  or  absorbed 
in  the  al?yss  of  metapliysical  polemics.     The  ce- 
lebrated, son  of  Rotterdam^  the  lively  and  classical 
Erasmus,  when  he  took  up  the  pen  of  good  hu- 
mour and  ridicule  at  Basil  in  Switzerland,  allur- 
ed to  ProtestanpsiQ  more  than  ail  the  volumes  of 
the  orthodox  Calvin,  and  of  all  the  disseniers 
who  preceded  him. 

■ 
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Superstition  1s  a  dreadful  scourge;  and  con^ 
$eqHendf  9  as  soon  as  it  is  dctefted,  it  should  be^ 
if  possible^  deatroyfed.  All  changes  of  rooted,  esta^ 
blishmeima^  no  doubt»  especially  of  a  national 
leligion^  are  attended  with  shpcks  and  convul- 
Sftons^  uapro^itious  to  momentary  repose  and 

trttoquiUiry.  But,  these  unavoidable  inconveni-. 
encies.do  not  last  long.  And  can  it  be  seriously 
^xpeded^  foi:  example,  that  mankmd  should  for-r 
^VQf,  to  the  eternal  debaseqiotit  of  their  reason^ 
submit  to  the  establishment  of  cightyrfour  com-, 
nianderies^' an4  (wo  hundred  priories  and  other 
benefices  in  Spain,  for  thp  honour. of  an  old  dc^ 
votee,  called  St.  Jago  ?  Or  that  the  institution 
by  the  late  king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1771,  of 
a  new  order,  immediately  under  the  inspection 
of  the  most  holy  Mary,  founded  on  the  mystery 
of  her  immaculate  conception,  should  be  pei:- 
petual  ?  9f 

Well  may  such  states,  on  the  glorious  beam* 
ipg  forth  of  truth  and  toleration,  shriiilc  into 
timid  concealment,  and  most  treacherously  for- 
bid the  introdudion  of  enlightened,  political,  and 
religious  disquisitions.  But  these  men  forget,  that  a 
door  has  long  since  been  opened  to  free  inquiry, 

whifch 
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which  caniiever  again  be  shuc  In  the  tleveiith 
ccQturyy^U  it  is  said,  the  art  of  making  paper,  such 
aa  is  now  in  use,  was  invented.*  This  paper  in^ 
creased  the  number  of  manuscripts ;  4uid  manu« 
cripts  facilitated,  in  some  respeds,  the  xiisposi* 
tioa  to  inquiry^  But,  manuscripts  were  not 
found  sufficient  for  the  busy  eagerness  of  research* 
The  ar(  of  printing  was  therefore  at  length 
worked  out*  And  this  diffiised  at  once  so  general 
a  light,  that  men  found  they  could  both  run 
and  read;  whence  the  ment^U  emancipation 
which  took  place  at  the  s^ra  of  tl«e  rdbrmation. 
The  application  is  easy, 

r 

A  man  of  expanded  intelle6fc  possesses  al) 
his  senses,  in  the  manner  bcsp  adapted  to  receive 
the  impression  of  every  true  pleasure,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  scattered  with  such  a  liberal  hand 
for  the  delight  pf  the  human  species.  There  is 
nothing  intrinsically  beautiful,  which  does  not 
furnish  htm  with  delight)  as  there  is  no- 
thing ugly  or  deformed,  which  does  not  affcft 
him  with  disgust  and  abhorrence.  In  a  word, 
the  avenues  of  his  mind  are  open  only  to  those 
enjpymcnts,  which  bring  with  them  the  passports 
of  truth  and  reason.   -His  conduft  is  influence^ 

H 
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^y  seotinient,  as  well  as  by  principle.  And  if 
pe  were  e^r  so  secure  of  secrecy  and  impunity, 
he  would  no  more  be  capable  of  coaunicting  an 
unworthy  or  a  base  ^&ion,  than  he  would  of  the 
inost  dire<9:  robbery  or  murder.  In  every  part 
of  his  chara^er,  yoii  see  him,  therefore,  consis«> 
tent  and  firm.  He  is  in  every  respeck  the  man 
of  energy ;  for  he  alone  cannot  be  deprived  of 
It.  The  prudent,  indeed,  sometimes  see  diffi- 
culties ;  and  the  bo|d,  merely  the  advantages  of 
an  enterprize.  But  the  enlightened  man  sees 
}>oth;  and  accordingly,  diminishing  that,  and 
paking  this  preponderate,  he  succeeds.  What 
man  shall  be  afraid,  who  does  not  distrust  him* 
^$elf  ? 

While,  in  truth,  men  continue  to  aft  alone 
from  appetites  and  passions,  which  lead  to  the 
attainment  of  interested  ends,  they  seldom  quit 
the  view  of  their  objcfts  in  detail,  to  go  far  -into 
the  road  of  generally  beneficial  inquiries.  None 
therefore  are  to  be  estimatedfromwhat  they  know, 
but  all  from  what  they  perfonn.  It  is  not,  at 
^e  same  time,  to  be  denied,  that  the  universal 
ftate  ot  society  in  Europe,  at  the  early  periods 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  not  altoge- 
Aer  free  from  those  blemishes,  which  ^xcus- 
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ed,  if  they  did  not  cQtirel  j  warranc  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  authoricy  in  the  church.  There  were,for 
instance,  even  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  in  Ger^- 
many^  the  nobles,  or  famili^;  the  citi^ensy  or  /<-'« 
hri ;  and  the  artisans  or  slaves,  who  were  hamines . 
fraprii :  which  latter  race,  by  the  way,,  still  exists . 
under  the  name  of  Strf,    A  name,  which  I  am . 
sofry  to  find  continuing  to  blur  the  chaste  famet 
of  that  equal  religion,  which,  as  tfie  best  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  hath  unalterably,  and  throi^h  the 
wide  circle,  of  the. world  exclusively,  declared, 
and  fixed  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  mac^. 


)' 


.The  stream  of  Christianity  has  been  often 
thus  corrupted,  though   the  fountain   has  al*», 
ways  been  pure.    It  is  not  science  alone,  we 
ari3  told,  though  even  founded  on  truth,  that 
will  pplish  a  nation.     For  this  purpose,  tho^. 
powers  of  the  imagination  must  be  awakened 
nd  everted  y  to  excite  elegant  feelings,  and  ta 
heigjiten  our  natural  sensibilities.    It  is  not  ti^e . 
head  oniy  that  must  be  informed,  but  the  he;^ 
also  must  be  moved.*   Hence,  under  the  liberal 
gpjaius  pf  Protestantism,  when  it  had  pqrfeftfd^ 
its  work^.aryi  t^e  £y:st  f^ticism  of  well  tngfpr, 
inguf.but  roisg^idpd  zealoi?^  had  sub3idedLjtey^i, 
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Species  6F' useful  and  elegant  fcnovriedge  rc^' 
covered  itsf  strength,  and  arose  with  fresh  vigour:' 
The  laiety  eagerly  embraced  those  studies, 
from  \f  hich  they  had  long  been  unjustly  restrain- 
ed. And  soon  after,  men  attained  that  state  of 
general  improvement,^ and  those  situat-ions  with 
respeft  to  literature  and  life,  in  which  they 
have  tver  since  persevered. 

m 

Not  that  the  rcformatioh  destroyed  ^veiy  de-^ 
lusion,  or  disinchanted  all  tlje  strong  holds' of 
superstition-  A  few  dim  charaftcrs,  which  we 
shall  presently  have  in  review,  were  yet  legible 
in  the  mouldering  creed  of  tradition.  E'rery 
goblin  of  ignorance  did  not  vanish  at  the  fxht 
glimmerings  of  the  morning  of  science.  Fatal,' 
however,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the  power  of  the 
hietarcby,  it  yet  unquestionably  tohtribut^d  to' 
the  improvement  even  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
itself,  both  In  learning  and  morals.  The  desire 
of  equalling  the  reformers,  the  emulation  hattiral  * 
betWen  two  rival  churches,  engaged  the  Rdman 
clergy  to  apply  themselves  to  useful,  as'  well  ds 
to  ornamental  pursuits.  Hence  an  extkofdinttry 
altftratibn  in  knowledge  and  chandtcfr V '  and^' 
hence  the  reason  why  the  manners  of  the  seculanr; 
as  wen  as  regular  dignitaries,  became  so  conspi- 
cuously 
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cuously  decent  and  exemplary.  Many,  it  will  bd 
teadily  acknowledged,  have  been  distiAguished 
for  all  the  accomplishments,  and  all  the  virtues^  . 
that  can  best  adorn  the  sacred  profesaon.  N<* 
Alexander  VI.  or  others  of  the  like  profligate 
stamp,  have  since  polluted  the  chair  of  St.  Peten 
Humanity^  moderationj  and  encouragement  of 
literature,  have  happily  gone  abroad,  as  some^ 
tho\igh  not  perhaps  adequate  atonement  for  pre- 
ceding errors  and  criifies;  ^ 

Nd  cpodh  then  is  so  important  in  the  latter 
historyof  mankind,  as  the  siicteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera;  No  age  ever  produced  an  equal 
number  of  great  m6n.  No  age  ever  beheld  so 
great  a  struggle  between  liberal  knowledge  and 
infatuated  error.  Never  wfere  such  topics  can- 
vassed for  the  general  good,  or  so  ably,  or  so 
gloriously  combated.  Nor,  with  the  consequent 
expansion  of  the  human  mind;  were  thire  ever 
Such  effe&ual  stops  put  to  the  effusion  of  blood 
on  account  of  religion.  The  heroes  bf  •this 
day  were  not  altogether  Heaven  born  generals^ 
They  were,  oh  the  contrary,  constrained  to  qtia^ 
lify  themselves  duly  for  action,  by  painful  labour^'  - 
by  hard  study,  arid  by  long  watchings*  Littitf 
thinking  could  not  measure  witb  profound 
subtilicy*    Nor  would  the  chaff,  rapidly  catgfac  - 

on 
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On. the  8ur&cc  of  knowledge^  in  any  madoer 
suffice^  against  the  aubstantial  and  matured  reat 
soQing  of  the  clearest  heads,  and  the  proudest 
uJEukntaodangs* 

On  this  occasion — and  it  is  with  satisfaAion  I 
recoiled  it-^— how  conspicuous  does  your  pteseac 
residence  (Geneva)  appear !  Ac  this  season,  she 
united  within  her  locally  narrow  limits  the  con<^ 
centrated  rays,  which  were  to  irradiate  Europe* 
In  vain  had  superstition  planted  her  standard  on 
the  walls  of  the  little  city;  in  vain  had  a  legion 
of  priests  and  monks  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  innuence.  The  favoured  spot,  the  soil  of 
liberty,  checked  the  mischievous  atteinpts ;  and 
drove  shuddering  bigotry  back  across  Mont 
Cenis.  Geneva,  nevertheless,  was  yet  to  be 
considered  as,  in  some  degree,  involved  in  the 
universal  obscurity «  But  the  remainbg  doiads 
were  soon  to  be  dispersed.  And  it  was  a  drcilm*- 
stance,  which  rendered  the  peculiarity  of  her 
situation,  if  possible,  still  more  interesting,  thac 
she  was  now  only  re*ading,  as  it  were,  a  part 
which  she  had  fifteen  centuries  before  exhibited 
en  thft  same  scale  of  intelleftual  improvements 
Julius  Caesar>  you  will  renlember,  was  partial 
to  Geneva,  from  his  first  entrance  into  Helvetia : 
he  made  it  a  place  of  arms  ^  he  introduced  and 
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established  schools  of  arts  and  sciences ;  afkd 
thence  enabled  it  to  acquire  the  glory  of  being 
at  least  the  channel,  if  hot  the  source  of  know* 
ledge,  to  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Transalpine 
world. 


LET. 
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The  tyrant  of   Syracuse,   itx  the  exube- 

iriance  of  his  wit^  ventured  ironically  to  ask  Arl- 
stippus,  liow  it  happened,  that  philosophers 
were  so  comnionly  se6n  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  but  the  great  never  in  the  houses  of 
philosophers  ?  The  sage  replied,  **.  Physicians 
are  always  tp  be  found  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick.^ 

The  reformation  of  religion  in  JBurope,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
followed,  had  a  powerful  effeft  in  correcting 
and  softening  manners,  and  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  society.  No  man,  indeed,  can  de- 
liver himself  up  with  safety  to  the  sciences,  when 
the  mind  does  not  enjoy  the  certainty  of  politi- 
'  cal  and  of  personal  liberty.  The  yoke  of  tyranny 
stifles  genius,  and  gives  rise  to  those  apprehen- 
sions, which  freeze  the  soul,  and  check  the  whole* 
some  vigour  of  imagination.  Is  it  very  certain 
notwithstanding,  that  even  at  this  day  the  rea- 
soning faculty  is  so  perfeftly  emancipated,  as 
to  have  attained  to  its  full  and  natural  exercise  ? 

VOL.  VI.  .     Y  Sa 
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So  lately  as  the  year  i6tr,  several  persons  werrf' 
banished  Paris  foe  contradidting  Aristotle's  opi- 
nion about  matter  add  fovifXf  and  the  number 
of  the  elements  :  nay,  shortly  after,  the  pariia<» 
ment  of  Paris  prohibited,  under  fain  of  death, 
any  thing  from  being  taught  contrary  to-the  doc- 
trines of  Aristotle* 

*'  Heavy  bodies  naturally  tend  to  the  ceiitre 
of  i;he  universe,"  says  Aristotle ;  **  we  know  by 
experience,  that  heavy  bodies  tend  to  the  cencit 
of  the  earth  ;  therefore  the  centre  of'  thfe  earth 
js  the  centre  of  the  universe."  And  this^  was 
part  of  the  absurd  doftrine,  for  venturing  to 
dissent  from  which  a  man  was  to  be  hanged « 
The  sime  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  rcigJi 
of  Charles  VI.  appointed  a  single  combat  be- 
tween two  gentlemen,  in  order  to  have  the  judg- 
ment  of  God,  whether  the  one  had  committed  a 
rape  on  the  wife  of  the  other.  In  1454,  John 
Picardj  being  accused  by  his  son-in-law,  fojr  too 
great  a  faniiliarity  with  his  own  daughter,  a 
duel  between  them  was  appointed,  by  the  saoae 
parliament..  On  which  Voltaire  justly  re-» 
inarks,  that  the  parliament  decreed  a  parricid? 
fo  be  committed,  in  order  to  try  an  accusation 
.of  incest,,  which  possibly  had  not  been  commit- 
«:d* 
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.  Ankoflc,^  uxidoubtodly,  was  a  great  inan»  aiid 
had  veiy  uncbmiQon  advantages.  He  was  bom 
in  an  age  when  the  philosophical  spirit  in  Greecd 
had'  long  flourished;  and  was  ih  its  greatest  vi- 
goiir;  was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Macedon; 
Vflserehis  father  was  the  king's  physician^  was 
twenty  years  a  favourite  scholar  of  Plato  i  and 
was  himself  tutor  to  Alexander  tbe  Great;  whtf 
4ioth  honoured  him  with  his  friendship^  and  sup^ 
I^iodhim  with  Qvery  thii^g  ne<;essary  for  the  pro« 
aecution  o£  his  inquiries.  All  thesb  advantages 
he  improved  by  indefatigable  study,  and  im- 
mense readily.  "  He  was  the  first  person  we 
know  of/'  sayb  Strab^,  "  who  formed  a  library; 
iuodiin  this  the  Egyptian  and  Pergamenian  kings 
only  followed  his  example."  As  to  his  genius,  it 
Vr'o\2ld  be  disrespeftful  to  mankind,  not  to  allow 
sub  uncommon  share  to  a  man,  who  governed  the 
opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  spc^ 
cie%  near  two  thousand  years. 

.  Yet  do  not  his  best  writings  carry  too  evident 
marks  of  that  philosophical  pride,  vanity,  and 
.  envy,  which  have  so  often  sullied  the  charafter 
of  the  learned  ?  He  determines  boldly  things 
above  all  human  knowledge;  and  enters  upon  tbq 
^snost  difficult  questions,  as  his  pupil  would  havQ 
entered  on  a  battle,  with  full  assurance  of  success. 

Y  2  He 
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He  delhro:^  his  decisions  tfrxvkcAy^  and  ^tboo% 
any  2q)prehdnsion  of  mistafce^  Rather  tluui 
confess  his  ignorance,  he  bides  it  under  obscnm 
termS)'  and  ambiguotis  expressions,  to  trUkh 
his  interpreters  can  affix  any  meaning  that,  best 
suits  their  jpurpose.^  It  is  true,  he  had  the  dar^ 
ing  ambition,  and  I  question  if  k  were  not  tt^drt^ 
boundless  than  even  that  of  Alexander,  to  be 
transmitted  to  all  future  ages,  as  the  prince  of 
philosophers,  .as  one  who  had  c^ed  eVferjr 
branch  of  human  knowledge  to  ite  utmoH 
Khiit. 

Many  reasonings  of  this  phHoso^her  haii 
passed,  accordingly,  current  in  the  world  ai 
good  coin,  both  the  premises  and  Cdki^to^bM 
of  which  are  evidently  f^se.  He  wrote  a  bo<ok^ 
for  instance,  upoii  mechanics ;  bat  was  muc& 
puzzled  about  the  equilibrium  <^  a  bala^ce^* 
when  unequal  weights  are  hung  upon  it,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  centre.  Having,  how- 
ever,  observed,  that  the  arms  of  the  ba!alhc« 
describe  portions  of  a  circle,  he  accounted  fcr 
the  equilibrium  by  a  whimsical  argument.  **  AB 
the  properties  of  the  circle  arc  wonderftil.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  two  weights  that  desdibe 
portions  of  a  circle,  is  wonderful,     ^rgp,  thd 

equilibrium 

•  Kaim; 
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<^ujlihri|in3i  must  be  ^^e  of  the  properties  of  the 
circle."  JNow  what  Zfc  we  to  thixik  of  his  logic, 
when  we  find  him  c^ble  of  such  childish  rea^- 
floniqg  ?  sAnd  yet  his  logic  has  hpen  thp  adpaira- 
tion  of  the  whole  world  for  centuries.  JCsTay,  this 
\^  silly  mechanical  {irgument  itsejf  has  been 
espoused  and  commented  upon  by  his  .disciples, 
for  almost  an  equal  length  of  time.^ 

.  .  It  once  was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  a  set  of 
pec^le  who  dwelt  near  the  sea,  that  mankind 
rarely  died  but  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  And 
there  were  not  wanting  strong  reasons,  they  said^ 
^r  tha  copje^huc.  Thus  the  sea,  in  flowing, 
iprries  with  it  vivifying,  particles,  and  these  par- 
titles  recruit  the  sick.  The  sea  is  salt,  and  salt 
preserves  fiom  rottenness.  But  on  the  contrary, 
wh^n.  the  sea  sinks  in  ebbing,  eyery  thing  sinks 
witjb  it ;  nature  languishes ;  the  sick  are  not 
viy;fyed ;  eigo,  they  die.  Now  is  this  reasoning 
less  solid  thap  many  of  th^  systems  and  prin- 
giples,  though  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  whe- 
tbcr  of  Aristotl?  pr  others,  to  which  we  have 
Jiwl  occasioi)  to, advert  ? 

.  WJjjU:  is  seen  makes  a  deeper  impression  than 
Ijf^t  \s  he^d^  or  than  what  is  even  discovered 

*  Sketchei  of  man,  . 
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by  refleftion.  Thus  morals,  manners,  and  evciy 
thing  that  appears  extenially,  may  in  part  be  ac- 
quired by  imitation  and  example,  which*  have 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  reasoning  feculty. 
'And  hence  it  is,  that  in  judging  of  right  aiKi 
wrong,  the  outward  a6t  only  draws  the  attention 
of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  who  cannot  pend- 
trate  into  the  will  or  intention  ;  and  also,  tfait 
in  religion,  such  preponderating  weight  is  laid 

*  upon  forms  and  ceremonies,  without  much  re- 
garding their  end  or  efFeft, 

The  bias,  however,  acquired  from  Aristotle 

kept  reason  in  chains  for  ages.   Scholastic  divinicy    . 

was,  in  particular,  most  extensively  hurtful.  Ari- 

starchus,  we  know,  having  taught  that  the  earth 

'  moved  round  the  sun,  was  accused,  by  the  Hea- 

*  then  priests,  for  troubling  the  repose  of  their 

'  household  gods.'  'Copernicus,  for  the  same  dbc- 

•  '  •        >    ■      .  • 

trine,  was  accused  by  Christian  priests  as  contra- 
diAing  the  Scriptures,  which  talk  of  the  sun's 
moving.  And  Galileo,  for  adhering  to  Coper- 
nicus,  was  condetnned  to  prison  and  penance; 
and  even  made  to  recaht  his  dodrine  upon  his 
knees,  in  the  most  humiliating  manner.  Lastly, 
Tycho  Brabe  suftered  a  most  rigorous  persecu- 
tion for  maintaining  the  heavens  to  be  so  far 
•empty  of  matter,  as  to  give  free  course  to  the 

comets, 
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«9J|jWt8»-  contrary  to  Aristotle,  who  tai^ht  the 
ticavens  to  be  harder  than  a  diamond.  For 
Ij^ow  d^ed  any  simple  mortal,  he  was  asked,  to 
^iS^  firom  the  wthority  of  Aristotle  ? 

Inuring  the  infanqr  of  re^^pn,  i)t  is  too  true,au* 
tljLOrity  is  the  prevailing  argument,  both  in  philo- 
:|0phy  and  religion.   And  though  moral  sense,  and 

« 

I  may  even  say  taste,  are  borii  with  us ;  yet  both 
of  them  require  much  cultivation.  Among 
savages,  for  instance,  the  moral  sense  is  faint  and 
obscure ;  and  taste  still  more  so.*  Even  in  the 
most  enlightened  ages,  it  requires  both  education 
^10(1  experience,  to  perceive  accurately  the  various 
IQodifications  of  right  and  wrong.  And  to  ac? 
,  quire  a  delicacy  of  taste>  a  man  must  be  ih  some 
d^ree  fan^iliar  in  the  examination  of  beauties 
fu)d  deformities*  Thus,  in  Rome,  abounding 
vjfith  produdions  of  the  fine  arts,  a  valet  de  place 
is  a  much  more  corredt  judge  of  statues,  of  pic- 
tures and  byllding^,  th^n  the  best  oducated 
^itiz^  of  Loadpu  or  Paris.  And  thus,  in  a 
y/prd,  taste  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral 
^ense,  in  their  progress  towards  maturity ;  and 
;they  rip^n  equally  by  the  same  sort  of  cul? 
(ure. 

Y  4  Enthusiosn^ 

f  Elements  of  CriUci^m. 
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Enthusiasm,  in  genenl,  and  in  all  otk^t 
points  but  those  pf  religion,  is  a  benefkial 
turn  of  mind.  No  matter  what  the  obje&  be, 
whether  pleasures  or  business,  or  the  fine  arts  $ 
whoever  pursues  them  to  any  puipose^  must  do 
90  con  amore-y  and  inamoratos,  you  know,  oF 
every  icind,  are  enthusiasts.  To  strike  this  spi* 
rit,  therefore,  out  of  the  human  constitution, 
and  to  reduce  things  to  their  precise  philosophical 
standard,  would  be  to  check  some  of  the  mam 

•  •  • 

wheels  of  society,  and  to  fix  the  world  in  an  use* 
less  apathy. 

From  none  would  I  expel  enthusiasm,  theOy 

but  from  religious  communities  i  for  fiuiaticasmy 

,  on  such  ground,  is  her  natural  ofispring.    And. 

frtiat  so  detestable  as  £uiaticism  ?  What  so  full 

of  horrors  ?  Never  have  men  been  so  ambitiouSf 

so  rapacious,  so  cruel,  so  seditious^orso^inha* 

• .    .     .  " 

manly  monstrotis,  as  wh»  they  hove  been  per-^ 
siKUled  that  religion  either  ordered,  required,  or 
permitted  them  to  be  so.  A  passion  for  voluntary 
martyrdom,  also,  as  one  senseless  q)ecies  of  it> 
mustgraduallydestroy  the  sen^bility  both  ofmiod 
and  body.  Nor  can  it  be  presumed,  that  tbMt 
who  torment  themselves,  can  be  susceptible  of 
any  lively  afFedfcion  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A 
severe  unfeeling  temper,  accordbgly,  has  distin- 
guished 


giji^ed  the  monks  of  everjr  age  and  country  ^ 
fis  it  inevitably  must  all  undomesticated  philoso<- 
phers.  Their  stern  indifference,  which  is  too 
j^dom  mollified  by  personal  friendship,  or  any 
fnoce  tender  ties,  is  inflamed  by  religbus  hatred; 
and  their  merciless  zeal  has  strenuously  adminis- 
tered the  holy  office  of  the  inquisition.*' 

Every  condijdt,  which  disclaims  the  ordinary 
maxims  of  reason,  excites  our  suspicion,  an4 
demands  our  inquiry.     Whenever  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  in  this  manner,  at  once,  so  credulous 
and  so  crafty,  has  insinuated  itself  even  into  a 
noble  mind-,  it  insensibly  begins  to  corrode  the 
vital  principles  of  virtue  and  veracity.     May  the 
gnttitude  of  the  worid  at .  large,  therefore,  be 
ijpon  the  heads  of  those  who  so  6arly  strove, 
and  who  still  so  merctfidly  labour  to  destroy  it  I 
For  what  have  not  bigots  and  fanatics  made  of 
Christianity  ?  Yet,  let  me  ask,  d^es  the  gospel 
enjoin  or  forbid  any  thing  in  moral  praftice, 
which  is  not  equally  enjoined  or  forbidden  in 
what  is  called  the  religion  of  nature  ?  Moreover, 
does  not   St.  Paul  say,-  ^  Finally,  whatsoever 
l^ngs  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 

lovely 

♦  Gibbon. 
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lovely;-  whatsoever  things  arc  of  good  ^report^ 
^hink  on  these  things  V^^ 

\ 

Counterfeit  virtues  are  always  the  most  sxux^ 
c^sful  vices*  For  void,  as  in  truth  he  is,  oi 
every  principle,  the  simulant  hypocrite,  nevert 
thdess,  has  too  much  policy,  not  to  pretend  t9 
the  most  sublime.  But  as  Solomon  say% 
^'  Righteousness  doth  e:!calt,  while .  sin  is  ^  ro- 
proach."  Thus  let  the  wigked  fi^sk  their  ovm 
hearts,  what  their  inclinations  are  towards  such 
persona  as  they  beliey^  to  be  truly .  virtUQ^s,; 
jnot  only  to  such  among  them  as  may  be  their 
particular  acquaintance  and  friends,  but  likewi^ 
to  strangers,  nay,  to  th^r  very  enenxies ;  whe- 
ther they  dp  not  e$teem  them,  ^d  wish  them 
well  I  Has  the  direful  proposition  ever;  yet  bee^ 
$ystem:atically  supported,  that  virtue  is  naturally 
,  im  enemy  to  happiness  j  or,  in  other  words,  (h^ 
virtue  is  the  na^tural  ill^  an^  vicc^  the  Jftatural 
good? 

Fool  hardmess,  it  has  been  said,  leads  to  athc* 

ism,  and  cowardice  to  superstition.      But  the 

,  affedation  of  singularity,  tlie  vanity  of  superior 

'  knowledge,  and  the  se;nse  of  the  niiseries  pf  fiin^ 

^icism,  have,  mo§t  frequently  I  imagine,  incUned 

meu 

*  Divine  Legation. 
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^Uien'to  an  atheistical  obliquity  of  judgment. 
On  the  other  hand,  ignorance  of  nature,  impati- 
ence to  pry  into  futurity,  the  wayward  turns  ofa 
-man's  f<^tune,  and  above  all,  a  certain  but  mis- 
taken  and  extravagant  reverence  for  thbgs  esta^ 
blished,  carry  us,  in  the  general,  too  promptly 
ihtxy  fanaticism  and  bigotry.    Sound  philosophy 
hy  then,  alone  (ruth  and  religion,     ^t  what, 
you  will  ask   me^  is  this  soimd  philosophy? 
Sound  philosophy  appears  to  me  to  consist,  among 
'  other  things,  in  embracing  that  religion  which 
God  has  revealed  to  us  by  fefts,  and  m  mak- 
ing a  proper  use  of  it  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
understanding  it.    Human  wsdom  may,  indeed, 
conjefture,  and  may  talk  of  her  prerogatives ;  but 
^he  seems  too  often  to  find  a  pleasure  in  starting 
•  questions,  and  creating  difficulties  for  the  exercise 
''  and  display  of  her  own  penetration .   Let  her  not, 
however,  fancy  herself  entitled  to  judge  of  nature, 
because  she  can  judge  of  numbers  and  pro- 
perties.    Can  she  change,  let  me  ask  her,  that 
ivhich  is ;  or  can  she  even  dive  into  the  essence 
of  an  emmet  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who  talk  of  nothing 
but  'of  extended  reason;  and  of  the  increased 
and  sublime  vigour  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ; .  who  confine  themselves^  within  a  set  of 

•  dry 


^  BOtiom^  ak()jgether  void  of  the  beautiful  aiic( 
jliXajSiiy^  and  without  caUii^'in  the  lfastjassi|»* 
-lance  from  the  imagination  \  as  if  sound  reason 
.  were  inconsisteAt  with  good  taste.  But  have  not 
.  the  three  short  du^pters  that  compose  the  $er- 
xaon  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Mouot  dc^e  laoqe 
>£ppd  to  sopifAy»  in  iUi^trating  a  few  hiQi^KMis 
isaxinis^  by  Uy^  and  afiediiE^  unagps,  thtvi  ^ 
'the  \^iig^  in  the  world  ?  i)Uid  have  they  not  coo* 
Wfod  moce  tight  and  naorality  aiiaong  men,  thM 
^jtbe  long,  tedjouS)  4is^  separating  a^egoiie^ 
ethics,  and  meta{^y&ics,  that  ever  were  spun  by 
the^stagyrite,  or  were  oyer  knotted  into  bpnd|es 
\>y  his  indefatigable  comoimtatois  ? 

But  this  is  not  altogether  clear,  you  will  teU 
me ;  and  that  if  |  will  only  consrult  cxpcrienice^ 
that  in&lHble  testimony  will  prove  to  me^^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  pothii^  but  holy 
illusion,  which,  for  these  eighteen  hiindred  yean 
i  past,  has  overwhdmed  mankind  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  every  real  misfortune,^  What !  with- 
out rqligion  should  we  not  have  had  earthquakes, 
storms,  ware,  plagues,  sicknesses,  or  death  ? 
Without  rdigion,  shotild  we  not  have  been  pes* 
teced  by  avarice,  libertinism,  intemperance,  or 
all  or  any  of  the  fashionable  {»open$ities  which 

murder 

♦  Syst.  it  la  Nat. 


imiidef  tde  pcsfte  of  the  innocent,  and  phinge 
fhe  keenest  daggers  into  the  well  being  of  sd« 
ciety  >      ' 

* 

Crafty  I  hare  all  ^ong  acknowledged,  has  de'- 
fbnned  (he  &ir  face  of  pute  Chri^ianity.  Thd 
teost  absard  and  contradiSiory  sdiemes  of  %iio^ 
nmt  and  wicked  men  haw  been  ycAded  under  the 
tkant  of  Evangelical  Truths.  Nor  do  I  feel  the 
fiiaallest  disposition  to  Consider  sudi  charadsesrsy 
is  they  have  teikieriy  been  lodged  upon,  at  un«« 
happy  exceptions,  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  9 
dropsical  person  is  to  be  blamed  for  aft  inmaod^- 
rate  thirst,  or  a  lethargic  person  for  ina^tivity^ 
God  forbid,  the  vtsiutio  Dei  should  ever  by  md 
be  construed  into  a  crime  !  Insanity  has  diecom** 
misenition  of  the  world  at  lai^«  But^  in.  whtfc 
language  are  impious  interested  knavery  and  m^ 
Sanity  synonimous  ?  CaB  tlst  beaux  espritSy  if  you 
please,  an  abjeft,  a  davii^^  and  a^  bigotted  g8« 
neration*  Their  counterpart>  however,  aije  equaUy 
bad.  If  there  be  a  freethinker  out  of  the  diitrch^ 
Aere  is  also  a  freethinker  in  the  olmich*  And 
the  pretensfons  of  both  are  no  bett^  than  that 
which  the  profligate  have  to  be  iree-»livers,  and 
tiie  savages  to  be  free  men;  that. is,  that  they 
may  think  whatever  the^y  have  a  mind  to^  axidr 
give  thepiselves  up  to  whatever  conceit  the  extra- 
I  vagancy 


.'>, 


vaganqr  of « their  inclination,  Qr  their  fancy,  ma^ 
suggpst,  without  being  controuled  by  Che  inmcr- 
tinency  of  such  formal  things  as  decency,  or  even 
Gommon  sense* 

-  Spinoza,  ybii  fSust  reftiemlfer,  roundly  dc-* 
dajes,  that  ev6ry  man  has  a  natural  right  to  da 
whatever,  he  has  power  to  do^  and  to  which  l^is 
inclination  prompts. him.  The  right,  saysh^ 
extends  as  far  as  tli/s  force.  And  the  natural  rig^ 
W  hvf^jusei  instiWum  ndtura^  is  nothing  moie 
tiian  tlie  rules  of.  the  nature  of  each  individual^' 
according  to  which  it  is  determined  Co  ad:  and 
exist  after  a  certain  manner.  Thus,  the  laige 
fishes,  as  an  example,  are  determined  by  nature 
to  devour  the  smaller ;  and  they  have  a  ri^t  sa 
to  do.  And  thus  there  is  no  difierence  betweea 
men  and  other  individuals  of  nature;  norbe-^ 
tween  those  who  make  a  right  use  of  their  reason, 
and  those  who  do  not  make  a  right  use  of  their 
reason ;  nor  between  wise  men  and  fools.  The 
naturat  right  of  every  man  is  determined,  not  by 
^ound  reason,  but  by  inclination,^  by  appetite,, 
and  by  ability  toenforce it.* 

The  day3  of  Trajan  were  celebrated,  we  am 
toid,  for  this,   that  men  might  think  as  they 

pleased, 
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pleased,  and  speak  as  they  thought.  "  Ram 
temporairi  felicitata,  nbi  sentire  qua  ve&,  et 
qua  sentias  dicere  Ecet."*  Ar&  rrwylern  timcsi 
however,  much  behind  hand,  give  me  leaVe  to 
ask^  in  such  toleration  ?  Visionaries  and  enthu- 
sii^sts  ate  not  nt)w  surely  persecuted.  Philosophy 
has  a  free coiirse  ;  reason^ has  (iirf  play;  learning 
land  science  flourish  )  nor  can  any  age  or  country 
be  mentioned,  in  which  men  have  had  a  greater 
freedom  of  declaring  their  sentiments,  either  with 
regard  to  civil  or  religious  matters ;  or  where  they 
have  had  auditories  upon  whidi  tbeiy  could 
make  a  deeper,  or  more  permanent  impression. 
Bat  why  is  it  that  liberty,  which,  when  rightly 
improved,  is  the  best  friend  to  truth,  should  be 
so  incessantly  abused  and  disgraced  by  licentious- 
ness? 

If  it  be  tfuej  as  even  Shaftesbury  says,  thaf , 
**  among  the  vulgar,  a  devil  and  a  hell  may  pre- 
vail, when  a  jail  and  a  gallows  would  be  insuffi- 
cient /'  why,  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  should 
this  patriot  have  taken  off  so,  necessary  a  restraint 
on  the  manners  of  the  multitude  ?  Had  he  forgot 
that  his  favourite  heathen  philosophers  allowed, 
**  it  was  lawful  and  expedient  even  to  deceive  for 
the  public  good  ?"   The  lofty  Bolingbroke  also 

asserts, 
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asserts,  "  No  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  worla 
whose  natural  tendency  is  so  much  direded  td 
promote  the  peace  and  happitiess  of  mankind,  as 
the  Christian ;  nor  any  in  which  both  the  duties 
to  be  pra&ised,  and  the  propositions  required  to 
be  believedy  are  so  plain,  so  simple,  so  ifmocent, 
and  so  beneficial."  Lord  Herbert  likewise  calls 
it  u  the  best  religion  that  ever  existed/*  Dr. 
Tindal  owns,  that  "  Christianity  itself,  stripped 
of  all  additions  that  policy,  mist^e,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most 
holy  religion."  Even  the  mord  philosopher  ex- 
presses himself  to  the  same  purpose.  And  Mr: 
Chubb  is,  in  candour,  forced  at  last  to  acknow- 
kdge,  '*  that  Christianity,  if  it  couljdbe  sepairated 
fix>m  every  thing  that  hath  been  blended  with  it, 
yields  a  much  clearer  light,  and  is  a  more  safe 
guide  to  mankind,  than  any  other  traditionary 
religion,  as  being  better  ads^ted  to  improve  and 
perfeA  human  natufe." 

Thus  one  and  all, we  find,  subscribe  to  the  truth 
ofwhat,nevertheless,oneand  all  endeavour  to  vilify. 
Can  such  intemperance,  then,  be  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  true  wisdom  ?  From  the  abimdancc 
of  materials,  indeed,  it  requires  no  mighty  effort 
of  geniu3  to  make  out  lame  fafts  by  conje6lure, 
to  support  doubtful  opuiions  by  some  sort  of 

authority ; 
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suthority ;  to  give  probability  to  what  is  impro- 
bable, plausibility  to  what  is  absurd,  or  co- 
louring to  what  is  most  deformed  and  odious. 
But  why,  in  a  land  of  Christians,  should  it  be  the 
singularity  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  thd 
more  traduced  the  more  it  is  confirmed  ?  Every 
part  of  its  evidence  has  been  repeatedly  examined, 
TGpcatediy  objedted  ,to,  and  repeatedly  substan- 
tiated. The  utmost  acuteness  of  sophistry  has, 
in  short,  been  employed  to  prove  it  false  ;  and 
yet  we  may,  with  confidence,  ask  its  adversaries. 
Has  the  attack  succeeded  ? 

Its  enemies,  indeed,  if  they  think  they  deteft  a 
mistake,  instantly  plume  themselves  upon  it,  af- 
fed  a  triumph,  and  sing  Te  Deum.  Without 
ceremony  or  hesitation,  they  at  once  ascribe  all  the 
miserable  consequences,  flowing  from  artificial 
theology,  to  the  existence  of  genuine  Christia- 
nity. Is  it  fair,  however,  to  make  the  subse- 
quent abuse  of  an  original  truth  an  argument 
against  its  primitive  authenticity  ?  Misrepre- 
sentation, distortion,  aggravation,  are  of  ex- 
tremely easy  coinage*  Falsehoods  are,  without 
much  difficulty^  annexed  to  truths :  and  first- 
rate  abilities,  when  unhappily  so  misapplied, 
may  spread  the  most  fatal  errors. 

• 
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If  wc  are  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  because  abuses  have  pervaded  its 
sacred  precinds,  so  may  wc  deny  the  use  of 
chymiscry,  because  it  has  degenerated  into  alchy- 
my ;  of  astronomy,  because  it  has  given  occa« 
sion  to  judicial  astrology;  of  physics,  because 
they  have  been  applied  to  theurgic  and  natural 
magic ;  and  even  to  the  plain  religion  of  nature^ 
as  it  is  called,  because  it  has  been  converted  into 
various  systems  of  inhuman  dodtrines,  of  absurd 
mysteries,  and  of  superstitious  rites.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  free  to  confess,  it  may  be  de- 
manded, who  is  there  who  has  not  in  religion,  as 
ip  the  sciences,  encountered  difficulties  which  he 
has  not  been  ^ble  to  resolve  ?  Yet  still  I  ask^ 
Should  a  man,  because  he  cannot  conquer  every 
thing,  destroy  every  thing  ? 

It  has  been,  unfortunately,  the  passion  of 
certain  authors  to  read  the  annals  of  Christi- 
anity with  a  view  to  colle<5l  all  the  contra-* 
di(5lions  in  opinion,  and  all  the  immorality  and 
impiety  in  pradtice,  that  could  in  any  'manner  be 
brought  forward,  to  discredit  the  Christian 
church.  They  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  stu- 
died, in  order  to  disgrace  the  most  sacred  and 
valuable  things ;  and  to  have  given  them  such 
characlers  as  would  stigmatize  every  distin- 
guished 
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guished  effort  of  human  worth.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  I  no 
more  look  for  infallibility  in  the  judgments  of 
men,  than  I  do  for  impeccability '  in  their  lives. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  reconcile  tQ  myself 
the  belief,  that  there  really  ever  existed, whatever 
vain  display  there  may  have  been  of  such  cha- 
raders,  more  than  one  or  two  solitary  instances 
of  truly  philosophic  minds,  who  both  understood 
Christianity,  and,  by  fair  argument,  thought 
themselves  bound  to  destroy  it. 

If  it  be  asked,  was  Christianity,  then,  in- 
tended only  for  learned  divines  and  profound 
philosophers?  I  answer.  No.  It  was  at  first 
preached,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  illiterate,  and 
received  by  the  ignorant ;  and  to  such  are  the 
practical,  which  are  the  most  necessary  parts  of 
it,  sui&ciently  intelligible.  Philosophers,  on  the 
contrary,  when  they  have  meddled  with  it,  have 
too  frequently  puzzled  the  clear,  and  not  cleared 
the  obscure.  Virtue,  be  assured,  is  antecedent 
to  all  law.  It  is  the  faithful  discharge  of  those 
obligations,  which  reason  didates.  And,  in  truth, 
what  is  reason  itself  but  a  portion  of  the  divine 
wisdom  with  which  the  Creator  has  furnished 
our  minds,  in  order  to  dired  us  in  our  duty? 
Philosophy,  then,  is  not  required  for  the  just 

Z  2  *compre- 
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comprehension  of  Christi^ity •  To  be  viitupusy 
forbearing,  charitable,  and  good,  are  the  myste- 
ries of  Christianity ;  and  sounder,  though  per«^ 
baps  simpler  principles  of  ethics  were  never 
promulgate^  by  the  genius  of  man^ 
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To  say  that  mankind  are  not  influenced  by 
Jeligion^  is  to  say  nothing.  For  the  purpose  of 
religion  is,  not  to  inquire  what  sort  of  beingS 
mankind  are,  but  Avhat  the  light  of  knowledge^ 
which  is  afforded  them,  requires  they  should 
be ;  to  shew  how  in  reason  they  ought  to  be- 
have, not,  in  faft^  how  they  do  behave.  There 
are,  I  know,  those  who  accustom  themselves  to 
consider  religion  as  a  matter  of  jest.  There  are 
those,  also,  who  indulge  a  ludicrous  temper  so 
far  as  to  laugh  at  all  sense  of  propriety  in  con- 
du6t.  Levity,  carelessness,  passion,  and  preju- 
dice, thus  frequently  prevent  us  from  being  rightly 
mforpied,  even  in  regard  to  common  affairSi 
How  much  nlore  so,  in  regard  to  those  of  a  mors 
awful  consideration  ?  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted^ 
for  I  fear  it  is  a  fad,  that  while  weak  minds  are 
open  to  deception  from  others,  men  of  briUiant 
abilities  have  often  the  unhappy  faculty  of  im- 
posing upon  themselves* 

Z  a  The 
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The  moral  system  of  nature,  or  natural  reli- 
gion, which  Christianity  lays  before  us,  api»oves 
itself  almost  intuitively  to  a  reasonable  mind* 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  medium  between  a  full 
satisfadion  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  satisfaction 
to  the  contrary :  and  this  state  may  readily  bq 
supposed  capable  of  causing  serious  apprehension 
and  doubt.  But,  blasphemy  and  profaneness, 
with  regard  to  Christianity,  are  without  excuse  ; 
for  there  Can  be  no  temptation  to  them,  but 
wantonness.  In  a  word,  those  who  can  perse* 
vere  in  traducing  the  system  and  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  if  they  had  a  demonstration  of 
its  falsehood,  would  not,  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume, alter  their  mode  of  proceedings  even 
though  they  had  a  demonstration  of  its  truth. 

What  is  it  that  reason  requires  ?  What  is  it 
that  natural  religion,  as  it  is  called,  would  teach 
us  to  perfonn  ?  Love  God,  love  yourselves,  love 
your  fellow-creatures :  (his  is  the  sum  of  its 
obligations.  From  the  first  arises  piety ,  firom  the 
second  wisdom,  and  from  the  third,  the  social 
virtues.  Docs  not  the  Christian  institution  ex- 
plain, improve,  and  exalt  all  these  virtues  ?  To 
virtue  it  dircds  Us  to  add  faith  ;  to  faith  know- 
ledge; to  knowledge,  temperance ;  to  temperance, 
patience;  to  patience,  godliness;  to  godliness, 

brotherly 
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brotheriy  kindness  j  and  to  brotherly  kindhess, 
charity.  In  short,  whether  situated  in  prosperity 
or  adversity,  it  teaches  lis  to  command  our  own 
passions;  to  encounter  successfully  those  of 
others ;  and  to  place  our  best  dependence  on  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  our  own  personal,  con* 
ducti 

Christianity,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  un* 
dergoes  the  derision  of  the  witty,  because  it 
restrains  them  with  too  much  severity.  Because 
it  will  not  truckle  to  our  passions,  or  our  inte- 
rests, it  has  lost  all  its  hold  on  our  consciences^ 
Or  if  men  still  retain  a  few  childish  nursery  ideas 
of  their  religion,  the  licentious  freedom  of  an 
unrestrained  commerce  makes  them  ashamed  to 
own  them*  They  may  chance  to  be  their  com* 
panions,  and,  let  us  hope,  their  comforters  in  the 
day  of  sickness ;  but  they  are  seldom  admitted 
as  counsellors  in  the  more  important  scenes  of 
public  life.  * 

Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  tiot  desirous  that 
the  freedom  of  inquiry  should  be  checked ;  or 
that  the  church,  as  in  former  days,  should  de* 
stroy  every  one  who  dissents  from  it.  Thank 
the  better  sense  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  no 

Z  4  arbitrary 
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arbitrary  fiats  can  now  overset  the  demonstrated 
masses  of  real  knowledge,  of  which  Europe  is  ia 
possession*  No  heavy  Marsius,  perched  upon  a 
tripod,  can  now  dare  to  imprison  a  Galileo,  /or 
modestly  explaining  the  harmony  of  the  uni-» 
verse.  Yet  should  the  restraints  of  religion  once 
be  taken  off,  what  should  we  have  to  expedt, 
but  that  \he  multitude  would  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  condudl  of  their  own  unbridled  pas- 
sions? Human  laws  and  penalties  would  be 
found  weak  ties,  where  there  should  be  no  fear 
of  God,  no  regard  to  a  future  state,  nor  any 
dependence  on '  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come. 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  outward  form  and 
profession ;  it  is  a  living  principle,  of  a  prafti- 
cal  nature  and  tendency.  What  then  can  those 
propose  who  take  pains  to  turn  the  inconsiderate 
from  such  a  religion,  and  to  weaken  and  subvert 
,  the  evidence  of  its  divine  authority  ?  Can  they 
pretend  to  introduce  a  more  pure  and  subfime 
morality,  or  to  enforce  it  with  more '  powerful 
motives  ?  Do  they  propose  to  render  men  more 
holy  and  virtuous  ^  more  pious  and  devout  to- 
wards God  3  more  just,  and  kind,  and  benevolent 
towards  men ;  more  temperate  and  careful  in 
the  due  government  of  their  appetites  and  pas- 

3  sions. 
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stons,  than  the  gospel  requires  and  obliges  them 
to  be  ?  Do  they  intend  to  advance  the  interests 
of  virtue,  by  depriving  it  of  its  most  jcffedtual 
encouragements  and  supports ;  to  exalt  the  joys 
of  good  men,  by  weakening  their  hopes  of  ever- 
lasting happiness  ;  or,  finally,  to  restrain  and  re- 
claim the  wicked  and  vicious,  by  freeing  them 
from  the  fears  of  future  chastisement  ? 

All  legislators  have  confessed  religion  to  be  es« 
sential  to  the  good  government  of  society.  They 
have  experienced  that  laws,  Indeed,  can  reach 
the  outward  man ;  but  that  the  more  solemn 
tribunal  of  an  heavenly,  and  an  eternal  judge,  is 
necessary  for  the  inward  man.  Religion  and  le- 
gislation have,  in  consequence,  at  all  times,  been 
most  closely  united.  It  has,  I  know,  on  the 
contrary,  been  Strenuously  argued, .  that  religion, 
though  it  be  a  political  invention,  is  most  injuri- 
ously connefted  with  the  general  management  of 
afiairs :  or,  inversely,  supposing  it  to  be  a  revela- 
tion  fix>m  heaven,  that  no  state  can  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  a<5t  in  the  name,  and  with 
the  authority  of  God,  while  still  erring  under 
the  guidance  of  human  and  fallible  reason, 

« 

But  instead  of  religion,  you  would  have  a 
good  education,    and  a  good  morality;  and 
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thence,  you  are  certain,  would  arise  a  good  go- 
vernment- Yet  you  cannot  have  forgotten,  how 
universally  it  has  been  found,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  well  established,  but  by 
the  very  means  of  religion.  To  '  say  differently, 
in  truth,  would  be  to  run  counter  to  all  the 
legislators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  to  all  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  aad  to  all  the  unequivocal 
opinions  of  the  most  enlightened  of  mankind. 
But,  let  me  ask  you,  what  education  would  you 
have  men  receive,  when  you  have  banished 
Christianity?  Or  are  you  to  have  good  edu- 
cation and  morality,  entirely  without  a  religion? 

Bayle  long  ago  started  the   question,   whe- 
ther a  people  might  not  be  happy  in  society, 
and  be  quaUfied  for  good  government,   upon 
principles  of  morality  singly,  without  any  sense 
of  religion?  And  the  question  was  ingenious, 
for  it  gives  opportunity  for  subtility  in  reason- 
ing; though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  I  conceive 
unquestionably  useless,  because  the  fadt  supposed 
cannot  happen.     The  principles  of  morality  and 
of  religion  are  equally  rooted  in  our  nature. 
They  are,  indeed,  weak  in  children  and  in  sa- 
vages ;  but  they  grow  up  together,  and  advance 
towards  maturity  with  equal  steps.     Wherever,* 
therefore,  the  moral  sense  is  in  perfedion,  a  sense 

of 
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of.  rdigion  cannot  be  wanting ;  and  if  a  man, 
who  has  no  sense  of  religion,  live  decently  in 
society,  he  is,  I  must  believe,  much  more  in- 
debted for  his  condudl  to  good  temper,  than  to 
sound  morals.* 

The  many  must  be  led,  for  the  many  cannot 
guide  themselves.  Individuals,  no  doubt,  with- 
out the  influence  of  religion,  have  been  found 
equitable,  charitable,  and  good.  But  the  mass 
of  mankind  are  not  aftuated  either  by  kindness, 
by  temperance,  or  by  forbearance.  Abstrad: 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or  logical  deduc* 
tions  from  ethical  principles  are,  by  them  as 
little  understood,  as  the  separation  of  the  rays  of 
light,  or  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  mag^ 
netism.  To .  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to 
cnanifest  no  small  degree  of  ignorance  of  the  hu*> 
man  charader. 

Philosophy,  in  its  most  happy  conclusions 
then,  teaches  us  only  to  believe,  what  Christi- 
anity, in  its  tenets,  plainly  inculcates,  and  mo- 
destly would  entice  us  to  regard  in  pradice*  A 
religion,  consequently,  so  assorted,  and  so  quali- 
fied, either  for  the  apprehension  of  the  unin- 
stru&ed,  as  a  matter  of  faith,,  or  for  the  con- 

.  vldtion 
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yiAion  of  the  instmaed,  as  a  principle  of  dd* 
monstration,  surely  cannot  but  have  merits 
The  two  most  unobjedionable  charafteristics  are, 
moreover,  strikingly  attached  to  it.  It  is  that 
alone  which  is  conformable  to  reason  5  and  it  is 
that  alone,  which  is  allowed  to  have  been  re- 
Vealed« 

Locke,  I  know,  declares  the  gospel  to  contain 
so  perfedt  a  body  of  ethics,  that  reason  may  be 
excused  from  the  enquiry ;  since  she  may  find 
man's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  revelation  than 
in  herself.  This,  however,  may  be  more  ira* 
plicit  than  I  would  recommend  your's,  or  any 
other  thinking  man's  faith  to  be.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  banish  reason,  though  there 
may  be  occasion  to  suppress  licenriousness.  At 
the  same  time,  independent  of  its  own  internal 
evidence,  and  independent  of  the  strength  which 
the  acquiescence  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men,  for  so  many  centuries,  hath  unquestion- 
ably given  to  it,  there  is  still  one  other  considera* 
tion,  and  it  is  solely  to  be  fourid  in  Christianity, 
which  has  always,  I  confess,  impressed  convic- 
tion on  my  mind,  and  that  is,  the  comfort  which 
a  m,an>  firm  in  his  religion,  whatever  be  his  cir- 
cumstances, is  always  certain  to  find  in  the  ob- 
servance, of  its  precepts. 

The 
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The  hour  of  sickness,  the  hour  of  misfortune, 
the  hour  of  dissolution,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
all.  On  any  of  these  trying  occasions,  did 
you  ever  perceive  the  atheist  derive .  ease  or 
consolation  from  the  vast  expansion  of  his  un- 
belief? On  the  contrary,  have  you  not  wit- 
nessed  instances,  where  the  bitterness,  of  sor- 
row, the  agony  of  disease,  and  the  approach  of 
death,  have  been  met  with  the  most  pious  resig- 
nation, with  a  cheerfulness,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
submission,  springing  from  that  consolation 
in  hope,  which  Christianity  alone  is  capable 
of  affording?  This  is,  indeed,  unfashionable 
language;  and  some  may  even  accuse  me 
of  an  incorreft  statement  of  fadts.  For  though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Voltaire,  for  in- 
stance, died  unbecoming  the  intrepidity  of 
hisdodrines  ;  yet,  did  not  Mr.  Hume  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  it  will  be  asked,  die  with  infi- 
nite composure  and  indifference  ?  Yet,  what  I 
have  advanced  is  nevertheless  true.  And  I  would 
dare  the  boldest  anti-Christian  that  ever  lived  to 
say  whether  he  has  not  frequently  been  convinced 
of  the  serenity,  and  superior  firmness,  with  wliich 
H  truly  devout  Christian  may  be  enabled  to 
struggle  with  the  casualties  of  existence. 

The 
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The  great  leading  truths  of  the  gospel  have, 
at  all  times,  a  natural  tendency  to  give  us  ho- 
nourable and  amiable  ideas  of  God ;  to  excite 
our  hopes ;  to  awaken  our  dormant  virtues  s  and 
thence  to  promote  universal  obedience  and  uni- 
versal happiness.  The  very  standard,  by  which 
the  superior  eitcellencc  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  to  be  estimated,  is  its  coincidence  with  the 
true  ends  of  civil  society.  The  sight  of  an  altar> 
creded  to  God  and  truth,  speaks  to  the  hearts 
of  all.  Guilt  shudders  at  the  recoUeflion  of  a 
Divinity,  who  regards  with  the  same  eye  the 
powerful  and  the  persecuted.  The  oppressed 
lifts  his  head,  and,  in  brighter  prospects,  finds  a 
balm  for  immediate  affliction.  In  a  word,  reli- 
gion binds  us  to  our  God,  as  its  precepts  biad  us 
to  our  neighbour. 

To  talk  of  death,  and  to  die,  are  things  widely 
different.  No  freethinker  ever  saw  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death  unappalled.  He,  who  is  un- 
prepared for  the  enemy,  has  always  just  cause 
for  apprehension.  Yet,  though  death  be  ter- 
rible to  natural  attachments,  and  to  natural  de- 
sires, yet,  seen  with  the  eye  of  faith,  he  is  dis- 
robed of  these  terrors,  and  is,  in  faft,  no  longer  - 
formidable.     ^'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
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in  the  Lord,  for  they  shall  rest  from  their  la- 
bours.*'* Our  sorrows  shall  then  be  no  more ; 
we  shall  be  eased  of  all  our  pains  ;  resolved  of 
all  our  doubts ;  cleansed  from  all  our  sins;  freed 
from  all  our  fears ;  be  happy  beyond  our  hopes  ; 
and  all  this  secured  to  us  beyond  the  power  of 
time  and  change. -f 

<^ur  time  here  passes  apace.    Would  it  not 
be  prudent,  therefore,  to  have  our  follies  and 
weaknesses,  if  possible,  die  before  us  ?  But  the 
thought  of  death  and  eternity,  it  will  be  said, 
disarms  pleasure  of  all  its  allurements.     Be  it  so. 
It  also  disarms  pain  of  all  its  terrors.     Repeat 
the  woMs — ^Death  and  Eternity  !  Pause  a  while. 
See  how  all  the  glories  of  the  world  shrink  into 
nothing!  And  think  you,  you  shall  escape  the  af- 
fliftionsofdiseases  ;  of  a  debilitated  frame;  and, 
ultimately,  of  the  departing  pangs  of  humanity? 
The  day,  be  assured,  will  come,  when  the  fur- 
ther gratifications  of  the  corporeal  appetites  shall 
have  eternally  bade  you  adieu  ;  and  when,  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,   these  questions  shall  work  in- 
cessantly on  your  mind — What  am  I  ?  Whence 
came  I  ?  Who  gave  me  my  being  ?  How  have 
•  I  condudted  myself  since  I  came  into  the  world? 
2  am  now  about  to  leave  it ;  but  to  what  place, 
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into  what  unknown  region,  ani  I  to  be  removed  ? 
Where,  O !  where,  am  I  to  make  my  unalter* 
able,  my  eternal  abode  f 

Life  is  short ;  it  is  but  a  span ;  a  flower  of 
the  field  that  soon  dies  away;  a  fleeting  shadow. 
Why,  then,  so  lavish  of  its  moments?  Why 
shake  the  sands,  as  if  they  were  not  falling  fast 
enough  ?  Death,  the  giddy  man  may  think,  he 
has  had  nearer  to  him  on  a  former,  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  he  is  mistaken.  He,  in 
reality,  was  never  so  near  him  :  for  Vvery  beat- 
ing pulse  makes  the  number,  in  the  gradation, 
less.  When  he  shall  be  commissioned,  there- 
fore, to  open  and  execute  his  orders,  is  it  wise  in 
him  to  allow  himself  to  be  surprised  or  alarmed  ; 
or  should  he  not  rather,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  be  prepared,  "  by  so  numbering  his 
days,  as  to  apply  his  heart  unto  wisdom  ?"  Let 
man  at  all  times  be  mindful  of  this  one  thing 
needful,  to  finish  his  work  before  he  finishes  his 
course* 

It  was  said  by  Raleigh,  when  some  of  hts 
friends  lamented  his  confinement  under  sentence 
of  death,  which  he  knew  not  how  soon  be  might 
suffer,  **  That  the  world  itself  was  only  a  larger 
prison,  out  of  whiclT  some  were  every  day  se- 
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ieded  for  executioa.**  The  dread  of  this  earthly 
4:eTinkiadon  has  happily,  indeed,  its  appropriated 
fit^s.  It  has  seldom  been  found  to  intrude 
vpon  the  cheerfulness,  simplicity,  and  innocence 
t>f  children.  They  gaze  at  a  funeral  procession 
with  ;as  much  vacant  curiosity  as  at  any  other 
show ;  and  see  the  world  change  before  them, 
without  the  least  sense  of  their  own  share  in  the 
vicissitude.  In  youth,  when  all  the  appetites 
are  strong,  and  every  gratification  is  heightened 
by  novelty,  the  mind  resists  mournful  impres- 
sions with  a  kind  of  elastic  power,  by  which  the 
signature  that  is  forced  upon  it  is  immediately 
effaced.  When  this  tumult  first  subsides,  while 
the  attachment  to  life  is  yet  strong,  and  the 
mind  begins  to  look  forward,  and  concert  mea- 
sures by  which  those  enjoyments  may  be  secured, 
which  it-is  solicitous  to  keep ;  or  others  obtained, 
to  atone  for  the  disappointments  that  are  past  1 
then  it  is  that  death  starts  up  like  a  spedre  in 
all  his  horrors ;  the  blood  is  chilled  at  his  ap* 
pearance ;  he  is  perceived  to  approach  with  a 
constant  and  irresistible  pace ;  retreat  is  impos« 
sible,  and  resistance  is  vain. 

'Yet,  as  an  exception,  I  will  allow  you,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  worn-out,  the  broken 
down,    grey-headed    sinner,    totter  about    on 
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crutches^,  with  an  air  of  v^ggish  jdeula(iKyz;'Qii- 
^a^rs  ready  to  emertain  Im  company  withiaj^st, 
meet  his  acquaintance  with  a  toothless  giio; 
and  the  first  to  toasc  a  fine  girl,  when  he  can 
scarce  lift  the  glas^  to  hi^  lips.  This  is,  how<- 
ever,  merely  the  struggling  glimmer  of  ati  al- 
most extinguished  flame.  Even  criminah, -who 
have  known  that  in  the  morning  tb*y  were  to 
die,  have  often  slept  in  the  night.  And  ^juth 
are  ^bme  of  the  not  unfrequent  eflfefts  of  ttvsliial 
lethargy*  •  '  .  ^   .. 

Hope,  deceiver  as  she  may  be  thought,  serves 
at  least  to  condu<3:  us  to  our  end  by  an  agree- 
able road.  And  this  I  acknowledge.  Yet  I 
am  afraid,  the  greater  our  experience,  the  tn^TC 
we  shall  perceive  that,  of  all  objedts,  teligion 
is  the  most  neglefted.  Eternity  is  that  which 
makes  the  least  impression ;  and  Ood,  the  maker 
and  disposer  of  all,  is  the  power  the  lease  re- 
garded. Could  you,  nevertheless,  believe  it, 
that  the  witty  regulator  of  consciencefi>  Vol- 
taire, should  expressly  say  to  his  votaries, 
"  Wherever  society  is  established^  there-  it  is 
necessary  to  have  religion  :  for  ti^ligion,  which 
witches  over  the  crimes  that  anp  siec^fei^  i^,'in 
fa£t,  the^  only  law  which  a  mah'  cirt^s  -about 
•  wrrii  hirti ;  the  only-  one  which  [Places  the^pu-^ 
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iBsluteAt'  BX  the  side  of  the  guilt ;  and  which 
opemt^  as  forcibly  ia  solicude  and  dailcoess^  as 
ia^Q  broad,  aodopeu  face  of  day/' 

To  be  of  no  church,  then,  is  certainly  to  be 
treacherous  to  one's  self :  for  religion,  of  which 
the  rewards  are  distant^  and  which  is  animated 
only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees 
out  of  the  mind,  unless  ic  be  invigorated  and  re- 
in)pre$8ed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  by  the  salutary  influence 
of  example.  It  is  not  alone  enough  to  have  good 
qiaalities ;  we  must  also  have  a  proper  osconomy 
of  th^joa,  and  properly  bring  them  into  habitual 
exercise.  And  no  sober  man,  I  think,  can  havie 
laoy  hesitation  in  declaring^  that  he  who  does  not 
adhere  from  choice  to  the  religion  which  he.  has 
received  from  his  country,  has  no  more  reason 
to  pride  himself  in  l)eing  a  Christian,  or  in  be- 
ing a  Mahpmmedan,  thap  he  has  that  he  was  nei- 
ther bom  blind  nor  lame.  It  has  been  his  good 
fortune,  not  his  merit.' 

f 

It  is  a  most  desirablp  thing,  believe  m^)  to 

haspe  the .  opportunity,  indulged  to  so  few,  of 

••living,  some  years  ac  least,  to  ourselves,   in  a 

state  of.  freedom;  of  l^'ing  under  the  laws  of 

reason,  instead  of  passing  our  time  under  thpse 
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of  authority  and  custom.  This  it  is,  which  alone 
enables  us  to  mark  and  distinguish  the  degrees 
of  probability,  and  to  establish  tranquility  of 
n.ind  where  it  can  best  rest  seciirely,  and  that  is, 
on  resignation.  Remember,  however,  that  he, 
who  has  not  cultivated  his  religion,  as  well  as 
his  reason,  young,  will  find  it  a  very  hard  task 
to  improve  it  when  he  is  old  :  and  that  there  are 
most  essentially  two  different  sorts  of  curiosity  ; 
the  one,  (for  I  am  not  comparing  the  individual 
with  the  public,  but  with  himself)  that  of  in- 
terest, which  urges  us  to  learn  what  may  be  of 
personal  utility,  and  what  is  of  most  importance ; 
the  other,  that  of  \-anity,  which  urges  u^  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  that  which  others  may  be. 
unacquainted  with,  but  which  only  glitters  for 
the  moment. 

'  When  you  study,  then,  study  to  be  wise,  not 
toappear  learned.  Those  men  have  always  the 
fewest  blemishes,  and  come  nearest  to  the  per- 
feftion  of  public  and  private  virtue,  and  have 
their  sentiments,  in  general,  most  enlarged,  and 
their  ideas  most  noble,  who  give  themselves  to 
philosophy  with  the  sole  desire  and  hope  to  be- 
come better,  and  to  be  more  qualified  to  be  use- . 
ful  in  their  immediate  situation.  And  it  is  a 
true  saying  of  the  elder  Pliny,  "  That  there  are 

few 
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few,  if  any  books,  out  of  which  a  aian  of  gqpd, 
sense  may  not  e:^tra(5t  something  for  his  benefit/' 

It  is  not  for  us,  however,  to  drone  away  life 
in  solitude  like  him,  over  the  door  of  whose 
house,  as  if  his  house  had  been  his  tomb,  some* 
body  wrote,  **  Hie  jacet.^*  Men  lose  their  in- 
telleftual  powers  for  want  of  exerting  them ;  and, 
from  having  trifl*"d  away  youth,  arc  often  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  trifling  away  age.  It  fares, 
ill  faft,  with  the  mind,  just  as  it  does  with  the 
body.  To  set  about  acquiring  habits  of  medi- 
tation and  study  late  in  life,  is  like  getting  into 
a  go-cart  with  a  white  beard,  or  learning  to  wall; 
when 'we  have  lost  the  use  of  our  limbs. 

Some  things,  we  know,  are  to  be  read,  some 
are  to  be  studied,  and  some  may  be  negleftcd 
entirely,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  even 
with  advantage.  He  who  in  study  woujd  gree- 
dily take  in  all  that  can  be  spread  before  him, 
indulges  a  sort  of  canine  appetite.  The  curio- 
sity of  the  man,  like  the  hunger  of  the  dog,  de- 
vours ravenously,  and  without  distinction,  what- 
ever  falls  in  its  way  ;  but  neither  of  them  digests. 
They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and  improve 
n6thin.g  but  their  distemper.* 

A  a  3  Affe(^ation, 
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iVfTeAation^  and  a  parade  of  knowkdge^  jsdts- 
gusting.  A  gentleman  should^  indeed,  knour 
much  ;  but  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  as  far 
as  the  antipodes  from  pedantry.  How  tiresome 
the  technical  discourse  of  the  mere  profession^ 
alist !  The  state  pedant  is  always  wrapt  vtp  in 
news,  and  lost  in  politics ;  if  yon  go  cut  of 
the  Gazette,  you  ruin  him.  The  law  pedanft: 
perpetually  puts  cases;  wrangles  upon  every 
point ;  and  is  not  to  be  convinced  but  by  dint 
of  argument.  In  short,  the  mere  courtier,  the 
mere  soldier,  the  mere  scholar,  the  mere  any 
thing,  is  an  insipid,  pedantic  charader,  and' 
should  in  no  wise  be  copied.  But  the  worst  of 
all  kinds  of  pedants  are  surely  such  as  are  hatu*^ 
rally  endued  with  a  very  small  share  of  commoa 
sense,  and  ytt  have  read  a  great  number  of 
books,  without  taste  or  discretion,* 

The  memory  of  man  is  abundantly  capacious. 
But,  if  if  be  not  filled  with  valuable  furnitur?^ 
it  will  be  crowded  with*  lumber  :  it  will  be  the 
repository  of  trifles,  of  vanities,  and  perhaps  of 
vices-  We  should  first  enrich,  and  then  confide 
in,  our  memory.  It  in  general  is  wonderfully 
faithful-  It  becomes  more  eagerly  in^erest^dy 
the  more  we  put  its  attachment  to  the  te^t  5  ancj» 

,         like 
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like  ill  gi^pcitiust  friend,  always  repays  habkyal 
c«fidfence  with  fidelity.  The  memory,  iq  fa(^ 
sayi  Erashius,  "  jesembles  a  net,  so  made,  as  to  ' 
Gonfine^all  the  great  fish,  but  to  let  the  little 
ones  escape/'  And  this  is  true.  Yet  all  the. 
world  coqiplaio  of  want  of  memory,  while  very 
f^tt^  in  comparison,  complain  of  want  of  judg-  , 
fttcntk 

.  24e^^rjed  gravity  argues  a  shallow  mind..  Pe-  -' 
daptry.  aod  taste  are  as  inconsistent  as  gaiety  and 
f^dUncholy.  The  surest  means,  therefore,  to 
atfain  strength  of  understanding,  and  indepen- 
dency .of  happiness,  is  to  have  the  mind  so  suf- 
fi^if^tly  enlightened,  as  that,  with  his  own  ideas^ 
^  m^i^  shall  be  able  to  support  solitude,  dnd 
l)q  an  agreeable  and  amusing  companion  to  him- 
self. The  notioqs  to  be  stocked  in  the  memory 
are  infinite.  They  are  easily  marshalled ;  nor 
is  there  much  difficulty  in  drawing  them  .put. 
Nay,  so  pleasant  is  this  operation,  that  it  may; 
be  questioned,  whether  the  nuod  does  not  tajke 
as  much  delight  in  arranging  her  forces^  ia  disr. 
dplimng  her  recruits,  and  in  marchidg  th^o^ 
backwards  ai>d  forwards  on  the  glacisi  qf  .the 
birain,  as  ever  Frederic  did  in  reviewing  hid 
death's-head  grenadiers,  or  ia  paiadtng  hi^  le^ 

gions  on  the  plains  of  Sile^iA* 
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Bacon  observes,  on  the  minuteness  of  the 
schoolmen  of  his  day,  that,  *' instead  of  setting 
up  a  flame  sufEcient  to  enlighten  a  large  rooai, 
they  went  about  with  a  little  bit  of  candle, 
which,  while  it  illuminated  one  corner,  darkened 
all  the  rest,"  He  also  says  truly,  that  they 
broke,  as  it  were,  the  solidity  of  science,  by  the 
fastidious  nicety  of  their  questions.  Hence  it 
has  been  that  so  many,  though  undoubtedly 
learned  persons,  have  both  puzzled  and  per*» 
plexed  the  plainest  things  in  the  worlds  and  this 
sometimes  even  by  means  of  what  they  have 
called  explanation. 

Your  respeftable  acquaintance,  Lavater,  if 
you  recolleft,  thus  whimsically,  though  forci* 
bly,  classes .  the  genius  and  the  talents  of  men  : 
*•  He  who,  in  the  same  given  time,  can  pro- 
duce more  than  any  other,  has  vigour ;  he  who 
can  produce  more,  and  better,  has  talents ;  he 
who  can  produce  what  no  one  else  can,  has  ge- 
nius/' In  like  manner,  the  more  independent 
of  accidents,  the  more  self-subsistent,  and  the 
more  fraught  with  internal  resources,  the 
greater  the  charader.  There  are  some  who 
can  only  borrow,  I  had  nearly  said,  only  steal. 
There  are  others,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  like  the  eagle,  can  seize  at  a  glance :  and 

such. 
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wch,  in  their  flight,  cannot  be  stopped  j  like 
arrows,  they  pierce  through  the  thickest  mc- 
ditnn. 

But  ability  is  not  alike  given  to  all;  and  there- 
fiare  its  culture  is  not  to  be  universally  look-* 
cd  for.  Manner  is,  however,  given  to  all  5 
and  yet  how  variously  does  it  present  itself. 
Sweetness,  brought  into  the,  general  carriage,  is 
perhaps  superior  to  ability,  as  it  is  certainly 
that  which  is  most  charming  in  life.  It  is  tci 
virtue  and  learning  what  the  polish  is  to  the  dia- 
mond* It  relieves  its  beauty,  and  gives  it  all 
Its  brilliancy.  Might  I  advise  any  young  man, 
I  should  say,  shew  yourself  always  in  this  fair 
and  amiable  charafter :  nature  has  given  it  to 
you  gratuitously  ;  you  have  it  without  trouble ; 
and  you  surely  shouttl  not  turn  your  face  from 
iwhat  you  must  feel  to  be  an  unspeakable  advan- 
tage. 

The  calm  presence  of  a  feeling  and  a  sub- 
Htne  mind,  on  al)  occasions,  inspires  veneration  ; 
it  excites  great  thoughts,  and  stirs  up  noble  sen- 
timents. Nor  can  the  most  eloquent  speaker, 
the  most  ingenious  writer,  or  iht  most  accom- 

1 

plished  statesman,  effeS:  half  so  much,  as  the 
mcie  presence  of  the  man,  who  tempers  his  wis- 
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ddhi;  aiiid  soft^ins  his  adionsi  by  miitos^^d  fau^a 
manity.      Even  upon  the  suppositiorrihaQ  alLi 
mankind  were  vicious,  yet  if  the  vice  of  hypo- 
crisy were  to  be  found  among  thcar,  I  should  he 
Still  persuaded  virtue  was  not  unknown  ;  forliy^ 
j>ocrites,  though  wicked  themselves,  areivicwi 
nesses  in  favour  of  th^  eternal  law  they  trans* »' 
gress,  by  their  cjissenibled  conformity  to  it.     '^J 


\  > 


By  what  important  accomplishments,  let  uio^ 
ask  you,  is  it,  that  the  child  of  fonUnc  is  in^* 
strudked  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  ranfci  and* 
to  render  himself  worthy  of  that  superiority  over 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  which  the  virtues  ofbfS«* 
ancestors  have  raised  him  ?  Is  it  by  knowledge,' 
by  industry,*  by  patience,  by  self-denial,  or  by 
virtue  of  any  kind  ?  Or  is  it  not,  rather,  by  Icam-^ 
ing  an  habitual  regard  to  every  circumstj^nce  of 
ordinary  behaviour,  and  studying  to  perform  all 
the  smaller  duties  of  life  with  the  most  ticstA: 
propriety  ?  Being  conscious  how  much  he  isob* 
served,  and  hpw  much  mankind  are  disposed  to 
favour  all  his  inclinations,  hearts,  upon  the 
most  indifferent  occasions,  with  that  freedom  and 
elevation,  which  thas  cdnsciousness  natutxiiy  in*" 
spires.    His  air,  hi5  manner,  his  deportinem^ 
all  mark  that  elegant  and  gracefbl  *  wteux  <i  Ms 

own 
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mm  superiority^  which  those,  who  are  bom  t» 
infierbr  stations,  can  hardly  ever  arrive  at.* 

'Yet,  fM  maxima  foriundy  mnima  licentia.'^ 
The'te  have  been  times,  when  knowledge,  iodus* 
try,  valour,  and  even  bene6cence,  have  trembled, 
have  been  abashed,  and  have  lost  all  dignity, 
before  an  empty  pageant.  '^  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
believe,  I  do  not  tremble  thus  before  your  ene- 
mies," said  an  old,  brave,  but  overawed  ofGoer 
to  Louis  XIV.  And  how  is  the  case  even  now? 
Let  the  great  remember,  for  the  times  require 
it,  that  much  pains  may,  as  much  pains  have . 
been  taken,  and  much  time  bestowed,  to  teach 
them  wbat  to  think ;  but  little  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  to  instrudt  them- how  to  think* 
Their  whole. turn  of  education  (let  them  pardon. 
the  freedom  of  the  assertion)  prepares  them,  as 
it  were,  to  live  upon  credit  all  their  lives ;.  and, 
therefore,  self-examination  may  not  be,  now  and. 
then,  unnecessary  to  them, 

•  •         • 

I  am  not  going  to  wage  war  with  declensions 
of  nouns ;  with  moods,  tenses,  and  conjugations 
of  verbs ;  nor  with  genders  and  cases ;  neither 
have  I  the  smallest  disposition  to  insinuate  any 
thing  to  the  discredit  of  those  whom  I.  very  sin* 

cerety 
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Certtly  admire,  the  diredors  ofour  public  schooh^ 
But  I  wish  our  parents  and  masters  wouM  refleft, 
how  really  cruel  and  inconsistent  it  is,  to  be  so 
severe  with  us  when  infants,  and  to  spare  us  so 
much  when  we  are  advanced.  Would  it  not 
seen3r  as  if  they  thought  the  art  of  mumbtrng  a 
few  Words  were  preferable  to  the  art  of  thinking, 
or  searching  into  cause  and  ef&<^  ?  We  are  lashed" 
into  gramiDar,  and  through  a  few  forms,  and 
then  left  to  the  impulse  of  our  own  direction  ; 
to  think  rationally,  or  otherwise,  as  we  have  a 
mind,  or  rather  as  the  bias  of  our  appetites  may 
lead  us« 

But,  if  we  be  to  aft  to  any  good  purpose, 
why  arc  we  not  taught  to  think  to  some  good 
purpose?  Great  pains  are  taken  to  point  out  to 
us  the  lofty  sentences  of  certain  classic  a\>thors, 
which,  by  the  way,  1  protest  I  do  not  know,  if 
it  would  not  be  almost  as  well  for  youth  if  they 
had  never  heard  of.  Can  it  be  the  very  best 
method,  however,  to  confine  us  to  the  study  of 
words  for  so  many  years ;  and  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  things,  and  those  of  the  utmost 
importfince,  to  tlie  last  days  of  our  lives  ?  Iris 
no  pleasing  sight  to  see  wholesome  truths  ne- 
glefted,  if  not  twdiien  underfoot  i,  nor  to  know, 
that  rational  ideas,  from  ignorance,  or  not  know- 

3  ii^g 
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•inglhiOw  to  defend  them,  are,  with  iiDpuriity, 
^twnedinto  deFisiDn  by  the  school-boy,  as  well  as 
'by  the  libertine, 

"  Quid  sit  pulchrum^  quid  turpe,  quid  utile, 
quid  non;  **  these  moral  objefts  I  as  much  respeft 
as  any  man.  But  if  ambition  and  mighty  passions 

'are  to  be  applauded,  why  should  not  reason  and 
healing  virtues  be  equally  inculcated  ?  Fonte- 
nclle,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great  philoso- 

•'pher's  virtues  and  attainments,  with  this  obser- 
vation, that  "  he  was  not   distinguished  from 

'  other  men  by  any  singularity,  either  natural  dr 
affeftcd."     But  what  of  that?  It  was  an  lemi- 

'  nent  instance,  no  doubt,  of  that  great  man's  su- 
periority, that  he  was  able  to  separate  k no v^'ledge 
from  those  weaknesses,  by  which -knowledge  is 
sometimes  disgraced ;  that  he  was  able  to  excel 
in  science  and  wifidom,  without  purchasing  therti 
by  the  negled  of  little  things ;  and  that  he- stood 
alone,  merely  because  he  had  left  the  rest  of 
mankind  behiiid  him,  and  not  because  he  devi- 
ated from  the  beaten  track.  Conscious  of  gnssit 
abihties,  and  elevated  by  a  long  course  of  repu* 
tation  and  apj^ause,  it  is  painful,  no  <k>ubt,  to 
see  some  voluntarily  consign  themseJves  to  sin- 

'  gularity; 
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gularity  s  and  afl^  t^  cross  tht  residB 

because  they  know  they  shall  not  be  josded, ««) 

indulge  a  boundless  gratification   of  hiiaioiir» 

because   they   perceive  they  shaB  be '  quietly 

obeyed. 

« 
This  seems  an  easy  passport  to  fame;  and 

those  on  whom  the  lot  is  bestowed,  appear  too 
frequently  to  consider  the  patience  with  which 
their  caprices  are  suffered,  as  an  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  their  own  importance — of  a  genius  to 
which  submission  is  universally  paid,  and  whose 
irregularities  are  only  considered  as  consequences 
of  its  vigour.  These  peculiarities,  however^  are 
always  found  to  blemish  a  chara6ter,  though 
they  may  not  totally  obscure  it.  For  he  who 
expefts  from  mankind,  that  they  should  give 
up  established  customs  in  compliance  with  his 
single  will,  and  exadb  that  deference  which  he 
does  not  pay,  may  be  endured,  but  can  never  be 
approved.* 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  (of  which  we,  how- 
ever, see  too  many  instances)  to  conclude  his  own 
merit  so  great  or  conspicuous  as  to  require  or 
justify  singularity.  It  is  as  hazardous  for  a  mo- 
derate understanding  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 

of 

♦  Adventurer. 
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Lthe  iir&  <:£  beauty*  *  The  pride  of  ni/en  will  opt 

patifiQtly  eadiure  to  see  one,  whose  attainments 

'vlwci  by t  level  with  tbeir  own^  break  through  the 

rules,  by  which  they  have  consented  to  be  bound» 

or  forsake  the  direction  which  they  uniformly 

1  follow. '  Ail  violation  of  established  pmftice, 

^implies  in  its  own  nature  a  rejedion  of  the  can-- 

:jj3abQ  opinion,  and  a  defiance  of  common  censure. 

He,  therefore,  who  differs  from  others,  withctot 

^{^rent  advantage,  ought  not  to  be  angry,  if 

his  arrogance  be  punished ;  and  if  those  whose 

:  ^example  he  superciliously  condemns,  point  him 

'  out  to  detedion,  and  hoot  him  back  into  the 

common  road. 

9 

There  are  occasions,  I  will  allow  you,  on 
which  it  is  noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  •  To  be 
pious,  for  instance,  among  infidels  ;  to  be  disin- 

.  tecested,  in  a  time  of  general  venality ;  to  lead  a 
life  of  virtue  and  reason,  in  the  midst  of  sen- 
sualists, these  are  proofs  of  a  mind  intent  upon 
nobler  things  than  the  praise  or  blame  of  men ; 
of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  highest 
good,  and  superior  to  the  tyranny  of  custom 
^and  example.  But  it  is  in  moral  and  religious 
questions  onljr,  that  a  wise  man  will  hold  no  con- 

^.  suitatigns  with  fashion,  because  these  duties  are 

constant 
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constaiit  and  mimutable ;  and  dep^  hot  qH 
the  notions  of  men^  but  on  the  commattds  of 
heaven.     Yet  even  of  these,  the  external  mode 
^  is  to  be  in  -some  measure  regulated  by  the  pie^  ' 
vailing  taste  «f  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  fen-  be 
is  certainly  an  injudicious  friend  to  virtue,  who 
ncglefts  to  give  it  every  lawful  attradion;  or 
who  suffers  it  to  displease  the  eye,  or  alienate  the 
affeftions,  for  want  of  an  innocent  compliance 
with  fashionable  decorations* 


J 
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The  complaints  of  the  sufferer  are  not  al- 
ways so  sure  a  mark  of  distresss  as  the  stare  of 
the  languid.  We  seldom  reckon  any  task,  which 
we  are  bound  to  perform,  among  the  blessings 
of  life.  We  always  aim  at  a  period  of  pure  en- 
joyment, or  a  termination  of  trouble ;  and  over- 
look the  source  from  which  most  of  our  present 
satisfaAions  are  really  drawn.  But  is  it  hope 
alone,  then,  you  will  ask  me,-  ths^t  suf^rts  the 
mind  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty  ?  Or  would 
assurance  of  success  fill  the  intervals  cf  expefta* 
tion  with  more  pleasing  emotions  ? 

1 

Give^the  huntsman  his  prey,  give  the  gamester 
the  gold  which  is  staked  on  the  game,  that  the 
one  may  not  need  to  fatigue  his  person,  nor  the 
other  to  J)crplex  his  mind,  and  both  will  pro- 
bably lau^  at  your  folly.  The  one  will  stake 
his  moQey  anew,  that  he  may  be  perplexed )  the 
other  will  turn  his  stag  to  the  field,  that  he  may 
hear  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  and  .follow  them 

VOL.  VI.  B  b  through 
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through  danger  and  hardship.  Withdraw  the 
occupations  of  men  ;  terminate  tlieir  desires  i 
existence  is  a  burthen,  and  the  iteration  of  me- 
mory is  a  torment. 

■ 

The  difficulties  and  hardships  of  human  life 
are  supposed  to  detraft  from  the  goodness  of 
God  ^  and  yet  many  of  the  pastimes  mep  devise 
for  themselves  are  fraught  with  difficulties  .and 
hardships.  The  great  inventor  of  the  gamci^ 
human  life,  notwithstanding,  knew  well  how. to 
accommodate  the  pljiyers.  .The  chancy  only 
are  matter  of  conlplaint.  But  if  these  were  to 
be  removed,  the  game  itself  would  no  ipng^ 
^muSe  thp  parties.  We  are  not  always  unhappy, 
when  we  complain.  There  is  a  kind  of  affliftion, 
which  m^ikes  even  an  agreeable  state  of  the  mimX, 
and  lamentation  itself  is  sometimes  an  expres- 
sion of  pleasure.  The  painter  and  the  po^t 
have  laid  hold  of  this  handle,  ani  have  provid- 
ed, among  the  means  of  entertainment,  works 
composed  to  awaken  our  sorrows*^ 

Religion  is  the  most  lasting  source  of 
comfort.  For  what  el^e  can  fill  the  aching  void 
in  the  heart,  that  human  pleasures  can  never  Sil? 
The  troubled  soul  ceases  to  beat  with  .anguish, 

.     for 

*  Fei^uson  on  Civil  Society. 
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for  hope,  bids  it  be  still.  When  friends  are  un- 
kind, and  the  mind  has  lost  the  prop  on  which 
it  fondly  leaned,  where  can*the  tender  suffering 
being  fly,  but  to  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  ? 
And  when  death  shall  have  desolated  the  present 
scene,  and  torn  from  us  the  companions  of  our 
youth  ;  when  we  shall  walk  along  the  accustom- 
ed path,  and  almost  fancying  nature  dead,  aski 
where  are  those  who  gave  life  to  these  well- 
known  scenes  ?  when  memory  shall  h?^hien 
former  pleasures,  to  contrast  our  present  pro- 
spefls ;  there  is  but  one  source  of  comfort  with-* 
in  our  reach  ;•  and  in  that  sublime  solitude,  thp 
world  appears  only  to  coptain^  the  Creator  aqd 
the  created. 

Philosophers,  however,  tell  us,  that  they  have 
read  much,  and  that  they  have  reflefted  more  y 
and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  <^ualified 
to  pronounce  on  the  absurdity  of  all  the  canting 
ijlusiorfs  of  the  gospel.  Yet  is  it,  indeed,  true, 
that  they  began,  and  proceeded  upon  their  tasls; 
with  an  hearty  good  will  ?  Or  that  they  have 
taken  tlie  same  pains  to  divest  themselves  of  pre- 
judice, in  the  exapiination  of  the  gospel,  that 
they  would  in  the  examination  of  any  physical 
or  scientific  proposition  ?  But  incredulity  and 
hardiness  in  vain  attempt  to  shake  the  purity  of 

B  b  2  *  the 
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the  moral,  or  to  deny  the  utility  of  the  proniul- 
gation,  of  the  Christian  dispensation  ? 
'J. 

**^  Though  the  Christian  religion,"  says  Bo- 
lingbroke,  "  was  bom,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  a  dc- 
'  sert,  and  educated  by  a  3eft  of  the  most  obscure 
people  in  the  Roman  empire  j  and  though  it 
seenled  calculated,  in  jtiany  instances,  to  be  ra- 
ther the  instit'ution  of  an  order  of  reformers, 
than  of  a  national  governing  religion ;  yet  no 
religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  whose  natu- 
ral tendency  was  so  muchr  direfted  to  promote 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  When  it 
has  had  a  contrary  effeft,  it  has  been  owing  to 
bigotted  theology,  which,  as  a  science,  may  bo 
compared  to  Pandora^s  box.  Many  good  things, 
in  truth,  lie  uppermost  in  it  i  but  many  evils 
as  undeniably  lie  under  theni,  and  scatter 
plagues  and  desolation  through  the  world, 
Christianity  is,  consequently,  founded  on  the 
universal  law  of  nature.  The  gospel  teacfies  the 
grdat  and  flindamental  principles  of  this  law,  uni- 
versal benevolence  j  recommends  the  ptecepts  of 
it,  and  commands  th^  observance  of  them.  In  a 
word,  it  makes  right  reason  a  law,  in  every  possible 
definition  of  the  word.  And,  therefore,  even 
supposing  it  to  have  been  purely  an  human  in- 
vention, it  had  been  the  most  amiable,  and  the 
2 .  most 
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most  useful  invention,  that  was  evet  imposed  on 
mankind  for  their  good."* 

ft 

When  Bolingbroke  could  write  thus  forciby 
in  praise  of  Christianity,  can  we  be  surprized  if 
the  unpresuniing  Christian  cry  out,  *^  Suppos- 
ing even  Christianity,  which  I  feel  to  be  eternal 
truth,  to  be  no  more  than  a  solemn  cheat,  ought 
I  to  thank  the  man,  who  would  undeceive  mc  ? 
To  remain  under  the  power  of  principles  which 
would  influence  and  support  me  in  life  and  death, 
'is£urely  to  remain  in  a  happy  delusion.  Why 
should  he  awaken  me,  then,  to  misery  ?  Know- 
ing my  real  state  to  be  sorrow,  why  would  he 
dispel  my  ignor^ce,  at  the  expence  of  my  happi- 
ness ?" 

But  of  all  writers  who  lean  in  any  manner  to- 
wards Christianity,  the  rationalist  probably  has 
the  least  consistency  in  his  system.  He  praises  it, 
it.  is  true  9  but  he  is  not  the  less  hostile  in  reality. 
He  acknowledges  there  may  be  good  in  it  -,  but 
upon  the  whole,  he  reprobates  the  scheme,  and 
insists  upon  it,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
man  had  he  been  without  it.  But  whv  is  he  so 
much  out  of  humour?  No  one  would  press 
this  philosopher  to  be  a  Christian.  ,  No  man,  is 

B  b  3  now 
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now  obliged  to  say  his  prayers  against  his  will ; 
nor  is  any  one  forced  to  be  a  Christian,  any  more 
than  he  is  to  be  a  Mahommedan.  Moreover,  as 
he  may  ciasily  perceive  the  belief  of  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  his  advancement  in  life,  nor  his  progress 
in  any  profession,  he  has  it  in  his  option  to  be  a 
lawyer,  a  physician,  a  general,  or  an  admiral^ 
without  it. 

If  on  an  impartial  inquiry,  however,  a  man  be 
a  religious  and  moral  deist,  let  him  be  so.  Such 
were  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  long  before  the 
revelation  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  still  a  chara&er 
by  no  means  disgraceful  to  a  virtuous  mind.  I 
would  blame  no  one  for  want  of  faith  ;  I  would 
only  blame  Jiim  for  want  of  sincerity ;  not  for 
being  no  Christian,  but  for  pretending  to  be  one 
without  believing.  The  professed  deist,  most 
certainly,  thus  gives  Christianity  fair  play ;  and 
if  she  cannot  defend  herself,  let  her  fall :  but 
the  rationalist  assassinates  her  in  the  dark.  The 
first  attacks  Christ,  as  did  the  multitude,  with 
swords  and  staves ;  but  the  latter,  like  Judas^ 
betrays  him  with  a  kisss.* 

You  can  depend  upon  no  man,  who  cannot 
depend  on  himself.     To  bear  opinion  like  a 

weather- 
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weather-dock,  is  to  have  no  determinatbn  to  a 
&x^  point.  The  Creator,  I  wiU  concede  to  the 
raticmalist,  no  doubt,  might,  have  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  man  to  have,  committed  sin,  ,by,  en»- 
dowing  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  perfeftion ; 
but  who  can  say,  thathehad  better  have  done  so  ? 
In  such  case,  man  would  have  been  no  longer 
man  -;  and  this  world  would  have  been  a  state  of 
rewards,  and  not  of  probation.  One  thing  more 
likewise,  he  must  allow,  that  however  he  may 
aigue,  and  whatever  the  quantity  of  evil  may  be 
in  the  world,  we  undoubtedly  were  created  for 
society,  and  were  ordained  as  evidently  to  live,  if 
possible,  in  happiness  in  that  society* 

Christianity  was  long  left  to  shift  for  it- 
self, in  the  midst  of  a  frantic  world.  Nor  is 
the  age  of  infatuation  as  yet  altogether  passed 
away.  But  who,  excepting  the  enthusiasts  of 
mystery,  and  the  swelling,  perplexing,  and  fer- 
menting spirits  who  delight  in  incomprehensi- 
bility, could  ever  have  been  so  vain,  as  to  have 
comforted  themselves  with  wretched  paradoxes, 
against  the  convidtion  of  sense  and  experience  ? 
We  are  not  now,  surely,  to  be  taught,  when  in 
the  extremity  of  anguish,  to  sing,  "  Quam  suave, 
quam  duke  hoc  est!  quam  hoc  non  euro!'* 
Matters  in  general  now  are  esteemed  only  as 

B  b  4  they 
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they  arc  found  and  fdt.  Stoicism,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  dereli&ion  from  sense  and  pleasure,  does 
not,  therefore,  belong  to  Christianity.  It  is  al-» 
most  a  query  with  me,  v^ether  it  ever  be- 
longed to  any  seft.  *^  Fortasse  tanquam  phc^ 
nix  semel  anno  quingentesimo  nascitur." 

Honest  Christians,  then,  are,  above  all  philoso* 
phers,  to  be  valued  for  the  innocent  gaiety  and 
pleasantness  of  their  way  of  thinking.  For  whe* 
ther  you  look  into  their  principles,  or  into  their 
lives,  you  can  see  nothing  but  what  is  placid 
and  cheerful.  One  of  the  main  springs  even  ci 
their  philosophy  is,  that  as  God  has  provided  in«> 
estimable  pleasures  for  good  men  in  the  next 
world,  so  he  has  made  liberal  provision  for 
them  in  this ;  and  hence  the  reason,  why  they  are 
lyiUing  to  partake  of  all  its  innocent  pleasures 
and  delights  -,  for  "  God  is  pleased  when  man 
receives  -,  to  enjoy  is  to  obey." 

The  man  who,  by  some  sudden  revolution  of 
fortune,  is  lifted  up  at  once  into  a  condition  of 
life  greatly  above  what  he  had  formerly  lived  b, 
may  be  assured,  the  congratulations  of  his  best 
friends  are  not  aJl  of  them  perfectly  sincere.  An 
upstart,  as  he  is  called,  though  of  the  greatest 
merit,  is  most  generally  disagreeable ;  and  a 

sentiment 
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sentiment  of  envy  commonly  prevents  us  from ' 
heartily  sympathising  with  his  joy.  If  he  have 
any  judgment,  indeed,  he  is  sensible  of  this ;  and 
instead  of  appearing  to  be  elated  with  his  good 
fortune,  he  endeavours,  as  much  as  ht  can,  to 
smother  his  joy,  and  keep  down  that  elevation  of 
mind,  with  which  his  new  circumstances  naturally 
inspire  him.  He  even  affects  the  same  plainness 
of  dress,  and  the  same  modesty  of  behaviour, 
which  became  him  in  his  fontier  station.  He 
periiaps  does  more ;  he  redoubles  his  attention 
to  his  old  friends,  and  endeavours,  more  than 
ever,  to  be  humble,  assiduous,  and  complaisant. 
Yet  it  is  seldom  that,  with  all  this,  he  succeeds. 
We  suspeft  the  sincerity  of  his  humility,  and  he 
grows  weary  of  this  restraint.  In  a  little  time,  • 
therefore,  he  generally  leaves  all  his  old  friends 
behind  him,  some  of  the  meanest  of  them  ex« 
tepted,  who  may  perhaps  condescend  to  become 
his  dependents.  Nor  does  he  always  acquire 
new  ones ;  the  pride  of  his  new  conned^ions  is  as 
much  affronted  at  finding  him  their  equal,  as  that 
of  his  old  ones  had  been  by  his  becoming  their 
superior ;  and  it  requires  the  most  obstinate  and 
persevering  modesty,  to  atone  for  this  mortifica- 
tion to  both.  At  length  becoming  weary,  he 
is  so  much  provoked  by  the  sullen  and  suspi- 
cious pride  of  the  one,  and  by  the  saucy  contempt 

of 
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of  the  other,  that  he  treats  the  first  with  negleA, 
and  the  second  with  petulance ;  till  at  last,  grow- 
ing  habitually  insolent,  he  forfeits  the.  esteem  of 
all.*  If  the  chief  part  of  human  happiness  thus 
consists  in  the  consciousness  of  being  beloved,  as 
I  believe  it  does,  can  such  sudden  changes  of  for* 
tune  effeftually  contribute  to  present,  or  to  pro* 
spedive  felicity  ?  Or,  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  this  idea,  can  any  sensible  Pyrrhonist 
discover  any  thing  extraordinarily  alluring,  in 
mounting  and  galloping  over  the  disreputable 
road  of  infidelity  ? 

It  is  not,  believe  me,  enough  to  say,  we  should 
laugh  at  the  philosopher  who  disseminates  error, 
and  mischievously  propagates  libertinism.  While 
a  man  says  so,  he  may  lose  his  child  :  his  wife 
maybe  persuaded,  that  a  regard  to  her  matrimonial 
vow  is  ridiculous  simplicity :  his  steward  may 
be  satisfied  there  is  no  crime  in  cheating  him ; 
and  even  his  Prince  may  fancy  himself  a  terres- 
trial divinity,  and  that  aU  his  subjedb  are  neces- 
sarily his  slaves.  Preserving  a  distinft  and  unbror 
ken  view  on  this  incessantly  shifting  scene  of 
things,  you  will  find  this  sketch  is  not  an  over- 
charged one.  And  while  so  many  attempts  are 
made  to  render  irreligion  pleasing;  while  the 

most 
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most  lively  and  entertaining  things  are  continually 
said  in  favour  of  error  and  falsehood,  it  cannot 
be  altc^ether  unnecessary,  now  and  ihen,  to  ofier 
a  few  observations  which  may  eventually  interest 
us  in  fevour  of  truth  and  morality. 

*'Dignus  tibi  sis :  multos  reges,  si  ratio  te  rex- 
crit/'*  The  good  and  great,  says  Plato,  form, 
as  it  were,  the  jjundign  between  earth  and  hea- 
ven. And  thus  it  may  be  ako  affirmed,  there 
are  at  least  two  distindt  species  of  men  in  the 
world  :  those  who  in  death  are  destined  tp  obli- 

m 

vion  i  and  those  to  whom  gratitude  gives  an  eter- 
nal existence  :  the  one  literally  to  be  regarded  as 
.  the  children  of  humanity ;  the  other,  as  the  in- 
heritors  of  heaven.  Before  you  give  your  belief,- 
therefore,  examine  these  charaders.  Read  the 
texts  with  your  own  eyes,  and  in  your  own  judg- 
ment weigh  their  authority. 

In  the  article  even  of  fidelity,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say,  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  a  certain 
class  of  these  writers  to  be  very  pundlliously  scru- 
pulous. Poetry  is,  however,  natural  to  lively 
imaginations ;  nor,  consequently,  in  their  deduc- 
tions, can  they  be  supposed  over-abundantly  cor- 
rcft.     For  instance, .  great  applause  is  given  by 

them 
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them  to  those  ancient  I^islators,  who  were  aoli- 
citous  to  inculcate  the  dodrine  of  future  reward 
and  punishment,  and  who,  on  such  imposing 
premises^  instilled,  at  the  same  time,  with  reli* 
g^on,  the  principles  of  good  policy  and  good  man- 
ners. .  Yet,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  be  othcr-^ 
wise  than  inconsbtent,  they  almost,  in  the  same 
breath,  would  reprobate  the  same  dodrine  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  would  most  gladly  deny 
the  hope  of  future  happiness  to  us,  although  they 
would  gratefully  acknowledge  its  beneficial  ten- 
dency, to  others. 

It  would  seem  as  if  good  and  evil  were  not 
perfedly  well  understood  by  them ;  or  at  least, 
that  good  and  evil  were  not  generally  well  esti- 
mated. I  also,  in  my  turn,  indeed,  may  be 
mistaken.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  real  good 
is  permanent  and  unalterable ;  and,  as  it  fills  the 
mind  with  profound  tranquility  for  the  present, 
so  it  establishes  aA  entire  security  in  that  which 
is  to  come.  I  do  not  ^  at  the  same  time,  caU 
those  positive  blessings  which  are  called  such  be« 
cause  they  momentarily  stimulate  the  passions. 
•For  how  often  follow  in  their  train,  disgust,  tor- 
ment, and  remorse !  Kay,  almost  all  of  them 
are  accQmpa:nied  by  apprehension:  and,  when 
.we  fear  to  lose,  we  certainly'  cease  to  enjoy. 

There 


Therfe  have  been  men,  we  may  acknowledge, 
splendidly  wicked,  whose  endowments  have 
thrown  a  brightness  on  their  crimes ;  but  such 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  great  corruptors  of  the 
world,  and  their  remembrance  ought  no  more 
to  be  preserved,  than  the  art  of  murdering  with-- 
out  pain.*  Though  buoyed  up.  with  ihejSablc 
personal  complacency,  and  fancying  themselves 
invulnerable,  yet  these  very  men,  I  mean  as  au- 
thors, in  fad,  have  only  tjeen  dazzling  to  the 
siglit  of  common  apprehension ;  and  that  simply 
owing  to  the  glitter  of  a  few  well-turned 
phrases,  happily  conceived,  and  carefully  scattered 
through  whole  volumes  of  sophistiy, 

Tlie  pursuit  of  real  knowledge  is  glorious; 
and  he  who  does  not  desire  to  possess  it  is  not  a 
wise  man.  He,  on  the  contrary,  who  does  pos* 
sess  it,  and  does  not  feel  grateful,  is  unworthy  of 
the  treasure.  But  he  in  whom  it  abounds,  who 
is  enlightened  by  it,  and  yet  who  turns  it  to  the 
injury  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  of  all  charaders^ 
the  most  culpable,  and  the  least  entitled  to  in*- 
dulgence.  For,  how  inconsiderately  do  we'  i^ot 
see  men  suffering  themselves  to  be  hurried  down 
the  torrent ;  some  gaily  and  merrily,  some  gloo- 
mily and  wretchedly?  They  press  upon  thosef 

before 
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before  them,  and  are  in  their  turn  pressed  upon 
by  others.  Whence  they  come,  they  know  not ; 
whither  they  go,  they  care  not :  all  rush  on  as  they 
are  impelled  :  and  shall  the  able  hand  that  can 
guide,  lead  them  to  nothing  better  than  to  inex- 
tricable mbery  ? 

In  the  very,  best  of  the  various  systematic  ef- 
fusions of  imperious  philosophy,  I  can  find  no 
comfort ;  for  there  is  no  certainty.  Must  not 
continual  scepticism  occasion  continual  anxiety  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I  caiyiot  conceive  a  more  ago- 
nizing, or  a  more  settled  vexation,  than  that  of 
flying  from  doftrine  to  dodtrine,  the  puppet  of 
every  fantastic  Pyrrhonist :  this  morning  to  be 
a  Spinozaist ;  to-morrow,  a  Hobbite ;  and,  next 
day,  a  Leibnitzian  i  banded  about  in  an  eternal 
round  of  contradidtiojis,  and  never  likely  to  rest,^ 
excepting,  indeed,  in  a  wretched  and  deplorable 
apathy.  It  has  been  said,  that,  from  this  dis- 
astrous extirpation  of  moral  and  religious  certi- 
tude in  the  single  city  of  Paris,  thirteen  himdred 
suicides  have  been  committed  in  th^  course  of 
one  year,* 

Nothmg  is  more  favourable,  at  all  times,  to 
the  promulgation  of  extrava^nt  opinions^  thaa 

lofty 
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Id&y  generalties,  which  are  light  enough  to  pass 
into  vulgar  currency,  and  to  become  the  maxims 
of  a  popular  creed  :  for  nothii^  gratifies  passioa 
.  and  vanity  so  much,  as  to  be  taught  to  speak 
that  which  shall  receive  applause,  without  any 
effort  of  intelleft  ;  to  impose  silence,  without  any 
labour  of  confutation  ;  and  to  huve  knowledge^ 
without  the  drudgery  of  study,  or  the  plebciaa 
.  employment  of  the  understanding. 

Some  men,  we  know,  are  to  be  a6hiated  by 
.  shame,  who  arc  not  to  be  influenced  by  virtue. 
And  hence  honour,  true  or  false,  will  frequently 
speak  and  impel,  while  the  monitor  conscience 
rests  inadive,  or  is  in  a  state  of  complete  indif- 
ference. Hence,  consequently,  the  reason  why 
ccjrupting  the  morals  of  society,  and  particularly 
of  the  higher  orders  of  it,  is  peculiarly  injurious: 
for  manners  are  only  preserved  by  example ;  and 
example  must  origin&te  in  the  first  classes  of  a 
community/  The  greater  the  elevation  whence 
it  proceeds,  the  greater  undoubtedly  the  impress 
sion  it  makes.  Corruption  rarely  ascends.  Tlic 
many-headed  people  may  be  guilty  of  disorder ; 
but  that  disorder  is  easily  controuled ;  or,  from 
its  own  insignificancy,  wastes  itself  in  obscurity : 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  superior  ranks. 


It 
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Itlias^been  said,  that  a  soldier,  who  should 
manifest  timidity,  if  not  cowardice,  under  a  pusil- 
lanimous leader,  may,  when  led  on  by  a  hero,  be« 
come  a  prodigy  of  valour.  So  it  is  in  other  cases. 
And  thence  may  it  not  warrantably^  be  inferred, 
that  the  author,  who  sacrifices  virtue  to  caprice  or 
convenience,  and  who  seems  to  write  without  any 
jnoral  purpose  whatever,  even  the  licentiousness 
of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ;  for  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  writer  to  make  the  world,  if  possiUe, 
better;  and  justice  is  a  virtue  ind^)endent  c^ 
time  and  place.  Nor  is  the  giddy  libertine,  or 
the  dissipated  profligate,  in  any  respeA  so  bsoe-^ 
fill,  as  such  a  latitudinarian ;  for,  who  can 
commend,  or  what  apology  can  be  invented 
for  frigid  wickedness,  or  the  calm  malignity  of 
laboured  impiety?*  What  expression,  in  ^i^, 
can  be  too  severe  for  the  wantonness  of  him  who 
tortures  his  fancy,  and  ransacks  his  memory,  ooly 
to  leave  the  world  less  virtuous  than  he  found 
it;  or  that  he  may  intercept  the  hopes  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  ^read  snares  for  the  inno« 
cent  yet  unborn  ? 

On  the  contrary,  how  captivating  the  goadi^^ 
of  that  great  ability,  which  pleads  for  t^  vittuea 
of  humanity,  and  /which  rivets,  in  fascinating 

chains 
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chains  the  amiable  and  moral  ties  that  form  the 
blessings  of  well-regulated  communities :  how 
glorious  to  exercise  skill' for  the  benefit  of  others  ! 
Has  not  every  man  owed  much  to  those  who 
have  gone  before  him  ;  and  therefore  is  he  not 
bound  to  repay,  in  beneficent  adls,  the  kindness 
he  has  received  ? 

That  people,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a 
dissipated  life,  should  conceive  religion  a  diffi- 
cult,  or  even  an  unsatisfactory  or  unattainable 
state,  it  is  easy  to  believe.  That  they  should 
conceive  it,  however,  to  be  an  unhappy  state,  is 
the  consummation  of  their  error  and  their  mis- 
fortune. For,  that  a  rational  being  should  have 
his  uiiderstanding  enlightened ;  that  an  immorr 
tal  being  should  have  his  views  extended  and  en- 
larged ;  that  a  helpless  being  should  have  the 
promise  of  assistance ;  a  sinful  being,  the  pro- 
sped:  of  pardon  ;  or  a  fallen  one,  the  assurance  of 
'  restoration, — does  not  seem  a  probable  ground 
of  unhappiness ;  and,  on  any  other  subject,  such 
greasonii^  would  certainly  not  be  admissible.* 

But  I  shall  now  hasten  to  release  you  from  the 

consideration  of  speculations,  which  are  in  truth 

not  so  properly  calculated  for  you,  as  for  those 
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bvisy  a{id  idle  persons,  whose  tupe  and  t3ipug|it& 
^(e  wholly  engrossed  by  the  pui>Mits  {^  bimoc^ 
pleasure,  ambitioo,  and  luxury ;  w|io  topw,  dq- 
thing  of  religictn,  except  what  they  hai^  acdr 
der}tally  picked  up  by  desultory  coav^rsation,  or 
by .  superficial  reading,  and  which  i^  cpaceiv^ 
too  difficult  and  abstruse,  or,  morq  pypbably,,  too 
much  beneath  the  attention  of  the  intuitively  en- 
lightened undersmnding.  '  To  talk  tq  such, 
about  the  Christian  relii^oo,  wmH  W  to 
conyer$^  with  the  deaf  concerning  music,,  or  :witii 
the  blind  on  the  beauties  of  painting** 

Religious  morality  i&  npt»  fallow  ypw>  h  ia- 
shion.  The  labours  of  wise  and  pious  moD  ^re 
thrown  aside  as  obsolete  and  wt^arisooie^  Nay, 
should,  even  a  more  serious  dkpositloa  than  or-; 
dinary  happen  to  intervene,  some  middib  kind  o£ 
reading  is  found  out,  which  recommends  aomc 
half-vvay  state»  something  betMreen  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  suspondbg  the.mind»  \\)u^  Mafao-> 
med's  tomb,  between  earth  and  heaven  :  a  Jkind 
of  reading,  which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience, 
by  being  on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens 
their  fears  nor  alarms  thdtr  security.  B^^dfialing 
i^  general?^  it;  co)iies  home  to  the.bearts  of.nane^ 
It  9g}'eeably  represents  the  readers  to.  theqisdves, 

as 
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^  amiable  persons  -,  guilty,  indeed,  of  a  few 
l^ults ;  but  never  as  flagrant  3iniiers,  and  finally 
.deservingofpuniahmeot. 

But   uninformed  reason,   be  assured,  is  by 
no  means  sufficient.      And  hence,    the    least 
considerate  minds  ought  to  conclude,  it  may  be 
at  least  as  possible  for  diem  to  be  mistaken,  in 
disbelieving  Christianity,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  matter,  as  for  those  great  masters  of  reason 
and  erudition.  Bacon,  Newton,  Grotius,  Boyle, 
Locke,  Addison,  and  Euler,  to  be  deceived  in 
their  belief  of  Christianity  j  a  belief  to  which 
they  firmly  axlhered,  after  the  most  diligent  and 
critical  researches  into  the  authenticity  of  its  re- 
cords, the  completion  of  its  precedes,  the  sub- 
limity of  its  dodtrines,  the  purity  of  its  precepts, 
aod  tbe  aigumionts  of  its  adversaries ;  a  belief 
which  they  have  testified  to  the  world  by  their 
writings,   and  without  any  other  motive  than 
their  regard  for  truth,  axxi  their  anxious  solici- 
tude for  the  good  of  mankind.-* 

For  what  I  have  presumed,  by  my  little  mite, 
to  add  to  this  subje(^,  should  it  ever  have  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  into  the  good  company  of 
ihe  thoughtless  and  the  free-thinking,  they  will 

C  c  1  imme- 
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immediately  determine  it  to  have  been  ibc 
work  of  some  enthusiast ;  some  follower  oF 
Swedenborg  ;  some  visionary  or  some  madmaf>. 
But  you,  I  flatter  myself,  will  vindicate  me  on 
these  heads,  and  will  assure  them,  I  am  as  far  re- 
moved, as  any  man  living,  from  all  or  any  of 
these  charafters ;  that  I  once  even  might  have 
doubted  as  well  as  they ;  but  that  having  had  some 
leisure,  and  more  curiosity,  I  employed  them 
both  in  resolving  a  question  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  of  no  little  importance. 

And  now,  by  way  of  peroration,  but  in  words 
from  a  much  abler  pen  : — **  Your  objeftions  to 
revelation  may  benumerous,**  say  s  Bishop  Watson 
to  Mr.  GibboR;  **  you  may  find  fault  with  the 
account  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  creation 
and  the  fall :  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  water 
enough  for  an  universal  deluge ;  nor  room 
enough,  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  for  all  the  different 
kinds  of  aerial  and  terrestrial  animals :  you  may 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  command  for  sacrificing 
Isaac,  for  plundering  the  Egyptians,  and  for  ex- 
tirpating the  Canaanites:  you  may  find  fault 
with  the  Jewish  occonomy,  for  its  ceremonies^ 
its  sacrifices,  and  its  multiplicity  of  priests  :  you 
may  objedt  to  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  ; 
and  think  the  immoralities  of  David  a  fit  subje£b 

for 
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for  drwiatic  ridicule :  you  may  look  upon  the 
partial  promulgation  of  Christianity  as  an  insu- 
perable,  objeftion  to  its  truth;  and  waywardly 
reject  the  goodness  of  God  towards  yourself,  be* 
cause  you  do  not  comprehend  how  you  have  dc- 
served  it  more  than  others :  you  may  know  no- 
thing of  the  entrance  of  sin  and  death  into  the 
world,  by  one  man's  transgression ;  nor  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  dodrine  of  the  cross,  and  of 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ :  in  short,  if  vour 
mind  be  so  disposed,  you  may  find  food  for 
your  scepticism  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  every  appearance  of  nature  j  and  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  person  but  yourself  to 
clear  up  your  doubts.  You  must  j-ead,  and  you 
must  think  for  yourself;  and  you  must  do  both 
with  temper  and  care." 

« 

f*  Your  difficulties  with  respeft  to  revelation,** 
continues  the  same  manly  prelate,  **  mayhavefirst 
•  arisen  from  your  own  refleftion,  or  the  religious 
indifference  of  those  whom,  from  your  earliest, 
infancy,  you  have  been  accustomed  to  revere 
and  imitate*  Don^estic  irreligion  may  have 
made  you  a  willing  hearf  r  of  libertine  conver- 
sation; and  the  uniform  prejudices  of  the  world 
may  have  finished  the  business  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  left  .you  to  wander  through  life  with- 

C  c  3  out 
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out  a  principle  to  dircft  your  cdndud,  and  to 
die  without  hope«  I  am  far  from  wishing  you 
to  trust  the  word  of  the  clergy  for  the  truth  of 
your  religion  :  I  beg  of  you  only  to  examine  it 
to  the  bottom,  to  try  it,  to  prove  it,  and  not  to 
hold  it  fast  unless  you  find  it  good/'* 

♦  Letters  to  Gibbon « 
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IT  was  a  favourite  saying  with  a  grfeat  em- 
peror of  antiquity,  Remember  how  small  a  part 
you  are  of  the  universal  nature ;  how  small  a 
moment  of  the  whole  duration  is  appointed  for 
you^  and  how  small  a  part  you  are  of  the 
objeft  of  universal  fate,  or  Providence.  * 
**  Men,"  says  the  same  philosopher,  "  seek 
retirement  in  the  country,  on  the  sea  coasts, 
or  mountains ;  but  this  is  all,  in  faft,  super- 
fluous i  a  man  may,  any  hour  he  pleases,  retire 
into  himself;  and  no  where  will  he  find  a  place 
of  more  quiet  and  leisure,  than  in  his  own  soul." 

% 

This  emperor  was  a  wise  man  ;  and  his  obser- 
vation is  not  unlike  the  ingenious  I'^rcnch  re-  * 
mark.  That  those  who  depend  on  extrinsic  things 
on  the  merits  of  their  ancestors  for  example, 
may  be  said  to  search  at  the  root  of  the  tree  for 
those  fruits,  which  the  branches  alone  oug^t  { 

to  produce.  Before  you  get  into  the  pra<5ltce, 
however,  of  retiring  into,  thi^  snug  Kttk  iptemad 
loudoir^  let  me  recommend  to  you  not  to  be 

d;  c  4  over- 
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over-weeningly  satisfied  with  what  you  have  al- 
ready gained  &om  study,  or  even  from  specula- 
tion ;  not  to  become  the  determined  student^  or 
the  blind  admirer;  and  so  to  substitute  the 
knowledge  of  books  for  the  inquisitive  and  zni* 
mated  spirit,  in  which  those  very  books  most 
probably  originated. 

Curiosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
first  passion,  and  the  last ;  and  perhaps  always 
predominates  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  compre- 
hends all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  exhausts 
any  single  subjeft,  is  always  eager  for  new  inqui- 
ries ;  and  as  far  as  the  intelledual  eye  takes  in  a 
wider  prospeft,  it  must  be  gratified  with  variety, 
by  more  rapid  flights,  and  bolder  excursions ; 
nor  perhaps  can  there  be  proposed  to  those,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  in- 
quiry, a  more  powerful  incitement  to  any  under- 
taking, than  the  hope  of  filling  their  imagination 
with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts  and 
enlightening  their  reason.  How  readily  thus  are- 
terrors  and  apprehensions,  even  in  the  most  timid, 
to  be  dispersed  by  the  allurements  of  expeftation, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  hitherto  untasted  gratifica-^ 

tion ! , 

^  There 
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Them  are,  imked,  characters  possessing  little, 
if  any  thing,  toore  than  the  vis  inertia^  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  of  matter  ;  who  bav^ 
ifig  more  power  than  will,  constantly  excuse 
thraisdves  to  themselves,   by  the  supposition 
that  the  thing  is  impossible,  or  truly  not  worth 
the  trouble.     Greatness,  howevwr,  is  nothing 
more,  than  an  aggregate  of  little  things,  or,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  Arabian  proverb,  "  It  is  drop 
added  to  drop,  which  constitutes  the  ocean." 
All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which  we 
look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of  this 
kresistiBle  force  of  perseverance.     To  their  rea- 
son  and  spirit,  therefore,  men  should  add  the 
determination  of,  persisting  in  their  purposes. 
He,  who  would  gain  a  reputation,  superior  to 
the  names  hourly  swept  away  among  the  refuse 
of  fame,  should  acquire  the  art  of  sapping  what 
he  cannot  batter,  and  the  habit  of  vanquishing 
obstinate^  resistance  by  obstinate  attacks.* 

Time  is  the  wise  man's  estate:  an  estate, 
which  will  produce  nothing  without  cultiva- 
tion, but  which  will  always  abundantly  repay 
the  labours  of  industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
tensive desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie 
waste  by  negligence.     That  which  is  inevitably 

appropriated 

♦  Dr.  Johnson. 
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appropriated  to  the  denmands  of  miture^  or  irre* 
smibly  engrossed  by  the  tyranny  ^  cusimx%  is, 
in  truth,  very  considerable.  Add  cberdbm  we 
should  always  recoiled^  thn  be  who  runs  agkiusc 
time,  has  aii  antagonist  not  sut:^e&  to  casliai^ 
ties. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  he  long,  'ooghe 
to  awaken  every  man  to  an  aftive  prosccwimv 
of  whate^ei  he  is  desirous  to  perform.  At  the 
sdme  t\iM,  it  is  as  clear,  that  no  diligence  is  aty>* 
solutely  certain  of  success,  and  that  death  naay 
imeroept  the  swiftest  career.  B\it,  he  who  is 
^en  cut  off  in  the  execution  of  an  hon^sc  tfrtfder- 
taking,  has  at  feast  the  hm^our  of  failing  in  hHi 
rafik5 :  he  has  fought  the  battle^  though  he  l>a5 
missed  the  viAory. 

And  here  you  ftiust  pardon  me  for  making  an 
abrupt  application  ;  and  as  we  are  drawing  to  a 
close,  for  making  that  application  immediately 
*  to  yourself.  Nor,-  indeed,  is  it  possible  for  you 
to  do  otherwise  ;  for  do  I  not  know  that'  you 
have  well  followed  up  the  phri  yoa  had  pre- 
scribed to  yourself,  and  that  you  are  now  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  us,  as  the  youtig  bee  to  the 
fiarent  hive^  loaded  with  the  choicest  and  me«r 
Careful  seleAion  of  the  sweets  of  the  various 

climes 
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.  ^mes  ybu  hate  visked.  Forgive  the  embu* 
siasmy  brat  ha»r  often  do  I  not  p'i£hire  you  to  tny-* 
self  seated  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  high* 
est  Alps ;  thei^  breathing  a  serene  air ^  elevated 
above  all  low  and  terrestrial  affe&ions ;  disen« 
gagl»)  almost^  as  it  were^  from  matter^  and  for 
the  moment  rid  of  the  vexation  and  torment  of 
buman  extra viigaocy.  At  other  times  I  can  fsmcy 
you  contemplating  a  dance  of  deatb^  or  smiling 
ac  the  shadowy  existence,  or  boisterous  nothing-* 
ness^  of  nations.  Do  you  not  remember. the 
cottages  of  the  undoubted,  and  now  only  real- 
deioendants  of  the  old  Romans,  those  masters. 
df  the  universe^  stuck  up  like  bird  cages,  on 
Mont  Pilate,  near  Lucerne  >  Or  the  still  more 
illustrious  dwellings  of  the  peo{de  of  Gersau,  the 
smallest  republic,  without  doubt,  in  the  world  ? 
A  territory  only  two  leagues  long,  and  one  league 
wide ;  and  yet  possessed  of  its  independeiit  ma- 
gistrates, its  landamman,  its  council  of  regency, 
Hs  courts  of  justice,  and  its  troops. 

But  la  dattse  des  m^rti,  at  ^asil,  must,  I  am 
certain,  as  often  as  it  recurs  to  yovir  memory^ 
set  the  whole  machine  of  philosophy  at  work. 
But  no  matter.  The  origin  of  this  ,dance  was 
curious.  In  many  churches  of  France,  there 
was  an  ancient  shew  or  mimickry,  in  which  all 
I  ranks 
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ranks  of  life  were  personated  by  tbeeccksiafitkisy 
who  all  danced  together,  and  disappeared  one 
after  another ;  it  was  called,  Dance  Maccabre.^ 
This  sort  of  spiritual  masquerade  was  almost 
universally  celebrated  in  churches.  A  dance  of 
death  seems  eyen  to  be  alluded  to  in  £ngU$h 
verse,  so  early  as  Pierce  Plownaan's  Visions,, 
written  about  1350.  "Death  cai»e  driving 
after  and  al  to  dust  pashed  kyngs  and  kaisara, 
kn^hts  and  popes."  -f-  The  dance  of  death 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  invented, 
by  Holbein,  is  different  from  this,  though 
founded  in  the  same  idea.  It  was  painted) 
by.Holbeb,  at  Basils  in  1543  :  but  it  appeared 
much  earlier.  It  was  in  public  buildings  it 
Minden,  in  Westphalia,  so  early  as  1383  ;  at 
Lubec,  in  1463  ;  and  at  Dresden,  m  1534. :}; 

* 

And  arc  we  not,  at  times,  all  visionary  ?  No 
man  will  be  found,  in  whose  mind  airy  Docion^ 
do  not  sometimes  tyrannize,  and  force  him  to 
roam  beyond  the  limits  of  sober  probability. 
He  who  once  rejolves  upon  ideal  discoveries, 
seldom  searches  long  in  vain.  It  is  not  every 
one,  however,  as  the  poet,  who,  with  **  bis 
eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,  can  glance,  from 

heavea 

*  Supp.  Du  Cangc,  f  Warton. 
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heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven.*' 
Wc  are,  many  of  us,  too  mudx  children  of 
the  clod.  The  ostrich  is  a  bird,  but  it.  moves 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  faster  than  the  camel. 

We  can  never,  in  truth,  thoroughly  know  our- 
selves, until  we  put  our  faculties  to  some  triaL 
No  man  can  form  a  jtist  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  by  inaftive  speculatidns ;  I  would  say 
then,  have  confidence  in  the  abilities  you  aic 
master  of.  For,  it  tnay  be  no  less  dangerous  to 
claim,  op  certain  occasions,  too  little,  than 
too  much.  There  is  always  something  cap-^ 
tivating  in  spirit  and  intrepidity,  (propensities, 
indeed,  widely  different  from  presuming  impu* 
dence)  to  which  we  often  yield,  as  to  a  resist* 
less  power ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expert  the 
confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  dis- 
trusts himself.  *  Aristotle,  if  you  remember, 
names  Fortitude  the  first  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, as  that  without.which  no  other  virtue  caa- 
steadily  be  praAised;  and  he  was  right.  It 
should,  however,  have  been  added,  that  Pru- 
dence and  Justice  should  have  a  co-ordbate 
sort  of  authcwrity  ;  since,  without  Prudence,  For- 
titude is  mad ;  and  without  Justice,  it  is  mis- 

chievous. 

Now 

*  Johnson. 
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How  frequently  do  we  see  that  tnan,  diDUgh, 
SIS  a  rational  bebg,  he  has  thou^t  fit  to  stf }e 
himself  the  lord  of  the  cueadotiy  is  yet  the 
voluntary  dsfvc  of  prejudice  and  custom  ;  the 
most  general  opinions  being  often  the  most  ab- 
surd,  and  the  prevailing  principles  of  aftioa 
the  tuost  ridiculous  !  Reason,  in  diese  in- 
stances, may  of  cotfrse  be  supposed  over- 
borne by  the  importunity  of  appetite ;  the  fu- 
ture being  universally  sacrificed  to  the  present, 
and  hope  renounced  for  possession.  But  is  it 
not  strange,  that  one  man  should  be  immor- 
talised as  a  God,  and  another  put  to  detfch 
as  a  felon,  for  adtions  which  have  the  same  mo- 
tive, and  the  same  tendency  ?  The  story  of  a 
robber  or  a  murderer  raises  our  indignation. 
This  is  inevitable  :  and  on  some  occasions,  of 
dreadful  aggravation,  we  could  almost  become 
the  executioners.  But  how  is  it  that  we  follow 
a  warrior  in  the  path  of  slaughter  with  horrid 
complacency  ?  and  although  we  hear  of  his  de-*- 
luging  the  peaceful  fields  of  industrious  simpli^ 
city  with  blood,  and  leaving  them  desolate  to  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  we  yei  talk  of  him  with 
praise  ?  In  fair  and  honest  comparisan,  there 
can  be  no  dl&rence  between  the  conqueror  and 
the  robber ;  or  if  there  be,  it-  certainly  may 
be  given  in  favour  of  the  latter,   who  may 

be 
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be  bighljf  x^rimlnal  towards  one  or.two ;  whereas 
the  fpn^fy  aq  Alf  xander^  a  Cssar^  or  a  Charles 
^IL  for  ii^staace^  is  the  remorseless  destroyer  of 
0)illiQ|)s«  How  then  would  the  conqueror's 
^eedSy  in  equity,  st^qd  in  the  order  of  retributive 
^Mioiation  ?  He  must  unquestionably  be  pro^ 
nounged  deserving  of  punishment,  in  the  pro* 
pprjciod)  of  millions  to  one.  Where  is  the  mighty 
difference  between  these  charadlers,  also,  in  other 
^espeAs  ?  Alexander,  we  are  told,  gave  proof 
bf  bi9  grea,tness  of  mind  by  his  contempt  of 
danger.  At>d  shajl  we  not  say  the  same  of  the 
bi^hw^yman,  who,  unsupported  and  unaided  by 
a  p^lanx,  ventures  to  tlic  field  alone,  and  de<* 
pends  upon  his  own  single  nerve,  in  the  Strugs 
gles  he  is  certain  to  encounter  ? 

That  massacre,  with  all  its  direful  sind  oon* 
omitant  woes,  should  be  deserving  of  honour, 
is  as  inscrutable  a  mystery  as  any  that  has  per*- 
plexed  reason,  and  as  gross  an  absurdity  as  any 
that  has  disgraced  it.  It  would  almost  incline 
one  to  believe,  that  whatever  interest  we  may 
have  ia  knowing  ourselves,  we  yet,  perhaps, 
know  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  every  thing  else, 
thap  we  do  of  the  phsenomena  of  human  nature. 
Let  us  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  th^ 
\,        /•  .   though 
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though  ambition,  the  love  of  personal  cmbcnce, 
and  the  desire  of  fame,  have  too  frequently  led 
to  the  commission  of  crimes^  yet  they  have  oftea 
engaged  men  in  pursuits,  which  have  advanta- 
geously drawn  forth  many  of  the  first  qualities 
of  the  human  charaften  I  am  far,  therefore, 
from  insisting .  upon  a  contempt  of  glory  as  an 
article  of  wisdom.  It  is  noble  to  labour  well  ia 
the  public  cause.  The  charadteristic  of  honour- 
able men  is,  to  acquit  themselves  well  in  every 
condition ;  in  the  field,  in  the  court,  or  in  the 
village  ;  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  private  retreat* 
But  if  they  afTedl:  any  particular  station,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  that,  in  which  theii;  adions  may  be 

.  rendered  most  extensively  beneficial.  It  is,  if 
I  mistake  not,  then,  an  unfailing  and  uni- 
versal axiom^  that  "  pride  is  abjedt  and  mean/' 
Nothing  in  reality  can  *be  great  which  is  not 
right ;  and  nothing  which  reason  condemns^ 
can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  hunian 
mind.  Thus  the  utmost  excellence  at  which 
^umanity  can  arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determi- 
nate pursuit  of  virtue,  without  regard  to  present 

'  danger  or  advantage;  an  habitual  appeal  to 
everlasting  justice,  and  an  unwearied  elevatioo 
of  the  intelleftual  eye  to  the  reward  which  per- 
severance only  can  obtain* 

Gaming 
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Gaming  with  the  honest  sentiments  of  the 
hearty  I  need  not  say  to  you,  is  worse  than 
gaming,  bad  as  it  is,  with  the  money  of  the 
pocket.  It  may  make  a  very  bad  man  of  a  very 
*  good  one^  Who  knows  the  length  to  which  an 
habitual  depravity  may  lead  ?  Are  the  modes 
of  excellence  so  well  settled  by  time  and  place^ 
as  that  men  may  be  heard  boasting  In  one  street, 
what  they  would  anxiously  conceal  in  another  ? 
The  grounds  of  scorn  and  esteem,  the  topics 
of  praise  and  satire  are  varied  according  tP 
the  several  virtues  or  vices^  which  the  course 
of  bur  lives  has  disposed  us  to  admire  or  abhor. 
But  is  he  who  is  solicitous  for  real  dignity,  to  be 
limited  by  locM  reputation  ?  Hypocrisy,  for 
instance,  at  one  end  of  the  town,  is  very  different 
from  hypocrisy  at  the  other.  The  one  kind 
of  hypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vici- 
ous than  he  really  is;  the  other,  to  appear 
more  virtuo\is.  But,  how  contemptible  in  both 
cases  !  that  a  man  shall  not  only  endeavour  to 
deceive  the  world,  but  that  he  shall  also  endea^^ 
vour  to  deceive  himself?  That  he  shall  strive 
to  believe  he  is  more  virtuous  than  he  really  is ; 
an^  cither  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  even  mis- 
take his  vices  for  virtues  ? 

VOL,  VI.  D  d  I  have 
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I  have  not  the  prcsumptiQii)  for  I  am  con- 
vinced it  U'ould  be  an  attempt  of  desperate  har- 
tlihood,  to  venture  upon  the  vast,  if  hot  imprac- 
ticable design  of  mending  the  world.  Yet)  to 
make  the  best  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ; 
to  fiH  up  the  measure  of  our  own  adual>  par- 
ticular, and  individual  duties ;  and  to  take  carc^ 
the  age,  at  least,  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  our 
having  been  cast  into  it,  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  the  bare  diifVate  of  probity,  and  not  a  ro- 
mantic flight  of  imaginary  perfedion. 

Fashion  makes  men,  as  sovereigns  make  pieces 
of  money.  It  gives  them  what  value  it  pleases  5 
and  in  course  they  are  received  into  currency. 
But,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  unless  the 
standard  be  just,  can  be  deemed  of  intrinsk: 
estimation  For  the  wisest  purposes,  un- 
doubtedly, there  has  been  impressed  upoa 
the  human  mind  a  taste  for  variety ;  and  life 
would  be  certainly  altogether  insipid  without  it. 
We  all  In  truth  feel,  that  unalloyed  happiness 
does  not  dwell  upon  earth,  and  that  we  wander 
to  and  fro  in  a  vale  of  darkness.  The  human 
understanding  being  deluded  with  shadows, weare 
often,  in  attempting  even  the  pursuit  of  an  objeft 
of  science,  unexpectedly  stopped  in  our  inqui- 

rfcs ; 
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rics ;  some  stern>  impervious  difficulties  present 
themseWes ;  and  what  we  ardently  followed^  we 
at  length  find  melts  into  utter  illusion* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  let  us  not  deny, 
tbac  we  are  happier  than  we  in  general  fancy 
ourselves  to  be.  Those  men  are  com* 
monly  esteemed  the  happiest,  whose  desires  are 
most  frequently  gratified.  But,  if  in  reality  a 
passion  for  what  they  desire,  ^nd  a  continued 
fruition,  were  alone  requisite  to  happiness,  man- 
kind, for  the  n>o$t  parr,  would  have  reason  to 
complain  of  their  lot.  What  they  call  their  en- 
joyoKnts  are  generally  momentary  j  and  the  ob- 
ject of  sanguine  expedtation,  when  obtained,  np 
loDger  continues  to  occu  py  t he  mind .  Alexander 
.wepf  when  he  reached  the  Indian  ocean :  a  new 
passion  succeeded  ;  and  the  imagination,  as  be- 
fore, became  intent  on  a  distant  felicity. 

Our  memory  of  the  past,  and  our  feeling  oi 
the  present,  we  are  told,  are  equally  subjeds  of 
dislike  and  pleasure.  *  But  this  conclusion, 
like  many  others,  though  drawn  from  our  sup- 
posed knowledge  of  causes,  does  not  correspond 
with  experience.      In  every  corner.  In  every 

Dd  2  hamlet, 
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hamlet,  in  every  field,  the  greater  number  of 
persons  we  meet  carry  an  aspeft  that  is  cheerful 
or  thoughtless,  indilfferent,  composed,  busy,  or 
animated.  The  labourer  whistles  at  his  team^ 
and  the  mechanic  is  at  ease  in  his  calling  ;  the 
frolicsome  and  gay  feel  a  series  of  lively  plea* 
sures ;  even  they,  who  complain  of  the  miseries 
of  human  life,  when  intent  on  their  argument, 
escape  from  their  sorrows,  and  find  a  tolerable 
pastime  in  proving  that  men  are  unhappy,* 

We  atjVise  ourselves  by  falling  into  mistakes 
in  the  choice  of  our  objefts.  We  look  abroad 
for  a  happiness,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  qualities  of  the  heart.  We  think  ourselves 
deperidekt  upon  accidents,  and  are  therefore  kept 
in  suspfence  and  solicitude.  We  think  ourselves 
dependent  on  the  will  of  other  men,  and  arc 
therefore  servile  and  timid.  We  aft,  in  shore, 
as  if  to  preserve  ourselves  were  to  retain  our 
weakness  and  perpetuate  our  sufferings.  We 
charge  the  ills  of  a  distempered  imagination,  and 
a  corrupt  heart,  to  the  account  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  to  whom  we  refer  the  pangs  of  our 
disappointment  or  malice ;  and  while  we  foster 
our  misery^  are  surprised  that  the  care  of  our- 
selves 

♦  Fergusons 
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selves  is  attended  with  no  .better  effefts.  But, 
he  who  remembers  that  he  is  by  nature  a  ratio- 
nal being  and  a  member  of  society,  that  to  pre- 
serve  himself  is  to  preserve  his  reason,  and  to 
preserve  the  best  feelings  of  his  heart,  will  en- 
counter with  none  of  these  inconveniences ;  and 
in  the  care  of  himself  will  find  subjeds  only  of 
(atisfadion  and  triumph,* 

Man,  on  all  points,  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
just.  He  owes  it  ta  himself,  and  he  owes 
it  to  the  world.  Admiration  is  a  very  short- 
lived passion,  which  immediately  decays  upon 
growing  familiar  with  its  objed:,  unless  it 
be  fed  by  new  attradtions,  and  kept  alive  by  a 
perpetual  succession.  And  thus,  on  our  most 
pressing  occasions,  although  we  are  in  some  de- 
gree obliged  to  lean  upon  others,  we  yet  in  the 
definitive  arrangement  -must  look  to  reason,  and 
to  reason  only  in  ourselves^ 

There  is  a  term  upon  which  we  are  not 
well  agreed,  I  mean  luxury.  It  is  some- 
times employed  to  signify  a  manner  of  life, 
which  we  think  necessary  to  civilization  2^nd 
even  to  happiness;     It  is  in  our  panegyric  of 

D  d  3  polished 
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polished  ages,  the  parent  of  arts,  the  suf^rt  of 
commerce,  'and  the  mhiister  of  national  great- 
ness and  opulence.  It  is  in  our  censure  of  de* 
generate  manners,  the  source  of  corruption,  and 
the  presage  of  national  declensioa  and  ruin.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  admired,  and  it  is  blamed  i  it  is 
treated  as  ornamental  and  useful ;  and  it  is  pro* 
scribed  as  a  vice. 

Every  one  exclaims  against  the  luxury  of 
the  present  times,  jvidging  more  favour- 
ably of  the  past ;  as  if  what  is  luxury  at 
present,  would  cease  to  be  luxury  when  it  be- 
comes customary.  A  French  writer  thus  holds 
every  sort  of  food  to  be  luxury,  but  raw  flesh 
and  acorns ;  and  every  sort  of  covering  to  be 
luxury,  but  bear's  skins.  According  to  this  de- 
finition, the  plough,  the  spade,  the  loom,  are  aU 
of  them  instruments  of  luxury,  Let  every  man 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  his  own  thoughts;  but 
in  common  apprehension,  I  must  think,  luxury 
can  only  imply  a  faulty  excess.  Will  you  agree 
with  HoUii^shed,  for  example,  that  drinking 
glasses  are  an  article  of  abominable  luxury ;  or 
that  a  house,  adorned  with  fine  piftures  or  sta- 
tues, is  an  imputation  on  the  proprietor  ? 

The 
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Thd  most  violent  declaimers  against  luxury 
cannot,  I  should  appri^hend,  affirm,  that  bread  is 
a  pernicious  luxury  j  or  th^t  dwelling-bouses, 
more  capacious  than  those  originally  built,  or 
broad  and  airy  streets,  ought  to  be  condemned 
as  luxury,  seeing  tjiey  contribute  as  much  to 
cheeriul^ess  as  tg  health/ 

Man  cor^ists  of  soul  and  body,  so  intimately 
conne(5ted,  that  the  one  cannot  be  at  ease,  while 
the  other  sniffers.  In  order  to  hs^ve  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sanOy  therefore,  it  is .  necessary  to  study 
the  temperament  of  both.  Bodily  health  sup- 
ports the  mind;  and  nothing,  tends  more  to  sup- 
port the  body  than  cheerfulness.  Much  mo- 
tion and  bodily  exercise  tend  to  make  us  ro« 
bust;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mind  is 
starved.  Much  reading  and  reiiedtion  foftify 
the  mind  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  body  is 
starved.  Nor  is  this  all,  excess  in  either  is  de* 
strudion  to  both;  for  exercise,  too  violent, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  wears  the  machine. 
Whatever  is  innocent,  then,  and  can  be  at- 
tained, is  demonstrably  of  advantage  to  both 
body  and  mind, 

Excess  punishes  itself^  as  much  as  it  is  pu- 
blished by  the  condemnation  of  good  sense*     In 
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the  grandest  palace,  the  master  occupies  not  a 
greater  space  than  his  meanest  domestic ;  and  be 
brings  to  his  most  sumptuous  feast,  perhaps,  less 
appetite  than  any  of  his  guests*  But  yet,  one 
would  not  wish  that  men  should  be  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  never  emerge  from  a  state,  cer- 
tainly, little  better  than,  brutal  barbarity.  And 
one  thing  more,  and  that  of  very  considerable  con- 
sequence, is  further  to  be  recoUefted,  that  dur- 
ing aU  the  cry  against  refinement  of  manners,  it 
is  the  poor  who  praftise  the  arts,  and  the  rich 
who  pay  for  them. 

The  casuist,  for  the*  most  part,  considers  the 
pradlice  of  his  own  age  and  condition  as  a  stand- 
ard for  mankind.  If  in  one  age  or  condition, 
he  condemn,  the  use  ef  a  coach ;  in  another  he 
would  have  no  less  censured  the  wearing  of  shoes. 
The  modes  of  youth  are  a  subjed  of  censure  to 
the  old  i  and  the  modes  of  the  last  age,  in  their 
turn,  are  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  flippant  and 
the  young.  Of  this  there  is  not  always  a  better 
account  to  be  given,  than  that  the  old  are  dis-* 
posed  to  be  severe,  and  the  young  to  be  merry. 
And  thus,  whether  a  man  sleep  on  a  bed  of  straw, 
or  tumble  on  a  bed  of  down ;  tread  uppn  a  car* 
pet,  or  plant  his  foot  on  the  ground  1  while  the 
fnind  either  retains,  or  has  lost '  its  penetration^ 

and 
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and  its  vigour^  and  the  heart  its  affeftion  to 
mankind,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in  these  accidental 
circumstances  for  the  distinctions  of  virtue  and 
vice..  The  polished  citizen  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  with  weakness  for  wearing  a  fur,  in  which, 
perhaps,  some  savage  was  dressed  before  him. 
Vanity  is  not  distinguished  by  a  ly  species  of 
dress..  It  is  betrayed  by  the  Indian  in  the  phaH- ' 
tastic  assortment  of  his  plumes,  his  shells,  and 
his  beads.  Its  proje6ts  in  the  woods,  a^d  in  the 
town,  are  the  same.  In  the  one  it  seeks,  with 
the  visage  bedaubed,  tatowed,  and  with  teeth 
artificially  stained,  for  that  admiration,  which  it 
courts,  in  the  other,  with  a  gilded  equipage,  and 
Jiveries  of  state. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary,  to  root 
out  any  perverseness  in  our  opinions,  than  mix- 
.  ing  with  persons  of  countries,  ages,  and  occupa- 
tions, different  from  gur  own.  And  the  neces- 
sity of  this  free  conversation,  to  open  and  im- 
prove the  mind,  is  most  evident  from  the  con- 
sequences which  always  follow  a  negleft  of  it. 
The  prejudiced  and  intemperate  partizan,  who 
has  not  been  weaned  from  his  illiberal  attach- 
ment to  particular  principles,  is  always  weak 
enough  to  imagihe  every  man  of  a  different  way 

of 
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of  thinking  a  blockhead,  a  fool,  or  a  knave.  To 
what  other  cause  is  it  that  we  owe  the  rough  coun- 
try squire,  whose  ideas  are  wholly  bent  on  guns, 
horses,  and  game,  and  who  has  every  tiling 
about  him  of  a  piece  with  his  diversions?  Look 
at  him  at  hon^e.  His  hall  must  be  adorned 
with  antelope's  heads,  inistead  of  busts  and  mar- 
bles J  and  in  the  room  of  good  piftyres,  you 
must  have  prints  of  the  inost  famous  hunters 
and  racers.  All  his  doors  must  open  and  slmt 
with  the  feet  of  animajs ;  and  even  the  buttons 
of  his  clothes  qiust  be  impressed  with  th^  figures 
of  dogs,  foxes,  and  $t^, 


To  this  absurd  praftice  of  cultivating  pfily 
one  set  of  ideas,  and  shutting  ourselves  out,  as  it 
were,  from  any  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  I  ia  owing  that  narrowness  of  ipind,  which 
has  infected  the  conversation  of  certain  classes, 
with  all  the  insipidity  of  common  place  ex- 
pressions I  madp  roughness  the  characteristic  of 
this  or  that  order  of  society,  apd  produced  the 
most  fatal  consequences  in  politics  and  religion. 
It  is  not,  however,  impossible  to  see  the  pro- 
found philosopher,  and  the  accomplished  man, 
step  froni  his  study,  where  he  has  pass^  days 
and  Qights  in  the  deepest  contemplation,  to  as- 
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sume  an  aftive  part  in  the  government  of  his 
country.  This  is  a  sight  worthy  to  be  admired, 
and  is  in  every  sefase  deserving  of  imitation. 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind  -,  the  variety 
of  knowledge  accumulated  by  industry ;  the 
sources  whence  science  hath  probably  originat-_ 
ed;  inquiries  concerning  these,  surely, 'are  ob- 
jefts  of  as  beneficial,  and  as  laudable  pursuit,  a$ 
the  sports  of  the  field,  or  the  sauntering  up  and 
down  in  the  listlessness  of  perpetual  ennui4  Not 
thatman,inanysituation,  should  be  debarred  from, 
the  delights  of  recreation.  Amusement  is  one  of 
the  prime  ingredients  of  human  felicity.  At  the 
same  time,  in  amusements  it  cannot  be  denied, 
there  are  both  distinctions  and  degrees. 

Ponderouspolitics  are  the  daily, the  almost  neces- 
sary food  of  Englishmen.  We  claim,  in  imagi*-. 
nation,  to  hold  the  balance  of  the  world.  Here, 
say  we  to  one  nation,  stop  your  vast  conquests; 
here,  say  we  to  another,  give  up  your  fierce  ra- 
vages. But  should  not  many  of  us,  at  least,  be 
equally  wise,  were  we  less  mindful  of  others,  and 
a  little  more  attentive  to  ourselves  ?  As  one, 
however,  belonging  to  certainly  not  the  least 
celebrated  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  rank  in 

•    the 
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the  community,  you  are  now  shortly  to  take 
an  aftive  part  in  the  service  of  your  coun- 
try. Among  the  variously  regulated  people 
of  Europe,  you  have  found  an  infinite  deal 
to  be  admired.  You  have  not  visited  them, 
to  cbntemplate  alone,  or  superciliously  to 
make  merry  with  customs  which  may  have 
been  new  to  you,  but  you  have  studied  them 
for  your  instrudion.  You  have  benefited  by 
their  knowledge  and  improvements.  And,  in 
short,  you  have  taught  your  mind  to  perceive 
that  the  spirit  of  science,  an(}  the  energy  of  ^  vir- 
tue, are  in  no  manner  confined  to  any  particular 
place  or  time, 

The  real  friend  of  man  never  calculates  na-* 
tional  happiness  from  the  exteriors  of  a  few. 
He  judges  from  the  general  and  internal  welfare  of 
the  many.  For  though  the  rich  man  may  appear 
to  dissipate  his  days  in  enviable  felicity ;  it  yet 
is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  the  more  numerous, 
and  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  society  is  in  a 
situation  of  comfort  and  content.  The  contrary 
is  too  frequently  the  case :  and  it  is  verified 
by  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  all  nations, 
that  where  the  greatest  fortunes  have  been 
observed,  there  have  always  been '  traced  the 
greatest  indigence  s  and  that  where  the  rich  have 

shewn 
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shewn  themselves  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
there  have  invariably  been  found  the  greatest  in- 
stances of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  extremes  of  wealth  and  want  unavoidably 
occasion  misery.  A  people  may  be  happy, 
where  there  are  no  great  riches,  nor  an  abundance 
leven  of  what  we  call  comforts.  But  when  one 
sees,  as  in  too  many  parts  of  the  world,  an  excess 
of  riches;  palaces  of  marble,  costly '  equipages, 
superb  cabinets  of  superfluities ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  lower  orders  in  rags,  starving,  diseased, 
and  almost  without  a  hovel  to  shelter  their  de- 
fenceless heads,  here,  he  must  say,  there  is  misery; 
and  here,  hiunanity,  consequently,  would  call 
for  a  reform.  For  tell  me,  is  it  possible,  that 
the  oppressed  peasantry,  for  instance,  of  some 
parts  of  Germany,  of  Denmark  and  of  Russia, 
can  be  said  to  be  in  the  condition  they  ought  to 
be?  Or  when  ranging  through  the  beautiful 
palaces  of  Genoa;  and  enchanted,  as  it  were, 
by  the  magnificence  of  La  Strada  Nuova,  and 
La  Strada  Balbi ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  stun- 
ned by  the  clamours  of  loathsome  beggars,  and 
want  in  its  most  hideous  forms ;  say,  can  the 
heart  here  assent  to  the  enormous  disproportion 
between  the  affluent  and  the  poor  ? 

Rome 
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Rome, likewise,  is  a  most  interesting  city,whe* 
thcrclassically  or  clerically  considered .  But  would 
it  teem  with  less  glory,  were  it  a  little  more  pro- 
dudtive  of  industry  and  virtue  ?  Ability  and  wis- 
dom, all  will  acknowledge,  have  not  abandoned 
Italy.     Nor  are  statues,  columns,  pidures,  and 
mosaics,   the  only  valuable  things  remaining  tt> 
the  mistress  of  the  world.    In  this  one  city^ 
however,  (and  its  population  is  scarcely  a  sixth 
of  either  London  or  Paris)  there  arc  more  thaa 
seven  hundred  asylums.      And  in  the  kingd<Hii 
of  Naples,  I  have  been  confidendy  assured,  and 
that  from  an  authority  I  cannot  doubt,  that -at 
least  five  thousand  assassinations  are  annually 
committed. 

It  is  unaccountable,  whence  stabbing  should 
thus  charadberisrically  appertain  to  this  coun- 
try of  Italy.  Nor  do  I  particularly  speak  of  it 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  as  it  has  always  been. 
From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Roman  history, 
5uch  bloody  footsteps  are  to  be  traced.  Roman 
writers,  or  writers  dependent  upon  Roman  libe- 
rality, have  not  given  us  all  the  truthuponthc  sub- 
jed.  Nor  would  a  modern  Italian  annalist  ventuie , 
CO  consign  the  names  of  his  contemporaries  to  pos- 
terity as  assassins.  But,  did  not  Romulus  mur- 
der 
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dfer  his  brother  Remus  ?  And  did  not  the  senate 
mvrder  Romulus  ?  From  Virginia^  the  Gracchi, 
tlie  murders  of  Sylla,  and  various  other  mas- 
sacres, to  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  Augustan  triumvirate,  and  the 
almost  endless  list  of  atrocities  of  the  emperors 
and  the  generals,  the  bloody  knife  as  decidedly 
appears  to  have  been  an  appenage  of  the  impe* 
rial  city,  as  the  eagle  or  the  fasces* 

• 

Nor  are  many  others  of  the  Aj^ennine  pro- 
vinces, at  all  behind  hand  with  their  ances- 
tors. The  Tuscans,  however,  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  description.  No  people  oh  earth  are 
better  disposed  than  the  Tuscans ;  they  are  ho- 
nest, and  they  are  unaddidred  to  revenge.  The 
late  Gmnd  Duke,  Leopold  II.  found  the  meam 
of  re<5tifying  the  prevalency  of  cert  am  disorderly 
practices  which  his  subjedts  had  in  commoa 
with  their  ne^hbours,  and  that  too  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  extraordinary  system  of  his 
mother  Maria  Theresa,  who  at  one  time,  at  Vi- 
enna, established  Ufi  Tribunal  Special  de  Ckasteti^ 
In  the  Papal,  and  in  the  Neapolitan  domi- 
nions, there  is  a  blind  confidence  in  the  ejtter- 
nals  of  religion.  There  unjust  men,  even  the 
most  guilty  wretches,  dare  flatter  themselves  iu 

the 
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the  hope,  that  they  can  corrupt  their .  God  tl)r 
presents,  and  that  they  can  deceive  him  by  the 
semblance  of  piety.  Nor  is  this  superstitioti 
likely  to  be  soon  eradicated^  Ex-votos,  and 
costly  ^fts,  are  readily  dealt  out }  nor  are  they 
attended  with  such  personal  difSculty,  as  the 
undeviating  pradice  of  real  virtues. 

.  Recoiled  the  Tabulae  Votiva  of  the  Pa- 
g2in  Romans,  on  which  were  represented  tlje 
evil,  the  danger,  or  the  sidcness  to  which 
the  supplicant  had  been  exposed,  Horace,  in 
particular,  gives  a  shipwrecked  mariner  very 
busily  at  work  on  the  subjed  of  his  escape. 
Yet  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  absurdities,  any  thing  so  absurd 
as  that  extravagancy,  which  would  make  a 
bargain  with  the  Almighty  ?  But  Mntss  Silvius, 
afterward  Pope. Paul  II.  long  ago  observed 
on  this  head,  that  '*  there  was  nothing  to  be 
X)btained  from  the  court  of  Rome,  but  by  the 
force  of  money.  Even  the  ceremony  of  conse- 
cration, and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  says  he, 
are  sold  ;  and  the  remission  of  sins  is  bestowed 
only  on  those  who  can  pay  for  it." 

It  is  certain,  that.  In  almost  every  relidon^ 
many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the  greater  num- 
ber. 
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her,  will  stilJ  seek  the  divine  favour,  not  by  Vir- 
tue and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  accep- 
table to  a  perfeft  Being,  but  either  by  frivolous 
observances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous 
cxtacies,  or  by  the  belief  of  mysterious'  and  ab- 
surd opinions.  Thus,  when  the  old  Romans, 
says  Hume,  were  attacked  with  a  pestilence,  they 
never  ascribed  their  sufferings  to  their  vices,  or 
dreamed  of  repentance  or  amendment.  They 
never  reflefted,  that  they  were  the  general  robbers 
of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  mad^ 
desolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations 
to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door;  and 
by  that  means  they  thought  they  had  suiHciently 
appeased  their  incensed  Deity.* 

In  the  fourteenth  century  of  oiir  Chrjstian  sera, 
gross  ignorance,  and  wretched  superstition,  pre- 
vailed to  such  a  degree,  that  people  reckoned 
themselves  secure  of  salvation,  if,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  they  could  shew  any  connexion  what- 
ever with  monks.  Many,  hence,  at  the  point  of 
death,  made  it  thpir  kst  request,  to  be  admitted 
only  into  the  mendicant  order,  or  to  be  interred 
in  their  burial-place.  And  thus,  a  croisade, 
pleasantly  observes  an  ingenious  writer,  was  a 
VOL.  VI.  E  e  South- 

.  •Nit.  Hist,  of  Religion. 


South-Sea  projtGt  of  former  times.  Bjr  tbc  fet- 
^  ter,  mep  hoped  to  gain  riches  without  industry  ; 
by  the  former,  they  hoped  to  gain  heaven  jwith- 
out  repentance,  amendment  of  life,  or  sanftity 
of  manners.* 

I 

The  weak  gnd  extravagant  bplief  in  tutelar  di* 

5^initics  under  Christianity,  is,  at  the  s^me  time,  no 
jess  impious,  than  it  is  cpntradiftory  to  the  gosr 
pel.  The  Pope  beatifies,  and  the  Pc^  cano- 
nizes,  as  the  Heathen  cQnfjerred  an  apQthec|sis. 
Roman  Catholics,  indeed,,  do  not  adopt  theL^Is* 
raelitish  opinion,  that .  the  Supreme  Being  is 
their  tutelar  divinity.  They  hold,  hovvevpr, 
that  there  are  divine  person^  subordinate  'to  the 
Almighty,  who  take  under  their  ci^re  nations,  fa- 
milies, and  even  individuals.  And  this  opinion, 
which  flatters  self-love,  took  root  in  the  fifth 
century ;  when  the  want  of  the  passions,  rather 
than  th^ir  restraint,  was  regarded  as  the  best 

title  to  an  heavenly  election. 

•  •  •     rf 

images  \yere  originally  used  for  the  spjie 
purpose  oif  animating  devotion.  Thp  cmpe-" 
ror  Julian,  in  an  cpi^tlj  tq  Theodore  con^ 
ceraing  the  images  of  the  gods,  particularly  says, 
**  Wc  believe  not  that  th^se  imag^  arc  gods  \ 

wo 
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we  only  rise' them  in  worshipping  the  godsi 
And  this  was  well.  The  emperor  Julian,  iis 
-a  Heathen,  was  licensed  to  deify,  or  otherwiafc, 
'  as  best  suited  his  fancy.  But  to  see  a  rational 
being,  aad  in  the  pale  of  Christianity,  bowing  to 
a  saint  supposed  in  heaven,  who  scarce  eycr  de- 
serted a  place  on  earth,  is  so  groveling,  and  so 
contemptible,  diat  it  would  rouse  even  the  most 
placid  miad  to  indignation. 

Louis  XL  of  France,  sensible  of  the  approach 
<^ death,  sent  fat  an  hermit  of  Calabria,  named 
FiranciscoMart&rillo,  and,  throwing^  hiinself  it 
-the  hcrmit^s  feet  iri  4  "flood  of  tears,  entreated 
b\m  to  intercede  with  God  that  his  life  ttiight 
be  prcdongcd  :  as  if  the  voice  T)f  a  Calatrian 
friar,  says  Voltaire,  could  alter  the  caDurse  of 
J^rovidence,  by  preserving  a  weak  and  perverste 
»ul  in  a  worn-out  body.'  Nor  is  it  any  apology,., 
that  the  gods  of  antiquity  are  still  said  to  Jisive 
been  more  notoriously  mercenary.  Homer,  I 
am  not  ignorant,'  makes  <hem  so  in  the  extreme. 
Even  the  maltitude^  in  his  days,.. had  no  diiS-  > 
tulty  in  being  persuaded,  that  the  immortals 
could  eat,  drink,  and.  sleep  as  well  as  themselve^. 
And  hence  Augustus,  having  twkt  lost  his  deet 
by  storm,  forbade  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession along  with  the  other  gods,  imagining  ht 
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had  thus  avenged  faimselC^  by  negle&ing  the  fa^f 
yoyrite  statue  in  which  ,thri  nucnen  of  thedivi- 
i)ity  resided.  Now,  is  not  this  precistrfy  the 
vf^y,  in  which  the  Portuguese  use  the  image 
pf  St.  Anthony  of  Padua?  **  When  we 
were  in  Portugal,",  says  Mr.  Brydone,  '^  the 
people  of  Ca^telbranco  were  so  enrag^  at 
St.  Antopio,  for  suffering  the  Spaniards  to. 
plunder  the  town,  contrary,  as  they  affirmcc|, 
to  his  express  agreement  with  them,  that  they> 
broke  many  p£  his  statues  to  pieces;  and5.fiomr 
one  that  had  beeq  more  revered  than  the  rest, 
they  tqok  the .  head  off,  a^d  in  its  stead  placed 
one  of,  St.  Francis.  Even  the  great  St.  Janua- 
rius  himself  was  in  imminent  danger  during  the 
last  famine  at  Naples.  The  Neapolitans  loaded 
hin^  with  abuse  and  invedtive  ;  and  declared 
point-blank,  that,  if  he  did  not  procure  them 
corn  by  such  a  time,  he  should  be  no  longer 
their  $^int,'7 

,  But  eveiy  hole  and  corner  in  the  countries 
neighbourifig  to  *  that  in  which  you  are,  teems 
with  saints  and  saintesses.  And  how  can  it  well 
be  otherwise.?  We  Ulttotnontani,  as  we  are  con* 
temptuovisly  called,  cannot,  for  instance,  shut 
OQt.  eyes  to  the  faft,*  that  of  forty  thousand 
houses  said  tp  be  in  Rjome^  thirty  t^ousaiui  be« 

long 
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Ic^to  dre  dlei^y  addtie,'  their  ^tdAtms^dnd^d^^'' 
p^^Adenti:  that^  in  Ifaiy,  tdere  are  tt«ro  faunv 
dctA  an&^ytRty^hi6(t  W^hoprics  aftd.irkbiiy** 
11^;  and'/  in*  thGithpetUl  eity  k^lEj  upW^rdl' 
of  eigtit  t6bu&aiid{>Pi<^rs  :  'tbatNtfpft^lxfiiides 
twenty -two  archbishoprics,  has  one  hundred  and 
sJxtecA'biihopS)  and  very  n^ady-four^fifthsiof 
rhe  weaTi!K  of  the  kiHgdQm  in  the  hands  of  the. 
ck^gy-r  "and  thatj  on  the'  6iher  sid^^xbis^c< 
difenraTiean,ln3ependent  of  the  enor«ioii>rtbd#ch 
estaHishtnehts  of  Spain^  the  Portugtiesr,  who' 
hivfe  not  two  n^illions  6f  inbabitaob  in  their 
^hole  dominions,  have  yet  at  least  nine  huniircd 
cinveiits.*   '  -       ' 


»  ( 


i 


'  •'EV*h  -sd  lite  as  th^^^ear  1^71,  a  ^on&piratt5R 
was  fo'rrtied  against  one  of  the  most  re^*eftabtc» 
sovereigns'  in  Europe,  the  feigning  king  of  Po- 
hnK)/  Stanislaus  Augustus.  Bigott-y  dOoibeci 
kirn  to  assassination.  He  wfes'  itcfcotfdirigly: 
treacherously  set  upon,  overpoweired,  and  dragged- 
by  miscreants  into  a  forest  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  .of  Warsaw.  Reniorse,  however,  happily 
springing  in  the  breasts  of 'dneor  two  of*the  as-' 
sassins^  he  was  saved^  But  that  which  leads  ^nq, 
to  mention  this  faA,  but  which,  it  the  slu^d  tioie^ 
is*  scarcely  credible,  is,  that  the  Pope's  nuncio  in 
FolRodf  (^'give  yon  my  authority)  .notonly  ap- 

E  e  3  proved 
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I  am  HOC .  afraid;  tq  say  it^  therefore,  because  I- 
am  not)  aAuated  thy/wy.  prejujdiccd^  or  any  se£ta<* 
tiaiiptiiict{de>  thirty  m  general,  throughout  most, 
of  tbe.  soitthern  Roinao*Cai;ho]ic  couotries.  of. 
Europe,  provided  the  bpdy  be,  at;  stated  times^) 
present:  in  .the  church,  the  miod  may,  with  im- 
punity, b^i  emplQ}9ed.  aiiy  where  el$e,r  ^^  ThQ 
people  assist,"  says  one  of  their  own  wri-« 
ters,  *^  sans  aucune  autre  signe  de  piete,  quHm 
aiteiitioa  cuneuse  au3&  mouvemens:  du  f^toe^ 
et  pour  «e  JfriippQrla;  ppitrine  a  TiostaK^^^  Tel^* 
vattoQi  lorsiqu'  ils  epcefident  la  cloohette^  Lc- 
^tdi  une  fois  hprs  de  Teglise^  Je  Chretien  dis- 
pj^rdiC^Jijie.  reiste  pjus  qv^  Thomme  svjqt  ^ 
tk)iUe  past^^/'-f'  r 

Theiwiier  part  of -the  community,  ^  at  the 
same,  time,  (and  the  n^^mber  is  far  from 
tnoomid^rahle)  have  no  hesitation  in  declar* 
iog,    that    th^    accusation'  is  too  true ;    and 

in 
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in  lamenting)  that  plenary  indulgence  sfaoQld  bc^. 
so  easily  found  for  past  guilt,  and  even  pro-* 
speftive  indiemnity  for  crimes,  of  which  the 

may  in  fonnt  brguifay^  - 
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It  is  a  grateful  task^  on  all  occasions^  to 

Rescue  real  worth  from  the  obloquy  of  UQmeri& 
ed  opprobrium.    The  clergy,  as  I  have  often 
been  happy  to  express,  had  an  undoubted  and  a 
superior  credit  in  the  most  difficult  moments 
of  the  modern  history  of  Europe.    When  they 
had  established  their  influence  in  the  western 
parts,  for  instance,  they  had  the  singular  merit 
of  endeavouring  every  where  to  repress  the  dis- 
order and  ii^'ustice  arising  from  the  anarchy  of 
the  feudal  times.     The  weak  and  defenceless^ 
who  met  with  insult  and  oppression,  from  every 
other    quarter,    found    protedion    from    the 
church ;  and  widows    and    orphans,    and  all 
persons    in  distre«,   person^  miserakiUs,    who 
had  been  banished  from  the  barbarous  tribunal 
of  the  lay  judges,  found  a  welcome  reception  in 
the  spiritual   courts,  where  their  causes  were 
commonly  examine  with  candour,  and  deter- 
mined with  impartiality. 

Military 
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Military  barons^  invested  with  civil  jurisdlc- 
tton,  paid  little  attention  to  the  clainis  of  any 
person^  from  whose  future  services  they  could 
derive  no  benefit,  or  &om  whose  resentment 

* 

they  had  nothing  to  fear*    To  the  honour  of  the 
cl^rgY)  then,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they 
were  the  friends  of  order  and  regular  government; 
lliat  if  they  laboured  to  re^r  a  system  of  eccle- 
siastical despotism,  their  authority  was  generally. 
employed  in  maintaining  the  rules  of  justice ; 
dnd  that  they  discovered  an  uniform  inclination 
to  proted  the  weak  and  defenceless  against  that . 
vicrfence  and  oppression^  which  was  too  much 
countenanced  by  such  of  the  laity  as  were  pos** 
sessed  of  opulence  and  power.     From  this  cir- 
cumstance, accordingly,   the  extension  of  the. 
ecclesiastical  jursididion  was  highly  acceptable 
to  the  people,  and  notwithstanding  the  pernici- 
ous consequences,  which  they  ultimately  tended 
to  produce,  were,  in  the  mean  time,  of  great . 
advantage  to  the  lower  orders  of  men,  if  not  of. 
general  benefit  to  the  community.* 

'  The  church  is,  by  some,  condemned  on  ac« 
count  of  the  canon  law.     And  if  we  consider  it . 
politically,  and  view  it  either  as  a  system  framed 
on  purpose   to  assist  the  clergy  in  usurping 

power 
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powet<  and  jurkdifttori^  iM^  kss  fdpo^nt  to 
the  nattHre  of  tfaeir  funftioiis,  than  locomiaDent 
i;^itfa  die  order  of  government ;  or  as  the  chief 
instrument  in  establishing  tho  dominion  of  the 
Pbjie,  which'  shook  die  thrones^  and  ^ndang^r- 
ed'the  liberties  of  ^ery  kingdom  in  Europe^;  we 
must  pibnounce  it  oiie  of  tlie^  most  foitnidable 
eiiginc^  evei"  formed  a^lnst  the  happiness  of  civir 
society.  But'  if  We  contemplate  it  as  a  dode  ofi 
•laws/ respeAing  thii  ri^ts  and  pHvileges  of  Ui*' 
dividualsy  and  attend  only  to  the  civil  efl^s  of 
its  decisions  concerning  these,  it  will  appear  in 
ar  different,  and  much' more  favourable  light.* 

In  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  the  mini<» 
steri  of  religion  every  where  ate  objefts  of  su^ 
perstitious  veneraticm.    Nor  is  it  in  such  tim<^ 
difficult  for  a  body,  so  formed,  to  plead  and 'Ob- 
tain an-  almost  total  exemption  from  the  au-' 
^borityof  civil  judges,  and  to  establish  courts,  in* 
which  every   question,  relating  to  their*  own' 
chara^er,  or  their  funftion,    shall  ultimately' 
be  tried.     This  privilege,   the  Christian  mi* 

w  m 

nistry  extended  so  much,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  conteist 
add  litigation,  was  drawn  under  the  coghissance 
of  the  spiritual  courts*^  Nor  is  it  strangp,  tbic 

this 
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tbtb  war  OSift  ca$^.  That  scfmtf  portion  of  science 
which  served  to  g;uide  men  in  cbe'  ages  of  dark* 
nesSy  wa3  wholly  engipssed  by  the  clergy. 
Thdy^  alone,  ^re  accustomed  to  read,  to  en- 
quire, 2fcnd  to  reason.  The  barons  terminated- 
their  difference  by  the  sword  But  by  the' 
canon  law,  every  matter  was  subjedted  to  the 
decision  of  the  laws.  By  the  one,  chance  o&d 
force  were  left  to  be  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong, 
cif  triuh  and  fakehood .  The  other  passed  judg- 
ment by  the  maxims  of  equity,  and  the  testi-^ 
mony  of  witnesses* 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  I  do  not 
find'  that  the  clergy:  pretended    to  claim   ex- 
emption from  the  civil  jurisdiction.  Chi  the  con- 
trary, even  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  causesi 
of  the  great&st  importance  relative  to  ecclesiastics, 
were  still  determined  by.  civil  judged.*    Thisf 
privilege  then,  like  their  other  usurpations,  vratf 
giuned  slowly.     Those  doCtrihes^inthe  code  of 
the  canon  law,  which  are  most  favourable  to  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  were  founded  in  supersti- 
tion, and  suppcn-ted  by  imposture.  They  bcgu 
to  be  compiled,  about  the  b^inning<^  thenintll 
century;  and  it  was  above- two  centuqeit  after 
this,  befofe  any  coUedions  ^wete  Iniade  of  thcMt 

customs 
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customs,  which  were  the  hile  of  judgments,  hi 
the  courts  of  the  barons.*  And  yet,  the  whole 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  was  adverse 
to  those  sanguinary  customs,  which  were  de- 
struftive  of  justice,  I  mean,  the  trial  by  com- 
bat. 

So  entirely,  indeed,  was  this  felt,  that  it  was 
deemed  an  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  eccle-  • 
siastical  jurisdiftion.  Among  the  many  immu- 
nities by  which  men  were  allured  to  engage  in  the 
dangerous  experiments,  for  the- recovery  of  the' 
holy  land,  one  of  the  most  considerable  was, 
declaring  such  as  took  the  cross,  to  be  sub- 
ject only  to  the  spiritual  courts.  The  copy  of  Jus- 
tinian's  Pandefts  was  not  discovered  at  Amalphi 
in  Italy,  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
and  before  the  close  of  it  the  feudal  law  was  en- 
larged and  methodised.  In  no  country  of  Europe, 
however,  was  there  at  that  time  any  colleAion  of 
customs ;  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to 
render  law  fixed.  The  first  undertaking  of  the 
kind  vtas  by  Glanville,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  composed  about  the  year  iiSi.'f 
The  clergy,  therefore,  we  see,  anticipated 
Cfte  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Romans,  their  system  of  jurbprudence.—  - 

They 
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They  taught  men  how  to  think ;  and  exercised 
a  wholesome  coercion  in  adtion.     It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  further,  in  honour  of  the  cleigy, 
that  it.  appears  probable,  from  several  circum- 
stances, that  the  modern  profession  of  the  law  is 
of  ecclesiastical  origin.     The  coif  is  agreed  to  be 
the  invention  of  the  clei^,  to  disguise  their  ton- 
sure whep  prohibited  to  praftise  in  the  temporal 
courts.     The  bands,  the  habits,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  dress,    though  till   the  time  of 
Charles  II.  they  varied  much,  appear  to  proclaim 
the  same  original.     The  old  books  seem  to  have 
almost  included  Westminster  Hall  itself  within 
the  pale  of  the  church.     For  instance,  when  they 
caution  pleaders  against  too  nice  and  technical . 
conclusions  in  f9rming  issues,  they  do  it,   **  be* 
cause  the  lay.  people,"  meaning  the  jury,  *^  will 
not  understand  it."    And  we  are  told,  that  tho 
Lord  Chancellor  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  King's 
chief , chaplain,  and  had  the  superior  care  of  his 
chapel  as  well  as  x)f  his  chancery.*     Also,  th^ 
general  and  extended  denomination  of  clerks  givea  ^ 
to  the  deputies  in  law  offices,  and  thencp^  by , 
d^re^,  to  all  offices  whatever,  is  plainly  ■  owi^g  . 
to  the  circumstance  of  our  law  offices  havii^g", 
l)een  originally,  and  for  a  long  time, .  filled  by. 
fome  of  the  c\&^.     That  ip  particylar,  the  ,4126: 
I  clerks 
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derks  in  chancery  were  of  the  clci^j  is  acJtiKm* 
ledged  on  all  handsj  and  it  appears  from  ibe 
parliament  rolls,  (4th  of  Edward  III.)  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  used  to  give  the  benefices  uader 
a  certain  value,  the  patronage  whereof  is  in  tlie 
crown,  ^^  to  the  clerks  in  chancery  who  had 
long,  laboured  in  that  place.*'  And  hence, 
thou^  nearly  on  the  eve  of  the  ReformaticHi,  it 
was  enaded  they  might  marry ;  (statute  of  Henry 
VIII*)  because,  thou^  the  office  was  then  chiefly 
filled  by  laymen,  yet  the  cleigr  were  not  dis- 
abled 'from  holding  these  offices,  any  more  than 
the  highest  office  in  chancery.  These  and  otbet 
particulars  in  favour  df  the  clergy ,^  which  history 
furnishes,  should  preveat  us,  even  at  the  piefent 
moment,  from  being  too  hasty  in  our  conclu*- 
sions  against  this  order  of  men. — ^The  habitudes 
of  education  determine  most,  things  But>  a 
people  well  trained,  are, '  in  regard  to  temporal 
felicity,  you  will  find,  but  very  little  clogged 
even  by  the  most  glaring  superstition.  It  rmsst 
be  confessed,  the  extreme  number  of  fasts,  iq 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  together  with  priestly 
influence,  auricular  interference,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  unwholesome  bars,  .may  render  Roman 
Catholics,  in  the  eye  of  speculative  philosophy, 
less  industrious  and  less  aftive,  than  the  followers 
of  the  reformed  church  are  acknowledged  to  be. 
3  But, 
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Buif,  the  cxainpk  cf  France,  lof  Flanders,  of 
t&e  King  of  Sard^nia*s  dominions,  of  Lomfcardy, 
of  Tuscany,  and  of  various  parts  of  Gerntiany, 
shew  that  the  religion  of  jR.ome,  when  states 
are  well  governed,  does  not  in  any  material 
degree^  smother  the  grand  principles  of  industry. 
No  countries  are  better  cultivated  than  these 
are.  The  Jesuits,  it  is  true,  prevailed  upon 
Louis  XIV,  td  revoke  the  e^ift  of  Nantz  -,  but 
gobd  sense  afterwards  made  Louis  XVI.  revoke 
the  revocation.  Again,  observe  some  of  the  Very 
countries  in  which  the  reformed  religion  is  esta- 
blished. I  do  not  speak  now  o4  our  own  -,  for  of 
that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two 
presently.  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  certainly,  and 
much  to  his  honour,  erefted  five  or  six  hundred  ' 
villages,.  And  the  provinces  of  Holland,  wliere 
there  is  neither  wood  for  ships,  nor  stones  for 
houses,  have  atchieved  wonders. 

4  * 
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But,  have  you  not  stumbled  at  times  upon 
ivhole  kingdoms,  as  I  may  say,  where  Calvinists 
have  hated  Lutherans  ^  where  Lutherans  have 

Jiated  Calvinists ;  and  where  both  one  and  tlie 

•  .  ^    •    •    • 

other  would,  in  case  of  exigency,  have  rather 
preferred  Roman  Catholics  or  Infidels  ?  Thp 
peasantry  of  Denmark,  though  Protestants,  are 
jtjill,  you  will  remember,  little  better  than  Serfs'. 
*  •  *  •   They 
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They  are  subjeft  to  the  Corvees.  They  cannot  pos* 
sess  any  real  property,  Th^y  dare  not  quit  the 
place  of  their  nativity  without  leave.  Their  chain, 
as  they  have  become  emancipated  in  religion, 
has  become  even  more  grievous  in  society.  No 
lot  can  be  more  degrading. 

Venice,Genoa,  and  Tuscany, were  enlightened 
likewise,  long  before  Luther  shewed  himself 
in  Saxony.  In  Poland,  until  very  lately, 
all  was  disgraceful.      The  great  and  the  little 

ft 

wbles  were  absolute  over  the  laborious  poor. 
Even  though  tjiey  murdered  ttiem,  they  were 
not  seriously  amenable  to  law,  unless  tu^o  gen- 
tlemen and  four  witnesses  could  prove,  en  oath, 
they  were  absolutely  evidences  of  the  faft.  Yet, 
to- his  immortal  honour,  the  Great  Ctjancelter' 
Zamoyhkij  in  1760,  began  on  his  own  estates,  the 
glorious  work  of  manumission.  The  Vice-  ' 
Chancellor  of  tithuania,  ChreptowitZj  arid  the 
/[bheSrysotoski,  soon  followed  his  great  example. 
The  sovereign,  Stanislkus  Augustus  himself,  ap- 
proved and  encopraged  this  best  movement  of 
humanity.  He  even  did  more ;  he  conceived 
the  plan,  and^  in  the  year  1791,  he  adopted  a 
constitution  whiph  promised  to  his  subjects  the 
inestimable  blessings  of 'freedom.  And,  though 
theaftual  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  has  been 
since  interrupted,  by.  the  oppressive  and  cruel  in- 

terferencSe 
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tirferencc  of  neighbouring  powers,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  monarch  and  the  people, 
by  whom  this  noble  effort  was  made,  were  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

In  Russia,  where  the  savage  boor,  still,  for  his 
own  personal  gratification,  marries  his  infant  son 
to  a*  grown-up  woman,  I  will  acknowledge,  that 
slavery  is  carried  to  an  enormous-  excess.    The^ 
nobles  are  seen  even  to  refine  upon  what  the  ac- 
complished Atticus  did  not  blush  at,  which  was, 
to  train  his  slaves  to  various  occupations,,  and  to- 
accumulate  wealth  and  philosophic  indulgence 
by  the  sweat  of  theif  devoted  brows.     The 
great  men  of  Russia,  indeed,  cannot  infiiift  the 
knout;  but  they  can  aibitrarily  inflidt  every 
<>ther  kind  of  punishment.    They  can  imprison ; . 
they  can  exercise  the  utmost  severity  of  corporal 
chastisement.     They  can,  at  their  will,  banish 
their  vassals  to  Siberia.    And  yet  Catherine,  the 
present  great  Empress  of  that  unnieasurable' 
dominion^  has  put  the  courts  of  justice  on  the 
best  footing  in  Russia :  she  has  settled  pbysi-* 
cians  and  surgeons  in  every  part :  she  has  est^ 
blished  free  seminaries  of  learning  for  the  indi- 
gent :   she  has  founded  colleges  for  the  more 
affluent:    she  has   liberated  the  serfs  of  the* 
crown :    she  has  established^  gntnd  agricultural 
tQL.  vi«  F  f  societies* 
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societies^  on  the  most  useful  theoretic  an4  pniSA 
tical  plans :  and  she  has  extended  her  foster- 
ing  care  even  to  infants  yet  unborn. ,.        .  ; 

i^uxnanity^  in  all  this,  speaks  forcibly.  The 
great  Frederic  wa&  certainly  right  wh/sn  he^ 
received  all  religions  into  Prussia^  as  they^ 
presented  themselves  to  him :  Jcwsj  who  de-. 
clare  lovidly  the  Messiah  is  not  conje;  Roman 
Catholics,  who  eat  him  every  day ;  Protestants^ 
who  declare  the  Pope  to  be  the  animal  of  thp, 
apocalypse,  and  the  meretrix  Babylomca  ;  Qreel^s^ . 
who  say  there  is  no  Trinity ;  Turks,  who  con;* 
tend  that  Mahommed  was  as  great  a  prophet  as 
Christ;  and  the  innumerable  train  of  Infidels, 
who  will  neither  have  prophets^  altars,  nor  reli-? 
gion*  And  it  is  an  opinion  assuredly  very  ea- 
sily acquiesced  in,  that  he  who  should  have  first 
ventured  to  talk  in  such  a  society  of  an  aula  ^a 
fiy  would  be  the  first  to  have  been  roasted  by  the 
community  at  large.  ' 

But  apart  from  the  more  considerable  Ger- 
man dominions,  what  .are,  in  general,  bet- 
ter managed  than  the  smaller,  and  especiaUy 
the  ecclesiastical  dominions  ?  Slavery  ris  u;i- 
known  in  all  these.  The  vexations  of  muj- 
Hi>lied    and    undefined   signorial  tj^ranny  ,.are 

unfdt  t 
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iixirclt ;  a  tyranny  springing  fcacA  at  feast  mo  ^ 
thousand    independent  and   arbitrary  auch(^«< 
ties.    The    imposts    and    taxes   are   very  fer 
from  being  exorbitant.     The  lord's  children  are 
not  provided  for  by  the  scanty  earnings  of  the 
industiioQs  and  hard*working  labourer^  who  is 
frequently  obliged  to  sntitch  the  morsel  of  bread* 
from  the  mouths  of  his  own  iiifscnts^  that  the 
young  lords  and  ladies  may  be  befittingly  en- 
dowed.   The  ecclesiastical  itotnereigns,  in  short; 
do  not  pride  themselves  in  large  standing  at- 
lilies ;  much  less  do  they  barter  the  blood  of 
thdrsubjeAs. 

•  •  '  . 

But,  while  Protectants  dectaim  gainst  the  ab- 
surd, and  undoubtedly,  iii  many  instanced,  highly 
culpable  pradices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
they  seem  entirely  to  forget  the  near  relation 
they  bear  themselves  to  this  guilt,  whatever  it 
may  be.    Were  not  all  our  own  immediate  fa- 
thers Roman  Catholics,  and  that  a  very  fevir 
years  ago  ?    "  It  must  be  painful  to  you/* 
said   a  Protestant   prince  to    a  Roman   Ca- 
tholic in  his  last  monients,   "  to  have  the  idea 
of  your  remains  being  mixed  with  those,  whoip 
you  have  so  long  been  led  to  consider  as  Iwe- 
tlts.'*    **^Sire/*  said  the  sick  man,  **  only  l^c 
'them  dig  my  grave  a  few  feet  deeper^  thanordi-  ^ 
.  Ff  2  nary. 
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xuuryi  apd  thepr  I  9hal'i^  be  eeita:in  of  ^ailiDg  itf 
wifik  tfbcMe-  of  mf  own  ^rsuasioo." 

.  Maay  of  the  Proiese^nt  cpmin^iQities>  wi,  fet 
example^  of  the  British  islands,,  art  sol  ei^ 
tii^ely  free  froW  every  species  of  reproach ; 
fpti  m  j^idcs,  are'  we  not  liable  to  hafvc 
retorted  upon  us  the'various  and  saogpinddry  im 
tcFFuptiofis  in  the  administration  of  our  govera^ 
ment  ?  Had  we  nofi  seven  p^lpabte  deviatkni 
from  the  hereditary  succes^i<mof  the  CrowD  pret 
Vioustp'the  Revolution*?  Wdre  not  tkere  the 
public  execution  of  ppe  king^  and  (bt  baoi^^ 
tnent  of  another,  a  little  before  that  period ;  and 
the  ^vaeien  a^d  ezik  of  a  vriaoit  race  o£  kingiii 

Hliil^diafiely  afteriEvard  ?  .    ,        \ 

*  •   "  *. 

»  ... 

^  In  religion^  also,  had  we  nos  Iqur  radical  and 
eon^pkt^  changfd;»  in  not  only  the  ejrteriofylkiUciiT 
thd  c$is6lKice,  of  Mr  church  discipline,  in*  thiee 
s^cessi^r^  reigni; — ^Popish^  under  Jrhftfy^^ihf 
ftrsf  defender  ef  thp  Roman  faith  i  and  then  Pro* 
fioscant)  Ufider  the  same  Harry^  the  first  dqfi^tldeF 
qS  thct  Prote3tftnt  hkh :  violently  Popi^  agpM^i 
VQ^er  ht$  dauber  Mary  ^  and  otM^  nnone  £nN 
te$c^t»  ustfer  his  davrghter  Eli^abttb :  Prctibf* 
Mfiaiiy  under  Oliver  Cron^well  and  tbeC  ^oipn^MPr 
l^eaHh  i^  Epiacopalj  at  the .  Restoration ;  htghr 
/      .1  ...  church, 


ohus^b,  uAd$r  Am;  iowni^fchf  under  the 
&«  George ;  wid,  ^  thi$  Y«rjr  moiuait,  sepa- 
r^e4  imo  a$  mMy  $ed3  as  there  are  chides  of 
OipiAvyi  (between  sh^  Mridc  txtt^m^  pf  bigotry 
aodl  infidelity  H^ 

As  a  yoatig  rnsfi,  yoia  wHl^  so  doubt,  allow, 
that  it  js  not  always  an  one's  power  either  to  love 
or  let  it  alone ;  for,  like  fire,  love  subsists  in 
nBMlon.  Wfatn*it  ceases  to  hope  tnd  fear,  it 
CAisr$  to  <^9r.  And  heoee  the  reason  why,  ia 
untpipa^lioAed  doduAion,  a  lover  cadnot,  with 
any  sort  of  justice,  complain  of  the  inconstancy 
of  his  jftmtv^  nor  «he  bf'the  fickleness  "of 
hjSTiSwaim  f^erymim,  in  fike  manner,  is 
InpcUfid)  «s  far  as  hi$  M)tiities  go,  to  a  judg- 
191^  for  bimsiBlf,  19  mat&ers  of  celigjioo.  Wa 
att  isA^k  of  hnirian  ^Ifibility,  fot  we  cannot 
4c|9y  i^ :  Biod,  therefore,  there  cftn'be  no  obliga-' 
tio^i  OF  }rr)a^od,«wh^  ^ny  pkrtiqpltr  ptersoii  shoulcf 
1^  bmwd  by  ihfi  o^\(iQ$  of  any  partlx:uiar  k$if 


J' 


.  tlhfi^  tne,  ^td  Iwe  bel»V9  and  WIH  he  to 
eSfsrii^y,  raripuj  and'  oppb$ite  s^stieients  ^on 
aq(iefQOB>  chichi  ^hoveaU  6t)i^6,  i^  mWih- 
tMesKibg  to  every  jmfii;  '^^d  the  pahiians  of 
filter  pjui^wM)' ever  pfeteb^td  havie  die  argii-' 
..':''       ^  ^       •    Ft  3  -    ''  .       i'     inciit 

.:    ^iij  •  Sir  Brpoka  Boothby, 
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mcnt  in  their  favour.  Even  among  the  itjosi^ 
learned,  and  the  most  rigidly  just  and  pure- 
hearted,  we  often  see,  that  neither  knowledge^ 
nor  virtue,  is  an  absolute  security  against  errot^ 
Religion,  in  reality,  cannot  be  more  national  than 
the  intelleftual  faculty  and  tlie  energies  erf  «»• 
spience.  Some  truths,  it  is  certain,  may  be  na- 
tional j  but  others  must  be  universal.  i*^orGod 
never  appointed  true  religion  to  lend  forms  and 
tints  to  any  peculiar  associations :  he  placed  if  >ia 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  to  be  thelcminary  ofi 
union,  by  the  exercise  of  general  benevolcn^jc,  '» 

The  direful  spirit  of  fanaticism  is  ^happily 
leaving  the  earth.  Those  begin  to  bltisfa, 
who  formerly  had  no  zeal  so  'strong-  as  that  of 
persecution.  They  now  cveri  begin  to  feel^  that 
tolerance  is  not  a  deadly  sin — a  conspiracy 
against  God  and  nature.  St.  Berriard^s  Words 
come  to  be  understood,  "' Fides 'sUadenda,*  iton 
imperanda.**  But  could  yoy  have  supposM,- 
that  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  human  species,' 
from  the  'first  sanguinary  exccnitions  of  the  He- 
brews, to  the  perfidious  massacres  of  St.  Biwho- 
lomew  and  Ireland,  within  the  pales  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity  alone,  there  cburd^frAsn 
historj'  be  traced  to  have  been  at  least' thirty  tml- 

lion^ 


'»  •        n 
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iiQQSofmw?^  Or,  could  you  ever  haye  con* 
x:ehfpi  k  possible,  that,  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  a  medal  should  have  been  struck 
with  thi'a  inscription ;  ^*  Pietas  armavit  justi- 
xhm  V*  That  it  should  be  recorded,  that  "  ua 
arret  du  mois  de  Juillet  1562,  permet  de  tuer 
k$  Huguenots  partout  ou  on  les  trouvera;  et 
brdonnoit,  que  cet  arret  seroit  lu  tous  les  di- 
faianches  au  prone  de  chaque  paroisse?'*  Or^ 
what  is  still  more  abominable,  that  Pope  Gre^ 
gory  the  Thirteenth  should,  for  the  murder  of  ' 
from  seventy  to  an  hundred  thousand  of  his  felr 
low- creatures,  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
jiave  made  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Peter's^ 
and  placed  4  pifture  of  the  subjedt  in  the  Vatir 
canj  with  this  inscriptioq^^  *^  Pontifex  collegi; 
•ftecem  |)robat  V'^ 

'  To  admit  general  principles  in  theory,  and  to 
restrict  them  in  practice,  is,  to  a  rational  mind, 
the  basest  logic.  Intolerance,  that  pretends 
to  reason,  is>  worse  than  enthusiasm,  which 
perseeut;es  ^om  impulse.  Peter,  John^^  and 
FmI^  aps  men;  you  and  I  are  men;  and 
s<>  h.  the  Jew,  and  .so  is  the  MaliQmmedan. 
'As  well,  then,  may  you  give  reason  to  man,  and 
Vrand  him  for. a. .fool,  because  he  reasons,  a^ 

F  f  4  bran4 

•  J^hilosophie  de  la  N^ttfiu.  f  BV^** 
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brand  with  iofamy  the  aun  who  jiv^ss  fo}:bim* 
celf  in  Teligion.  The  absurdity  is,  }^  r^mti^  fW 
glaripg ;  and  yet  almo&t  dH  ChrUtiaqf^e  gffiiff 
of  it.  We  all  strive  to  f^ca  ^n  (ifipiAhQ^iR 
upon  those  who  thinkdifierendy;frQffi  ourselvjs^ ; 
and  thus  prejudice  bacooies  an  pvcr-mjttch.fAi> 
principles* 

In  every  quarter  our  ^c^m  aie  dina^  ^tt^  1^ 
cry  of  \nipi6ty«  In  Asia,  the  Qbf ist^^  is  jffJL-: 
pious ;  in  EuropCj^  the  Musaiilinan  j .  in  {,49040^ 
the  Papist ;  in  Rome,  ik^  C^Wtrmt :  oay^ia}^^)^ 
«every  street  has  its  peculiar  ^an.dity  a^d  9f^Vif3f 
^ion.  How  is  this ?  Isthe  whole ^orld iinpij^^ 
or  is  there  any  such  thiog  as  impiety  ?  I  aogi 
afraid  this  mutual  rqproach.is  ilitt^e  tjf  tl^r  jEJifUfn 
satire  jn  self-applause  :  and  though  (;he|)^9dp|; 
is  not  in  all  cases  just,  we  may  venture  to 
•believe,  that  those  who  'bav:e  (he  best  laws  'i^vc 
^ften  the  most  need  of  ihecQ. 


L. 


The  advocate  for  real.  Chas!;ianitj...h#9  iK^ 
thing  to  <^p  with  the  peoiliar  tenets  o£  JUwl»fi?>. 
Calvin,  'Or  BeUarmine,  or  with  aqy.oU^  sysjijepi 
•which  is  likely  to  be  tin^ured  .with.jbup;i%ii  '^r 
jfirmity :  his  business  is,  to  viodicate  the  tru^h 

4IS  it  ^  in  the  gospel*    Human  iu^omifiis^s  ^ 

human 

*  Beniagton^ 
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h^ao^narure,  he  knows,  is  to  be  piline^  ac* 
<RMtDg'tb  method  and  rule.  As  the  World  ^- 
vance^,  reason  at  all  times  gains  ground  upoa 
knaginatioii ;  the  understanding  becomes  more 
ctceciseA ;  fewer  bbjeifts  occur  that  arc  new  and 
surpriaiiig  s  mcQ  apply  to  trace  the  causes  of 
things ;  and  they  .cprre.<%  ^i^njd  .cefi^e  one  another, 
:^nd  thus,  in  the  present  age,  d^vnks  tto  the  Au- 
^or  of  all  goodness,  we  i^re  ibegk^ning  to  siajc^ 
amends  for  fiormer  negligence •  The  curiosity 
pf  the  moralist  is  connected  with  i;a3te  and  ge« 
nius  ;  and  his  researches  tend  to  display  th^piro* 
gress  of  humas  mioners,  w4  S9  illustrate  th# 
history  of  sdoidty. 

The  religious  establishment,  of  any  coua^ 
try,  $0  iar  as  it  is  settled  by  hiun^ii  laws, 
and  with  rpspe£k  to  exterml  rkes  and  worldly 
emolument,  is  liable  to  change,  as  much  as 
any  civil  appointments  whatever.  So  far  was 
Locke  frqpi  t4iii(ikAQ^  the  church  interwoven 
wiifh  the  staije,,thAt  he  hdd^he  former  to  be  ahr 
Cutely  s^r^  ^  disitii^ft  from  the  latter. 
•f^'The-bo\?ndaries,  on  bpfh  sides,"  says  he,  "are 
jixed  and  incimoveable. '  And  he  jumbles  hea- 
.veh '  and  .eai:th  together,  things '  most  remote 
^ufed  opposite,  -who  muce$  tW9  societies 'u'hich 

are^  . 
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are,  in  tlieir  original,  end,  business,  and  ev*rj» 
thing,  perfeftly  distindt,  and  infinitely  tiifiereiit 
from  each  other/'* 

A  comprehensive  national  religion,  tkw 
guarded  by  articles  of  peace  an^  conformity,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  toleration  of  all  dissen*- 
yers  from  the  established  church,  without  cODy 
other  limitation  or  exceptfon  than  what  arises 
from  the  conjunction  of  dangerous  polkicalidis* 
positions  with  certain  religious  tenlets, :*appG9l$ 
p  be  not  only  the  most  ju^t  and  liberal,-  b^c  the 
vrisest'  and  safest  system  which  a  state canadopt. 
It  unites  the  several  perfcftions.  which'  a  religious 
constitution  ought  to  aim  at,  liberty  of  con- 
^ience,  with  means  of  ihsttuftion ;  thcfpro^ss 
of  truth,  with  the  peace  of  society  ;  tbe  right  ^f 
private  judgment,  with  the  care  of  the,  public 
^afety/*f  ,         '    .:. 

'The  rulers  of  a  pfedple  btfve  ^  a '  right .  ta 
*chuse  a  religion,-  and  to  ehdo#  it ;  but  xhcy 
have-  no  right  to  decide  on  articles  of  fitith, 
to  impose  creeds,  and  to  declare  those  who  differ 
from  their  orthodoxy,  lieretics  and  schismatics, 
*wh6  are  to  be  repressed  by  pains  and  penalties. 
Conscience,   say?   th^  venerable    Lord  Mansr 

field, 
f  First  Letter  on  Toleration,     f'  Archdeacon  Paley. 
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$dd>  is  -  not  controtdable  by  luimatt  ixAson^ 
lior  amenable  to  human  tribunals,  ^^  It  is  absurd 
that  things  should  be  enjoined  by  laws^  whjich 

*  * 

are  not  in  men's  power  to  perform."*  To  im- 
pose an  implicit  faith>  therefore,  i^  detestable* 
^he  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  whop  not 
embodied  in  actions,  are  beyond  the  limits  dF 
>«,po«li»ri,diaion. 

The  Roman  Catholic,  who  believes  that  to  bff 
feally  the  body  of  Christ,  which  another  calls 
)A?ead,  does  no  injury  thereby  to  his  neighbour^ 
l^apists  and  Frotfsstants^  accordingly,  can  live 
very  comfortably  together,  if  they  be  pnly  let 
alone.  But  penal  laws,  for  the  diredion  of  faith 
and  conscience,  can  a|{ed  no  one  living,  except 
ifconest  men.  They  can  never  luirf  ttose  y^o 
pay  no  regard  either  to  reason  or  to  consci- 
ence. Why,  therefore,  should  the  sacramen- 
tal test  in  England  be  continued  against  con<- 

scieHtious  Qiristian  clissenters,  which  does  not 

'    •  •    •  ♦  •      •         • 

exclude  free-thinkers,  and  men,   m  shorty  m- 

"different  to  all  religious  systems  ;  which  di4  riot 

cVen  prevent  Lord  Boliiigbroke  from  being  jSe* 

'(Tetary  of  State  ? 


» 

.  I       i 


In 

♦  Locke. 


i   ; 
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Id  tAfDOFit^i  tbp  sixth  jutidc  <>£  the  xvHoat 
|)royidQB«  ^  That  ap  rqligiQus  <tQst  shall  ev^  he 
jreqwed  i^^iq\KiUScatiQQ>to  ony.office  or  puhliic 
ip^t  .uader  the  trnitcd  states/'  The  xtfjioool 
i^sfimUy  of  Fiance  h^  aLso»  ivith  grca(  good 
MDse^  .ancl  CQmmendabl^  Ube]:;al,ity,  admitM 
jGhnstians  pf  aU  id^oomji^tioos  to  oiSces^  if  they 
be  not  otherwise  dbqualifi^.  T)Mt  ^mpf^  ^ 
Russia,  thQ  late  king  of  •Prussia,  the  empc^ 
for  of  Gprtyany^,  the  kiug  qf  Sw^^,  anci 
l:he  kicg.  wd  ithp  ccppfeliic  of  Eolaijd,  fc^e  a)l 
graatcd  tcJewtion,  and  leave  tj>q  piwsboifigt^ 
Jifixesy  qad  schism  .tO:the  .«ie  fljf^hg^J^n  ji4f^PC%. 
Why  is  it  not  so  with  us^    . 


K  «. 


St-  Chrysost<3ioa  53tid,  he  e^^vo^t^  9ff:^T^« 
d^g  to  the  precepts  of  ihp  gospel,. j^o  loj^.  kk 
<eDeaii€Si  hut  h?  could  QQt  a^irQid  iq4.yi^%' 
hiiQseif  with  the  privilege  of  hating  thf  eDcp^* 
^<jod  aod  the  churchy     Tokf^tiop  is  not, 
mely»  the  0[q)gsite  of  in^olar^^ce ;    it .  u^  ia 
reality,  its  cbiwtQHeit.     Bpjth  are  despotisms,;-^ 
the  one  assume  to  itself  tjb^  right  of  wkh)>QJdr 
log  the  liberty  of .coQScic^ncej  a^  t,he  other,  ^^iilf 
glinting  it.     ^he  one  ifi  (he  pope,  an^od  :^it|^ 
jure  and  faggot ;  and  the  other  i$  the  pope>  sqII- 
48g  or  grantii^  indul^i;icies«     T|ie  former  ^i^.^. 

chur(;k 
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chtirch  and  stafe,  and  the  latter  is  church  aad 
ftafEc*  .  "        ' 


-  * 


•         v"        ^ 


'  'Man  wdi^hips  not  himself,  but  his  Maker  ;- 
ind  the"  liberty  of  conscience  which  he  claims,  i$ 
ibt  f o^  the  senricd  of  himself,  but  of  hr&GcJd. 
to  thii  case,  therefore,  we  must  necessarily  have 
the  associated  ideas  of  two  beings;  tlte  moPta!, 
who  renders  the  worship,  and  the  immortal 
being  ^ho  is  worshipped.  Toleratibn  places 
itself  ndt  between  man  and  man;  nor  be- 
tween  church  and  church ;  nor  betweefa  one  de-* 
nomination  of  religion  and  another ;  but  between 
God  and  man,  between  the  being  who  worships, 
^fid  the  being  who  is  worshipped.  And  by  the 
saftfc'  aft  of  assumed  axithority,  by  which  it  tole- 
rates man  to  pay  his  worship,  it  presumptuously 
atrf  blasphemously  sets  itself  up  to  tolerate  the 
Ahnighty  to  receive  it. 

Wefe  a  bill  now  to  be  brought  into  parliament, 
entitled,  "An  ad  to  toletateor  grant  liberty  to  the 
Almighty  to  feceive  the  Worship  of'  a  Jew  or  a 
Turk,''  or  "  to  prohibit  the  Almighty  from  re- 
ceiving  it — ^^  would  not  all  men  startle,  znd  call 
it  Sl&phemy?  There  Would, '  undoubtedly,  bfe 
an  oi^Wtth     WKo  theii  art  thBu,  vain'  'tfu^t, '  antt 

«  >!.. ..  ashes  ! 
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• 

•^hes !  by  whatever  name  thoa  Oft  called,  vdhi^ 
ther  a  king,  a  bishop,  a  church,  a  state,  vl^  podta^ 
ment,  or  any  thing  eke,  that  obtrudest  thine  im 
significance  between  the  soul  of  man  and  it^ 
Maker?  Mind  thine  i3wn  concerns*'  H"  he  br-* 
lieve  not  as  thou  belicfvest^  it  is  a  proof  that 
thou  believest  not  as  lie  believeth  ;  and  there  is 
no  earthly  power  can  determine  between  yoUi.*    > 

With  respeft  to  what  are  called  denomina- 
tions, therefore,  of  religion,  if  every  one  be  left 
to  judge  of  his  own  religion,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  religion  that  is  wrong.  But  if  men 
are  to  judge  of  each  other's  religion,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  religion  that  is  right ;  and  there- 
fore all  the  world  are  right,  or  all  the  world 
are  wrong.  ^  No  man,  or  body  of  men,  conse- 
^uently,  can,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
assume  the  power  of  governing,  or  forcing  the 
belief,  the  thoughts,  the  reason  of  others,  with- 
out impiously  and  foolishly  arrogating  the  power 
of  God.  Religion,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  by  which 
we  are  to  be  saved  or  condemned  in  anther 
life,  must  be  the  exclusive  private  concern-  of 
the  individual,  in  which  every  man  has  an  iixdis- 
putable  right  to  follow  the  light  of  his  ojijrn 
reason,  and  to  rejcft  all  authority  founded  on 

t   ..v.the 
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tile  reatoa  of  others*  TJiose,  accordingly^  who 
denounce  .to  us  damnation,  as  tbp  consequence 
of  error  m  faith,  and  those  who  would  force  u$. 
to  hazard  OUT  immortal  souls,  upon  their  judg* 
ittaitti  who  have  no  concern  in  the  matter^ 
codtrary  to  our  own  reason^  who  have  so  deep 
In  bterest  in  it,  are  the  most  execrable  of  all 
tyrants* 

'  Mankind  b^lve  gro£ined|  evefi  in  ;the 
dhbrdi  of  Christ,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  under  a  fatal  confederation  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power.  By  this  contrad  for 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  the  mind  is  first  to 
Be  enslaved,  and  then  the  body  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  arm,  with  its  adive  principk^. 
the  spring  of  all  its  virtues  and  faculties,  bound 
up  in  chains.  From  this  complicated  tyranny, 
<dven  death  is  no  refuge.  Its  power,  in  papal 
kingdoms  more  especially,  extends  into  the 
reign  of  darkness  ;  the  miserable  mortal,  who 
has  not  obeyed  its  ordinances  here,  who.does 
not  go  to  the  grave  clothed  in  the  San  Benito 
'  of  their  inquisition,  and  carry  in  his  hand  the 
passport  of  absolution,  is  handed  over  to, the 
Agents  of  the  hierarchy  in  another  world,  to  the 
discrpline  of  eternal  torments.  But  even  our 
own  present  mixture  of  religion  with  poli- 
tics ', 
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tioi,  oar  rerigious  tests,  and  parliatnedtaiy 
ligtORs^'  would)  I  susped^  appear  somewhat  Iu« 
dicreUs  to'a'pepsMiwho  could  contemplate  them 
ufibiass^  by  hiabit  and  custom.     Is  it  Hot  a-  cu*. 
rio^s  ideay  for  instandey  that  if  a  Solon,  or  a: 
Sbcraftes,  Were  to  rue  up^  among  us^  .|he  one 
coilld  not  sit  for  a^^  Cornish  borough,  nor  the 
other  execute  the  office  of  justice  of  peace  ;  that 
Epaminondas  could  not  command   a  troop  of 
b^^e ;  or  Themistocles  be  made  a  post-captain, 
uU-  tbiy  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the, 
thiafty^iliM  articles^  previously  to  the  taking  the 
HMtramental  test  ?  * 

B^t  kh  alrgued  (and  you  will  pardoa  me  for 
detainidg  yt>ti  for  a  moment  longer  at  home) 
"    that  il  regard  be  due  to  the  tender  consciences 
of  dissenters^  still  more  is  owing  to  the  opinions 
of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
woi&ld  think  the  church  in  danger  from  innova- 
tidn;    That  certain  dissenters  have  talked  idly, 
and  even'  alarmingly,  of  laying  trains  to  blow 
up  episcopacy  altogether,  I  will  acknowledge  ^ 
as  dsO,  that  some  hs^e  even  been  so  in4;emper 
rate,  and  h^ve  gone  so  far,   ad  to  make  sober 
minded    men    doubtful    of    their    individual 
dispoGPirion    towards^   that    toleration,     whicl^ 
diey  for  themselves'  h'ave  so  loudly  demanded* 

But 
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But  all,  believe  me,  are  not  so. '  And,  per- 
haps, those  who  have  most  wantoned  in  the  poe- 
tic wilds  of  imagery  have  meant  nothing  more 
than  metaphorical  combustibles  ;  arguments,  to 
blow  up  what  they  held  to  be  inveterate  errors* 
and  pernicious  principles ;  and  to  do  no  injury 
but  to  what  they  conceived  unjust  proscrip- 
tions. Many  of  the  dissenters  from  the  esta««. 
blished  religion-  of  our  country,  be  assured^, 
are  as  wise  and  good  men,  as  even  the  reformers- 
were,  who  dissented  from  the  established  religioa 
of  the  hierarchy.  And  their  whole  reasoning 
seems  to  go  no  farther,  than  that  a  discerning 
legislature  should  not  consult  the.  exclusive  per* 
sonal  interests'  or  prejudices  of  any  man,,  qr 
body  of  men,  but  should  steadily  adhere  to« 
that  which  is  for  thcf  good  of  the  commui^ity. 
at  large.  •  • 

It-  would  be  really  contrary  to  tolerance,  were 
dissenters  to  hold  a  different  language*  They 
certainly  have  a  right  to  regubte  the  discipline  of 
their  own  ceremonial,  as  they  think  proper.  But' 
liberty  of  conscience, >  at  the  same  time^  gives  an 
equal  right  to  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 
Moreover,  if  mapy  passages  of  Scripture  do  not 
altogether  ascertain  the  difference  between  the 

vot.  VI.  G  g     •    .  orders 
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orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters;  that  difFe* 
rince,  if  it  be  of  My  consequence,  is  yet 
to  be  illustrated  and  defined  by  some  of  the 
earliest  establishments.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Apocalypse,  for  instance,  the  bishops  are 
peculiarly  distinguished  from  all  other  members 
of  the  Christian  communities.  Their  order,  at 
that  time,  was  generally  established  ;  and  they 
were,  unquestionably,  invested  with  peculiar 
powers  of  superintcndency,  soon  after  the  de- 
cease of  St.  John. 

But  haughty  and  interested  claims  of  exclu- 
sive rights  from  prescription,  cannot  be  justified. 
If  it  be  urged,  that  some  reform  is  wanting, 
there  are  few,  I  believe,  who  will  not  have  dif- 
6culty  in  withholding  their  Acquiescence.  No 
flow  of  words,  no  shining  periods,  no  display 
even  of  metaphysical  subtlety  can,  in  these 
days,  teach  men  to  believe  that  what  has  been 
an  expedient  is  now  settled  into  a  right,  and 
become  absolutely  indefeasible.  The  law 
speaks  fundamentally  the  reverse.  It  acknow- 
ledges in  the  legislature,  what  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  call  in  question,  a  right  to  alter,  and 
{tmend,  as  io  its  wisdom  shall  seem  meet.^    A 

con- 
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contrary  interpretation  wopld^.  from  the  words, 
be  unequi vocally  high  treason. 

• 

Let  us  continue,  then,  if  tjierc  be  necessity 
for  what  was  done  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion, 
the  test  of  an  oath,  a  declaration  to  satisfy  the 
magistrate,  that  those  who  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  this  country  do  not  enter- 
tain principles  that  are  dangerous  to  society,  and 
repugnant  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  More 
is  unnecessary.  Abd  even  this  cannot  hold  good 
in  regard  to  any  other  sedt  of  dissenters.  More- 
over, have  not  the  Roman  Catholics  themsdves 
made  a  protestation  to  parliament,  that  they  r^- 
jeft  and  detest  the  position,  that  princes  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  or  by  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
their  subjeds ;  that  they  deny,  in  the  strongest 
terms^  that  the  obligation  of  oaths  can  be  dis* 
.pensed  wich  by  ihy  spiritual  power  \  that  a  priest, 
can  pardon  perjury  and  high  treason,  or  that 
faith  is  hot  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ? 

3eyond  an  oath  of  renunciation,  therefore,  of 
such  impious  and  dangerous  tenets,  all  other 
exaftion,  Ijshould  think,  unnecessary.  JLet  that 
be  administered.  Let  the  Roman  Catholics  he 
again  admitted  into  the  rank  of  citiz^ens.    And 
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let  them  not  for  ever  bend  under  the  severity 
of  laws,  which  humanity  cannot  read  without 
horror.  Even  Blackstone,  who  was  not  entirely 
unprejudiced,  says,  "  If  a  time  should  ever  ar- 
rive, and  perhaps  it  is  nbt  very  distant,  when  afl 
fears  of  a  pretender  shall  have  vanished,  and  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  pope  shall  have  be- 
come^  feeble,  ridiculous,  and  despicable,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  every  country  of  Europe,  it 
probably  would  not  be  amiss  to  review  and  sof- 
ten the  rigorous  statutes  now  in  force." 

Every  man  in  England,  every  subjeft  in  his 

■ 

individual  capacity,  grand  juries,  bodies  corpo- 
rate, all  have  the  undoubted  right  of  petitioning 
the  legislature,  either  for  the  amendment  of  laws, 
or  for  the  repeal  of  them  :  for,  that  our  consti- 
tution has  arrived  at  the  utmost  point  of  per- 
fection, it  would  be  incorreft  perhaps  to  say.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  good  old  constitution,  notwith- 
ing  what  Mr.  Paine  may  say  against  it ;  it  has 
stood  many  a  hard  struck ;  it  has  held  out  a 
glorious  example;  and  if  not  quite  so  clear 
from  infirmities  as  its  fond  admirers  would  wish 
it  to  be,  it  is  still  capable  of  being  kept  upon  its 
legs  in  vigour,  in  honour,  and,  I  trust,  in  perma*- 
ncncy. 
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III  regard  to  the  church,  it  has  not  been  dis- 
senters alone,  who  have  called  for  an  alterative 
treatment^— a  radical,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
a  lenient  reform.  A  learned  bishpp  himself  ob- 
series,  there  is  something,  undoubtedly,  odd  in 
having  two  creeds,  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian, 
established  in  the  same  church  ;*  in  the  one  of 
which  those  are  declared  accursed,  who  deny  the 
Son  to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Fa- 
ther;  and  in  the  other,  those  are  declared  inca-  ' 
pable  of  salvation,  who  do  not  assert,  there  is  one 
substance  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Sort,  and 
another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Did  not  even 
Archbishop  Tillotson  wish  the  church  well  rid  of 
the  Athanasian  creed,  and  ail  its  perplexities  ? 

The  liturgy,  and  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  we  should  always  recoUeft,  were 
framed  above  two  centuries  ago  ;  when  Christen- 
dom was  just  emerging  from  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages.  They 
remain  still  nearly  the  same  ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  supposed  entirely  suited  to  the 
^od  sense  and  liberality  of  the  present  times. 
And  yet,  in  this  country  of  liberty,  a  test  is  re- 
quired, not  whether  a  man  be  a  believer  in 
Christ,  and  a  good  and  faithful  subjeft,  but  whe- 

G  g  3  ther 
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thcr  he  be  a  conformist  to  a  certain  cewnodnial : 
and  this  too,  when  we  have,  as  the  late  Lord 
Chatham  energetically  expressed  it,  "  Calvinis- 
tical  articles,  an  Arminian  dei^,  and  a  pojHsh 
liturgy."  * 

All  incapacities,  which  are  complained  of,  it 
is  said,  originate  with  the  dissenters,  and  rest 
with  them.  But  this  is  an  assertion  which  can* 
not  easily  obtain  credit.  Those  who  have  hastily  * 
dropped  the  expression,  should  reconsider  it.  It 
no  more  belongs  to  good  sense,  than  the  con- 
trary assertion  would,  that  the  episcopalians  are 
afraid  of  the  superior  abilities  of  the  dissenters ; 
or  that  they  have  an  irrevocable  law,  lilce  that . 
made  by  the  Ephesians  against  the  philosopher 
Hermodorus,  which  dcdarcd,  "  No  citizen 
should  eclipse  the.  rest  by  his  supferior  merit/* 
Draw  the  line  fairly,  and  confess  that  talents  and 
ability,  honesty  and  fidelity,  are  not  confined 
either  to  the  one,  or  to  the  other. 

There  are  no  natural  claims  to  political  em* 
ployments.  And,  therefore,  it  is  neither  wise 
nor  liberal,  to  cut  off  eligibility  to  civil  offices. 
He  who  is  the  best  fitted,  should  unquestionably 
be  the  first  seleded.     Nor^  whatever  the  ad* 

verse 
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Verse  party  rtiay  say,  can  it  be  readily  believed, 
that  the  numerous  bodies  of  English  Protestant 
dissenter^  of  Roman  Catholic  dissenters,  and  of 
no  less  than  two  millions  of  Scots  dissenters,  can 
all  so  essentially  merit  exclusion,  as  to  be  for 
ever  debarred  from  those  honourable  and  a6ti^e 
situations,  in  which  the  best  minds  delight  to  b^ 
placed. 


LET^ 
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'  And  now,  I  fancy,  you  will  think  it  time 
for  me  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.     We  have  gone 
over  much  ground  together ;  and  we  have  had 
something  more  stubborn  than  phantoms  to  «i- 
counter.     You  will,  however,  I  am  sure,  j^ree 
witli  me  in  one  point,  that  it  is  at  length  suffi- 
<:iently  evident,  that  men  should  learn  to  tole- 
rate nothing  ancient^  which  reason  does  not  r&- 
speft,  and  not  to  shrink  from  any  novelty,  to  which  . 
reason  may  conduft.      There  is,  in  truth,  no 
btilwark  existing  now,  between  the  general  body 
of  mankind,  dnd  the  refleding  few.     The  case 
is  not  as  it  was  formerly,  when  like  two  dis- 
tinct nations  inhabiting  the  same  country,  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  had  but  little  influence 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  multitude.       The 
people  cannot  speculate  profoundly;   but  the 
truths  which  regulate  the  moral  and  political 
aftions  of  man,  are  obvious  to  every  understand- 
ing.    The  advantages  of  learniog  are  no  longer 
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Circumscribed  within  definite  limits.  The  voice 
of  truth  is  the  aracle  of  God,  That  which  is 
right  and  fit  in  human  intercourse,  is  no 
longer  probli^matical. 

Now  whether  common  sense  be  innate,  and 
all  evidence  intuitive  ;  or  whether  it  be  not  in- 
nate, and  all  judgment  be  not  the  consequence 
of  interior  principle,  is  a  question  of  very  little 
importance  to  the  generality  of  the  world. 
Common  sense  there  is,  and  it  is  the  best  and 
most  uniform  sense  we  are  possessed  of. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  metaphysician's  ab- 
straftion  about  first  causes,  the  mathematician's 
reasoning,  from  point,  line,  and  surface;  the 
mechanician's  deduftion  from  elasticity,  weight, 
form,  or  proportion  ;  or  whether,  in  short,  men  be 
supposed  to  walk  forward  or  to  walk  backward  ; 
seei;ig  or  not  seeing ;  the  sun  will  rise  to-niorrow, 
according  to  the  conclusions  of  the  honest  farmer; 
a  posteriori  or  a  priori ^  it  will  lead  him  with  light 
to  his  daily  labour;  and  with  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence will  at  last  conduft  him  to  his  ultimate  re- 
ward. This  in  short,  whether  you  call  it  com- 
mon sense,  or  innate  sense,  or  impressed  sense,  is 
a  sense  which  guides  without  perplexing. 

Again, 
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AgaiOy  while  the  most  subtile  argumeotft  an; 
straining  for  the  ereftion  of  mystery  on  meta- 
physics, of  revelation  on  philosophy,  and  of  mat'* 
ter  of  faft  on  occult  and  speculative  reasoning, 
the  unpresuming  multitude  think  of  nothing 
nK>re,  than  that,  if  they  do  well,  they  shall  havd 
a  right  to  hope  for  reward ;  or,  if  they  do  amiss, 
that  they  shall  have  reason  to  apprehend  punish- 
ment. Unlettered,  and  not  knowing,  for  th^ 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  human  under- 
standing, how  to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ; 
or,for  enlarging  the  stock  of  earthly  happiness,  to 
demonstrate  the  extindtion  of  spirit, — they  hum- 
bly believe,  "  heaven  and  eanh  shall  pass  away^ 
but  that  God's  word  shall  not  pass  away ;"  and 
that,  though  they  may  be  unable  to  criticise  the 
creed,  they  shall  be  no  losers  by  keeping  thf5  , 
commandments. 

But  these  are  the  vulgar  who  go  to  cKurch, 
and  who  would  make  one  suppose,  that  they  part 
with  their  passions  and  depravities  on  saying  their 
prayers.  They  are,  indeed,  the  vulgar ;  for  they 
have  been  told,  and  they  believe,  that  they  shall 
be  foigiven,  if  they  repent  and  amen^l  their  lives ; 
and  nothing  appears  to  them  more  equitaUe 
or  natural.  When  their  children  are  faulty,. 
i  -they 
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tliey  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  them  re- 
pent ;  and  therefore,  however  contrary  to  fashion, 
they  cannot,  in  any  manner,  comprehend  the 
doftrine,  which  asserts  the  meanness^  the  unrea- 
sonableness, and  the  wretchedness  of  repentance.* 

• 
Do  not  mistake  me.  All  useless  misery,  I  will 
readily  grant  you,  is  folly;  and  he  who  feels 
evils  before  they  come,  may  be  deservedly 
censured.  To  dread  the  future,  is  much  more 
reasonable  than  to  lament  the  past.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  is  to  go  forward.  He  who  sees 
evil  in  prospeft  meets  it  in  his  way;  but  he 
who  catches  it  by  retrospeftion,  turns  back  to 
find  it.  Marshal  Turenne  thus  used  to  admire 
the  precept,. which  direftsus,  "  not  to  spend  our 
time  in  regretting  any  mistakes  which  we  may  have 
committed,  but  to  set  ourselves  immediately  and 
vigprously  to  repair  them."  And  hence  we  are 
not  to  repine,  though  we  are  always  lawfully  to 
struggle.  The  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessi- 
ties  of  nature,  are,  on  all  occasions,  calls  to  la* 
hour,  and  exercises  of  diligence. -f- 

ft 

And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  poor 
man  afts,  who  goes  to  church  and  says  his  prayers. 

Ho 
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He  lcx)ks  to  God  for  foigiveness.     And  I  think 
it  Will  not  be  denied,  that,  without  the  belief  of 
divine  mercy,  the  influence  of  prayer  would  be 
very  inconsiderable  upon   the   moral  condud. 
Where  there  is  no  hope,  there  can  be  no  endea- 
Your.     A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is,  I 
fear,  impossible :  and,  therefore,  the  progress  of 
life  would  only  be  the  natural  descent  of  n^li- 
gent  despair. from  crime  to  crime,  did*  not  the 
universal  persuasion  of  forgiveness,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  proper  means  of  reconciliation,  recal 
those  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  whom  their  passions 
had  solicited  aside,  and  animate  to  new  attempts, 
and  firmer  repentance,  those  whom  difficulty 
had  discouraged,  or  negligence  surprised. 

I  know  not  what  other  men  may  thmk ;  but, 
for  myself,  I  frankly  confess  I  cannot .  conceive 
why  it  should  be  extravagant  to  believe,  that  a 
benevolent  deity  may  be  pleased  to  see  men 
happy ;  or  why  it  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  common  feelings  of  men,  to  supplicate  the 
author  of  their  nature  for  relief,  or  to  suppose 
that  he  may  be  pleased  with  such  supplication. 
In  deep  afflidion,  there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal 
to  that  of  pouring  out  the  heart  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  expressing  entire  resignation  to  his 

.will 
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Thrill.*  When  once  people  cease  to  attend  to  the 
worship  of  God,  it  is  always  to  be  observed  that' 
they  very  soon  cease  to  fear  him,  and  to  obey 
his  word.  Hence  the  argument,  that  it  is  better 
to  pray  even  by  form,  than  not  to  pray ;  for,  if 
it  were  not  for  forms  of  prayers,  many  persons 

would  not  pray  at  all. 

» 

This,  however,  does  not  come  under  the  same 
description  with  absolution  and  indulgencies ; 
which  most  fatally  and  perniciously  give  quick 
and  easy  hopes,  upon  short,  forced,  and  imper» 
k&  repentance.  It  aims,  on  the  contrary,  at 
praftical  and  progressive  amendment  ^  and  de-. 
pends  upon  salvation,  only  as  it  adheres  to  virtue 
and  morality. 

The  noblest  objefts  can  yield  no  delight,  if 
there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  enjoy 
them.  To  produce  any  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
th6re  must  be  a  congruity  between  the  mind  and 
the  objeft.  To  the  man  of  science,  therefore, 
derhonstration  is  pleasure;  to  the  philosopher, 
the  study  of  nature ;  to  the  •  voluptuary,  the 
gratification  of  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination.     These  obgefts  they 

all 
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air  respeftively  pursue  as  thieir  proper  business^ 
as  pleasures  ad^^ted  to  .that  part  of  their  nature 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  and 
cultivate.  Now,  as  men  are  universally  inclined 
to  a<5t  consistently  with  these  their  general  views 
and  habitual  tendencies,  would  it  not  be  absurd 
to  exped:,  that  the  philosopher  should  look  for 
his  sovereign  good  at  a  feast,  or  the  sensualist,  in 
the  pleasures  of  intelleft  or  piety  ?  A  clown, 
who  should  hear  a  scholar,  or  an  artist,  talk  of 
the  delights  of  a  library,  a  cabinet  of  pictures,  or  a 
concert,  could  not  guess  at  the  nature  of  the 
pleasures  they  afibrd,  because  he  would  bring  to 
them  an  eye  blind  to  proportion,  an  understand-* 
ing  new  to  science,  and  an  ear  -  deaf  to  har-i 
mony. 

"  The  devotion  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher 
may  be  secretly  nourished,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon, 
**  by  prayer,  by  meditation,  and  by  study.  But 
the  exercise  of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the 
only  solid  foundation  c^  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from  imi- 
tation,and  habit."*  .For  what  unity  or  unifor- 
mity, what  order,  what  decency,  without  public 
worship  ?  If  men  did  ever  assemble  for  religious 

purposes, 
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purpose$„  (and  the  reasonableness,  the  necessity 
of  this,  will  be  apparent,  as  long  as  they  are  ca*- 
pable  of  having  either  their  memories  refreshed, 
.  or  their  afieftions  raised  by  sensible  objefts,  as 
long  as  they  have  either  recoUeftion  or  senses^ 
that  is,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  men),  if, 
in  such  assemblies,  they  did  not  make  use  of  & 
common  form  of  worship,  every  one  would  havfe 
^  psalm,  a  doftrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation,  an 
interpretation  j  and  what  would  all  this  produce 
but  tumult,  strife,  and  universal  confusion  ?* 

.  Do  not  think  lightly  of  the  pradtices,  then, 
or  of  the  ceremonials  of  religion,  Smafl 
things  appertain  to  great  ones ;  and  they  are 
always  the  apparently  inconsiderable  precau- 
tions, which  maintain  the  si^blimer  virtues.  Do 
not  conceive  it  possible  to  have  a  Christian  world 
without  a  Christian  education.  Religion  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  thing  in  which  we  seem  to  look 
for  the  end,  without  making  use  of  the  means. 
And  yet  this  expectation  is  not  less  unreasonable 
than  it  would  be  to  expeft,  that  our  children 
should  become  artists  and  scholars,  without  be- 
pg  bred  to  arts  and  languages. 
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"  That  religion  is  necessary  to  strengthen,  and 
that  it  contributes  to  support  government/' 
says  Bolingbroke>  **  cannot  be  denied,  without 
contradicting  reason  and  experience.**  This 
some  men,  indeed,  have  been  extravagant 
enough  to  do.  Civil  obligations  are  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  man ;  but  religious  obliga- 
tions are  imposed  by  the  laws  of  God  : 
and,  as  the  authority  of  the  legislator  is  far 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  so 
is  the  sanation  of  the  law,  and  the  punishments 
of  another  Hfe,  instead  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  this.  Religion,  in  its  principle,  reaches  to  the 
inward  dispositions  of  tlie  heart  and  mind; 
whereas  civil  government  goes  no  farther  than 
to  regulate  the  outward  conduft.  In  a 
word,  as  neither  reason  nor  revelation,  nei- 
ther Heathen  nor  Christian  philosophers,  nei- 
ther  human  nor  divine  laws,  have  been  able  to 
teform  the  manners  of  men  effcdlually  ;  and  a3 
such  is  the  imperiedt  state  in  which  we  are  placed 
in  the  universal  system,  nothing  should  be  ne- 
gle6led  that  may  enforce  moral  obligationSj^  and 
all  the  doftrines  of  natural  religion.. 

Considering  Deity  as  the  author  of  our  exist- 
ence, we  owe  himgratitude ;  considering  him  as 
govemor  of  the  world,  we  owe  him  obedience : 

and 
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and  upon  these  duties  is  founded  the  oblig^ion 
we  arc  under  to  worehip  him.  And  further,  as 
the  universality  of  the  sense  of  Deity  proves  it  to 
be  innate,  the  same  reason  proves  the  principle  of 
devotion  to  be  innate ;  for  all  men  agree  in  wor- 
shipping superior  beings,  whatever  difference 
thenc  may  be  in  their  modes  of  worsliip.  *'  God 
Jiatb  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good :  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ?''* 

The  God  of  nature  should  accordingly  be  ap- 
proacbod  by  public,  as  well  as  by  private  adora- 
tion^ for  devotion,  like  joy  or  grief,  is  to  be 
spread  from  sympathy ;  and  the  pi^ ty  of  a  nume« 
Tous  assembly  is  certainly  much  invigorated  by 
mutual  commuoicaiion.  A  regular  habit  of  ex- 
pressing publicly  our  gratitude  and  resignation 
never  fails  to  purify  the  mind,  and  to  wean  it 
from  every  unlawful  pursuit.  Moreover,  forms 
ftoe  always  necessary,  wherever  a  number  of  per- 
sons join  in  one  operation.  They  are  essential, 
the  soldier  will  tell  you,  in  an  army ;  and  little 
less  essential,  believe  me,,  are  tliey  in  public  wor- 
»hip.f 

VOL.  VI.  H  h  The 
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The  ^elfvetance  from  the  numerous  and  iiift^ 
thentome  superstitions  of  the  papal  oommtr* 
tiion  drove  mahy  pious  reformers  into  the 
tontrary  •  extreme ;  and  the  rage  of  opposi- 
t ion  ended  in  a  devotion  entirely  spimtml' and 
abstrafted.  External  forms,  in  consequence^ 
were  abolished,  as  impediments  to  the  visionary 
reveries  of  a  mental- intercourse  with  heaven^ 
and  because  the  church  of  Rome  had  carried  ce* 
Temonies  to  an  absurd  excess,  the  use  of  any  ce- 
remonies was  deemed  unlawful.  But  the  wi^ 
dom  of  this  is  certainly  questionable.  The 
shadows  and  baubles  which  please  the  child, 
can  no  longer  satisfy  him  when  he  becomes 
the  man.  Yet,  i^  not  bigotry  againsr  orna- 
ment, almost  as  unphilosophical  as  bigotry 
for  ornament.  Luther,  for  instance,  was  fottd 
of  music  ;  but  it  was  not  for  the  music  itself,  he 
said:  it,  on  the  contrary,  would  seem,^from 
some  passaged  in  his  writings,  that  he  was  led  to 
encdui^ge  it,  ^s  much  to  offend  the  evil  SfHtit,  as 
to' please  himself :  **Scimus,"  says  he,  ^^mustf- 
catii  daemonib^s  etiam  iavisam  et  intolerabilem 
esse/'  '^' 

True  ,  religion   dways   inspires  grandieur  of 
fiiiad,  as  superstition  does  littleness.    And  I  be- 

Kerc 
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ileve  it  t6  be  invariably  the  case^  that  the  more 
honesty  a  nian  ba$,  the  less  he  ztkQts  the  air  of 
a  saint*  Nothing  can  give  more  encouragement 
to  irreligion, ,  than  the  sandified  absurdity  of 
quarrelling  with  trifles.  Is  it  not  enough  that  a 
man  shall  be  a  Christian,  but  that  he  must  be  so 
upon  ridiculous  grounds?  Sedlarists,  a  plain  mail 
xnight  say,  attend  to  your  own  affairs.  I  am 
AOt  a  Christian  because  y6u  ard  one ;  because  St* 
Austin  was  one ;  or  because  Calvin  was  one»  t 
am  a  Christian^,  because  my  own  reason  tells  mc 
it  ^  right  to  be  one*  Moreover  I  will  add^  that 
90  firmly  am  I  persuaded  the  first  principles  of  t 
sound  religion  are  such  only  as  can  render  man« 
kind  morally  better,  that  if  J  knew  of  any  reli- 
gion, or  of  any  system  of  philosophy^  more  con- 
ducive to  that  end  than  Christianity >/ 1  shoul4 
ix>t  hesitate  a  moment  to  embrace  it.  # 

« 

The  pillars  of  religion  are  too  frequently 
shaken  by  those  who  preserve  the  name,  without 
the  substance,  of  religion  ;  and  who  indulge  the 
license,  without  the  temper  of  philosophy.  Eyen 
in  the  earliest  days^  in  the  profession  of  Christ 
tianity,  the  vanity  of  peculiar  characters 
is  easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  natives 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  t^ 
l^y  and  contemplative  devotion.     Rome^  on 
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her  part,  aspired  to  the  donvmion  of  the  wodd ; 
and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  k>quacio»s  Greekfl 
was  coQaumed  in  the  disputes  ^of  metapliysicd 
•theology.  Thus,  in  the  polemic  cnicroBcopc, 
aiiatxjm  may  be  enlarged  to  a  monster;  and 
.^ch  party  hach  often  had  die  skiid  to  exs^erate 
<the  absurd  or  impious  conclusions)  that  were  <to 
ibe  extorted  fcom  'the  principles  .of  tb^ir  adversa- 
ries. "  Every  wind,"  says  the  historian,  "  kM 
!)een  seen  to  scatter  the  leaves  of  oontroversy/'* 

Tbtecc  ncv^r  was  found,  then,  to  use  the  ex- 
|)riessii>n  of  the  great  Loud  Bacon,  in  any  age  of 
the  worJd,  either  philosophy,  or  sedt,  or  reli* 
gion,  .or  law,  jor  discipline,  wfaicii  did  so  highly 
escatt  the  public  good^  as  the  Christian  faith, 
J&lnd  yet  so  great  a  cjiange  was  made  in  it  by  the 
hierarchy,  that  Wldd'tik  and  Lutlier  .were  ai* 
most  at  a  loss  to  discover  it.  Dr.  Cudworthhad 
season  on  his  side,  when  he  doubted,  whether 
the  truth  of  the  Chrisdan  religion  was  more  ap- 
parent in  having  prevailed  against  its  enemies, 
er  in  not  having  been  smothered  by  the  frauds 
and  forgeries  of  4ts  friends. 

« 

Friom  thf  earlies  ages  of  the  church,  to 
1^  J&efonnaiioD,  the  princ^al  woimds  which 

Christianity 
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Chf  isttanity,  recdiied>  it  received  from  the  abuse 
of  ceasoa  in  ifs  friends ;  and  the  most  striking 
and  ^al'  instance  of  that  abuse^  was  the  attempt 
to  comprehend  mysteries^,  and  the  presumption 
ef  explaining  ohem ;  drawing  inferences  fronv 
them,  and  eredting  thpse  explanations  and  in-* 
ferences  iisto  do&rines  of  Scripture  and  articles* 
ef  faithd    For  what  inferences  can.  be  drawn, 
from  mysterious  do£h-ines»  (I  do  not  mean  unin* 
telUgible  propositions)  which  are  not  plainly,  and 
fully  comprehensible  by  us,  as  they  stand  re* 
vealed  in  Scripture  ?  In  s\v:h  cases^  it  is  not  givea 
to  us  to  depart,  even  from  the  very  expression  of 
Scripture;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that^ 
where  the  meaning  is  confessedly  above  our 
'  rea45h,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  say  the. 
same  thing,  any  longer  than  while  we  use  the 
same  words.     If  we  depart  from  this  rule,  w« 
kicerpret,  we  infer,  and^  for  ought  we  know,  we- 
substitute  our  ow-n  conjeSfUral  explanations  and 
conclusions  for  the  word  of  God.    We  do  little 
Biore^  as  it  were,  than  trandate  at  a  venture 
.from  a  language  we  do  not  understand.^ 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner ;  while  he  professes  to  believe, 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sen* 

H  h  3  sualist; 
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sualist ;  while  he  talks  of  an  «rden(  faith,  and 
yet  exhibits  a  cold  and  tpw  pradtce ;.  boasts  him** 
self  the  disciple  of  a  meek  master,  and  yet  is  as 
much  a  slave  to  his  passions,  as  they  ^ho  ac* 
knowledge  no  such  authority  ;  while  he  appears 
the  proud  professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or 
the  intemperate  champion  of  a  self-denying  one; 
does  not  such  a  man  bring  Christianity  into  dis* 
repute,  confirm  those  in  error  who  might  havq 
been  awakened  to  convidion,  strengthen  doubt 
into  disbelief,  and  harden  indifference  into  con* 
tempt  ?* 

« 

Immense,  in  truth,  are  the  blessings  which  meu 
in  society  reap  from  the  union  of  pure  religion  with 
sound  morality.  But,  however  immense,  some 
havebeen  almost  ledtodoubtwhetherit  may  not  be 
affirmed,  that  they  have  scarcely  counterbalanced 
the  manifold  evils  that  society  hath  sulBTered  from 
impure  religion,  indulging,  and  even  encoura- 
ging, gross  immoralities.  In  matters  of  worldly 
importance,  there  is  generally,  among  men, 
great  uniformity  of  opinion.  Religious  diflfe- 
rences,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  about 
trifles,  where  liberty  ought  to  be  indulged  with- 
out reserve  ;  and  yet,  upon  these  trifles  •  ar& 
founded  the  bitterest  enmities.    This,  it  is  cer- 

tain^ 
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ah^  is  Hot^lw,^^  taken  nptice  of;  for  theob- 
ser.ver&,are  few,  who  possess  a  clear  anH  com- 
prehensive  view  of  thje  revolutions  of  society, 
and  who  attend  to  the  nice  and  secret  springs  of 
acJioi},  which  impel,  in  the  same  uniform  direc- 
tion, the  blind  and  capricious  passions  of  the 
multitude. 

Absurdky  in  speculation,  and  superstition  in 
pjaftice,  we  may  very  safely  say,  have  long  been 
cultivated  with  success.     Nor  has  it  been  un- 
usual  to  see  men  Venturis  to  defend  in  the  light, 
what  was  imposed  in  the  dark,  or  to  display 
knowledge  in  the  justification    of   ignorance. 
Commencing  with  the  search  of  truth,  but  un- 
happily under  th^  conduft  of  error,  they  often 
work  up  their  heated  imaginations  to  such  a  de- 
lirium^ that  the  more  genius  and  the  more  learn- 
ing they  possess,  the  more  incomprehensible  they 
grow.      They  are  sworn,  as  it  werd,  to  follow, 
4II  their  lives,  the  authority  of  some  particular 
school ;  and  the  condition  of  their  engagement 
would  seem  to  be,  to  defend  certain  doftrines, 
^nd  even  mere  forms  of  speech,  without  exami- 
nation, or  to  ej^amine,  pnly  the  mprp  pertins^- 
4;ioi?sly  to  confound. 
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To  accede  to  injurious  opinions,  is  certainly  to 
take  part  with  the  obsequious  partbans  of  mis- 
taken  courtesy,  and  to  be  a  miserable  unit  in  a 
monopoly  of  blind  and  servile  applause.  But  the 
subjeft  is  more  serious,  when  in  particular  it  con- 
cerns religion.  C^nions, which  ccxitradift  reason, 
ought  never  to  be  admitted  under  the  sanftion 
of  revelation.  Opinions,  which  render  the  since- 
rity of  sober  men  suspeded,  and  the  fiuth  of  ho- 
nesl  men  ridiculous,  should,  on  the  contrary,  si- 
ways  be  condemned.  **  For,"  as  Butler  says, 
"  am  I  to  believe  that  leligion  was  intended  for 
nothuig  else,  but  to  be  mended  ?"  God  most  un- 
doubtedly brought  light  out  of  darkness ;  but 
men  would  bring  darkness  out  of  light.  While 
many  have  pretejtjded  to  be  guides,  they  have 
each  wandered  different  ways,  and  aB  with- 
out any  guide  whatever.  For  in  this  case,  I  am 
afraid,  it  has  been  most  literally  verified,  that  the 
blind  have  fed  the  blind,  and  that  they  have  all 
fallen,  some  into  one  ditch,  and  sqme  into  an*, 
other. 

Religion  has  (and  its  friends  may*  be  proud 
to  say  it)  a  sufficiency  of  lights,  for  irradiat-- 
ing  those  who  will  see  :    though,  it   must'  be 
owned,  no  inconsiderable  quantity    of   clouds 
have  been  raised  to  bbnd  the  heedless  and  in- 
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considerate.  Mysteries  are  of  no  benefit  to  it. 
The  coinnK>n  man  is  bewildered  by  them  ; 
the  thinking  man  rendered  vpbappy.  For 
true  reiigian  does  not  consist  of  arbitrary  dog* 
mas,  which  we  should  believe ,  it  consists  of  0x0* 
lal  principles,  which  we  should  put  ia  pnbfkice. 
That  which  is  not  to  be  rationally  accounted  for^ 
let  us  then  leave  where  it  is.  It  is  better  to  be  a 
good  citizen,  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  father  of 
a  femily,  and  a  good  friend,  than  to  be  a  good 
theologian.  The  one  we  all  feel  to  be  sterling 
and  valuable  currency.  The  other,  likewise, 
may  have  its  value ;  but  it  is  like  the  ore  which 
is  blended  with  the  brute  matter,  and  whictv 
requires  the  aid  of  the  furnace,  if  not  of  the 
whole  power  of  chymistry,  to  refine  it. 

The  most  important  of  all  hws,  that  which  ia 
neither  engraved  upon  marble,  nsa  upon  brass,,  but 
on  the  hearts  oi  men,  which  makes  the  true  con- 
stitution of  a  state ;  wluch  day  after  day  in-' 
(Creases  in  force;  which,  while  other  laws  are  little 
attended  to,  is  ever  upon  the  watch  ;  and  whi^i^ 
insensibly  substitutes  the  force  of  habit  for  the 
force  of  authority  j  that  law,  so  strong  and  so 
solid,  consists  of  the  pure  principles  of  an  esta- 
blished religion  ^  and  of  the  customs  and  m^n-^ 
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ners,  which  are  naturally  deduced  frorp  it.*  ^rom 
good  institutions,  therefore,. there  must  evermore 
result  wholesome  praftices :  and  thus,  accord- 
ing  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  "  there  are 
examples  J  which  are  mpre  hurtful,  to  a  commu- 
nity than  crimes ;  and  more  nations  have  fallen 
into  destruftion  from  a  violation  of  useful  prac- 
tices, than  from  a  violation  of  statute  laws/' 

.  You  may  accuse  me  here,  perhaps,  rf  purita- 
nical fastidiousness,  or  suppose  me  aduated  by 
a  narrow-spirited  timidity^     But,   I  trust,  nei- 
ther the  one  charafter  nor  the  other,  belongs 
to  me.     My  only  aim  is  consistency,  and  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  general  good.    The 
present  century  is,  certainly,  not  one  of  the  least 
enlightened  of  even  the  most  shining  epochs  of 
the  world.     Yet  what  good  old  opinions  have 
not  been  licentiously  unhinged  ?  Nay,  is  there 
any  one  branch  of  religious  morality  which  has 
not  been  attacked  ?  As  politics,  sciences,  and 
phjrsics,  so  also  Christianity  has,  as  I  have  often 
rxhilMted  to  you,  met  with  thiemost  indecent,  as 
W«I1  as  the  most  inveterate,  opposers. 

^'  I  speak  of  a  people,  and  of  the  general  good, 
|S  I  would  speak  of  a  man.     Temperance,  for 

instance^ 
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ihstance,  is  A  teal  good:  It  renders  men  happy 
in  themselves,  and  useful  to  others.  Tempe- 
rance, prudence,  and  fortitude,  are  qualities  at  all 
times  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  form  a  . 
great  part  of  the  perfedion  of  our  nature.  We 
must  even  cease  to  esteem  purselves,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  excellent,  when  such  qualifica- 
tions incur  our  negleft.  Yetj  this  is  different 
fix)m  those  who  aft,  as  if  force  and  right  were 
the  same.  .  The  old  Roman  mob  drivers  were 
accustomed  to  cry  out,  Appellamus  ad' pepu^ 
lum.  And  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  at  an  os- 
jenibly  of  the  people  at  Athens,  whispered  to  ^ 
Iriend,  "  It  is  singular,  that  in  Athens  wise  men 
plead  causes,  but  fools  determine  them." 

The  desires  of  man  invariably  increase  with 
Jiis  acquisitions.  Every  step  he  advances  brings 
something  within  hi$  view,  which  he  did  not  see 
tefore,  and  which  as  soon  as  he  sees  he  begins 
to  want.  Where  necessity  ends  curiosity  begins ; 
and  no  sooner  are  we  supplied  with  every  thing 
that  nature  can  demand,  than  we  sit  down  to 
contrive  artificial  appetites,  and  to  indulge  thcoa 
with  lavish  prodigality ;  for  he  seldom  lives  fru- 
gally, who  lives  by  fchance.  Hope  is  always  libe^ 
ral ;  and  they  who  trust  het  j^romijes  make  little 

scruple 
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acruffe  of  Fevetting  to-day  on  the'  profits  of 
to^fiMnx)w.. 

A  scnBe^  more  oc  less  distind,  of  rig^c  and 
wrong,  is  granted  to  every  ^dividual.  Were 
aay  man  eatipdy  destitute  of  it^  the  terms  would 
be  to  him  as*  umacelligibie^  as  the  terms  white 
aad  black  ai«  to  one  who  is  blind.  There  is 
m^  albsusdky  ia  supposing  the  opiaioas  of  men 
abo^t  rigjit  and  wrong  to  be  as  various,  as  about 
beauty  and  defbrmky.  At  this  same  time^  did 
tlie  SDoral  sentiments  of  mea  difier  as  much  as 
their  &ce9^  they  would  be  altogether  unqualified 
6x  society.  Discord  and  coocention  would  be 
endless;  and  the  greater  force  would  be  the 
only  rule  for  settling  disputes  concerning  meum 
it  tmim. 

Men  assemble  to  deliberate  on  business; 
&cy  separate  fpom  jealousies  of  interest;  but^ 
JD  their  several  eoUisiona,  whether  as  friends 
or  enemies,,  a  fire  is  always  struck  out,  which 
ar  legsrd  to  interest  or  safety  cannot  con- 
fine. As  afbors,  or  spedtators,  we  are  thus  per- 
petually madb  to  feel  the  difiertoce  of  human 
^ondu(%;  and  fix>m  a  bare  recital  of  trans- 
^ions,  which  have  passed  in  ages  and  countries 
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tery. remote  from  our  own,  are  moved  with  ad- 
miration and  ptty,  or  transported  with  indig- 
nation and  rage.*  And  in  this  manner,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  we  find  men,  who,  in  their  spe- 
culations deny  the  reality  of  moral  distindkiom, 
forget  in  detail  the  general  positions  they  main- 
tain^ and  give  loose  to  ridicule,  indignation,  and 
scorn,  as  if  any  of  these  sentiments  could  havs 
place,  were  the  aAions  of  men  indifferent;  or 
with  acrimony  pretend  to  deted:  the  fraud,  by 
which  moral  restraints  have  been  imposed  ^  as 
if  to  censure  a  fraud  were  not  already  to  take 
part  on  the  side  of  morality. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  subtile  abiU^ 
ties  overset  the  whole  order  of  reaeoning,  ia 
the  pursuit  of  a  particular  scent.  Dash  they£y 
over  hedge  and  ditch^^  through  thick  and  thin. 
Nothing  stops  them.  They  have  given  the 
view  hollow ;  and  unless  they  knock  up  in  itbe 
chace,  flatter  themselves  with  being  in  at  the 
death.  Yet  is  not  an  unworthy  trail  sometimes 
imposed  ?  And  do  not  the  staunche^t  houods 
mouth  at  a  mere  cheat,  as  vociferously  as  they. 
Would  at  a  stag  or  a  fox  ?  To  reverse  the  pyra- 
mid, then^  is  no  uncommon  thing.  And  in- 
stead of  rearing  up  from  a  broad  foundation  c£ 

particulars 
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particuUrs  laid  in  kiiowltdge,  to  the  I<ifcy.dii4l 
terminating  pinnacle^the  heed  less  arcbite&woftld 
preposterously  affefi:  to  set  the  pinnacle  upon 
the  ground^  and  to  raise  the  pyramid  without 
any  foundation  at  alL 

Even  scepticism  is  made  to  stipply  an  apoIog]f 
for  superstition.  But,what  reason  cannot  iostruft, 
custom,  surely,  may  be  permitted  to  guide.  Nof 
is  it  any  mark  of  folly  to  persist  in  salutary 
opinions,  and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils 
that  may  attend  rash  innovation.  Men  rarely 
leave  one  extreme,  without  runnmg  into  the 
othen  And  why  ?  Because  few  have  been 
blessed  with  either  the  opportunity,  or  the  dis- 
position, for  wholesome  investigation.  They 
have  but  one  impulse,  in  general,  according  Ui 
they  arc  carried  along  by  the  authority  of  a 
leader,  by  the  authority  of  a  party,  by  the 
authc(rity  of  the  ipultitude,  or  by  the  authority 
.  of  their  passions. 

Morality,  theology,  and  the  art  of  reasoning, 
are,  however,  acknowledged  to  be  three  prin- 
cipal branches  of  a  learned  education ;  and  are 
justly  held  to  be  so,  because  they  are  bur  only 
suje  guides  in  passing  thrc^ugh  the*   intricate 
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^athfi  of  life.  They  are  not,  notwithstanding,  al- 
together supposed  essential  to  every  ^onc.  The 
toost  profound  philosopher,  for  instance,  might 
be  but  an  insipid  figure  in  the  company  of  the 
thoughtless  and  chattering,  might  be  somewhat 
\incouth  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  and  an 
absolute  absurdity  among  gamesters.  But,  not* 
withstanding  these  cogent  objedions,  it  may  be 
pronounced  that  such  studies  are  not  alto- 
gether unsuitable  to  the  most  brilliant  cha- 
Tader.  Contradiftory  opinions,  also,  that  have 
iofluehce  on  pradlice,  are  deeply  to  be  regretted 
by  every  person  of  a  sound  heart**  ^*  The 
animal  convcniencies,"  wisely  observes  Hume, 
^^  sink  gradually  in  their  value,  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  generously  seek  for  fame."  The 
man  af  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all 
the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  all  the  menaces 
of  danger*  •  Tbils,  hardships,  and  death  itself, 
carry  their  charms,  when  we  bfave  them  for  the 
public  good.'!' 

The  spur  p(  general  benevolence  is,  therefore, 
the  most  irresistible  in  nature.  It  sheds  the 
purest  glory  around  the  labours  of  the  worthy. 
The  good  man  "  may  hold  his  head  in  sun* 
beams,  and  his  fpot  on  storms."  .  He  is  the  only 
.  great 

*  Lord  Kaim. 
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great  and  independent  beiag  upon  earth.  Tran* 
qcUity  k  the  iaseparable  companion  of  virtue  1 
it  is  tiiQ  healdi  of  the  mmd.  Without  tiiis,  no 
iBtieUed^  joy  can  be  tasted  ;  as  without  the 
health  of  tluj  body,  no  corporeal  ple:^ure.  The 
virtuous  man  looks  back  with  complacency ;  the 
present  satis&es  him  -,  and  the  future  gives  him 
no  alarm.  Thus,  without  a  paradox,  virtue  may 
be  said  to  be  its^  own  reward.  - 

Reason, .  however,  of  which  I  have  said  so 
much,  has  been  by  many  pronounced  to  he  mis- 
chieTT^us,  and  to  be  made  instrumental  to  the 
most  wicked  purposes.  I  grant  it.  Fire,  also, 
has  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages*  But 
how  does  this  prove  the  absolute  curse,  either  of 
reason  or  of  fire  ?  Fire  serves  for  several  ncces- 
sary  iises ;  and  sensitive  experience  teaches  us  to 
distinguish  between  wanning  and  burning;   Shall 

• 

we,  tiierefore,  renounce  the  use  of  it,  and  com- 
plain that  there  is  such  an  element,  because  it 
burns  us,  when  we  employ  it  ill,  or  when  we 
negleft  in  employing  it,  the  precautions  and  at- 
tentions that  are  necessary  ?  J  list  so,  human  rea- 
son is  given  for  several  necessary  uses,  and  prin- 
cipally to  lead  us  to  all  the  happiness  we  are  made 
capable  of  attaining,  by  a  proper  application  of 
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it>  vAuch  rational  ^experifflce  is  sufficient  to  teach 
tis. 


^  On  similar  grounds,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
••  he  who  pleases  himself  too  much  with  mi- 
nute exadness,  and  submits  to  endure  nothing 
below  the  point  of  perfeftiori,  will  be  harrassed 
with  innumerable  distresses;  from  which  those 
'  who  have  not  in  the  same  manner  increased  their 
sensations,  find  no  disturbance.  The  smoothest 
polish  of  the  most  solid  bodies,  exposed  to  the 
microscope,  discovers  cavities  and  prominencies : 
the  softest  bloom  of  beauty  abounds  with  ez- 
crcscencies.  Thus  the  senses,  as  well  as  the 
perceptions,  may  be  improved  to  our  own  dis- 
quiet 'j  and  we  may,  by  diligent  cultivation  of 
the  powers  of  dislike,  raise  in  time  an  artificial 
fastidiousness,  which  shall  fill  the  imagination 
with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  shew  us  the  naked 
skeleton  of  every  delight,  and  present  us  only 
with  the  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  deformities  of 
beautyJ 


»» 


Bad  habits  and  bad  customs,  I  know,  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  eradicated ;  but  t  also  know,  that 
good  habits  and  good  customs  a^e  as  difficult  to 
be  eradicated,  if  once  they  be  firmly  rooted.  To 
tell  men  to  aft  against  the  immediate  and  uni- 
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form  diftatcs  of  nature,  would  be  preposterous* 
It  would  be  to  advise  an  inhabitant  of  Brasil  or 
Sumatra  not  to  shiver  at  an  English  winter ;  or 
one  who  has  always  lived  upon  a  plain,  to  look 
from  a  precipice  without  emotion  :  it  is  to  5upr 
pose  custom  instantaneously  controlable  by  rea- 
son, and  to  endeavour  to  communicate  by  pre- 
cept, that  which  only  time  and  experience  caa 
bestow. 

.  Certain  individuals  of  the  sacred  charafter,  I 
will  allow  you,  and  those  too,  who  have  with 
the  most  apparent  fervour  preached  up  the  ef- 
ficacy of  religion,  morality,  and  reason,  have 
exhibited  very  reprehensible  exceptions  in  their 
own  immediate  condudt.  The  mild  Cardi- 
nal Fieury,  during  his  administration,  issued 
fifty-four  thousand  Lettres  de  Cachet ^  upon  the 
single  ground  of  tlie  Bull  Unigenitus.  But 
man  is  man  :  and  all  ages  have  bad  their  mo- 
ments of  superstition.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  far  from  joining  in  the  orthodoxy  of  Saint 
Augustine,  who  compared  a  priest,  whose  life 
disagreed  with  his  dodrines,  to  a  directing 
.road-post.  Would  not  a  traveller,  says  the 
saint,  deserve  to  be  reckoned  a  madman,  who 
should  refuse  to  follow  the  advice  written  on 

the 
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Ihe  post,  because,  forsooth,  the  post  dpe^  not 
^tir  a  foot  towards  the  place  it  direfts  him  ? 

Let  us  be  candid;  however ;  and  let  not  the 
depravities  of  a  few  indelibly  stain  the  fair  fame 
of  the  many.  On  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  Fiance,  clerical  estates  were  so  enorrnous, 
,  that  they  almost  compelled  the  heads  of  the 
church  to  extravagance  and  dissipation.  And 
even  their  pretensions  may  admit  of  some  de- 
gree of  palliation  :  for  power,  by  whatever  corps, 
has  never  been  refused  whenever  it  could  be 
readily  acquired.  Yet  have  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics been  the  only  people,  among  whgm 
clerical  assumptions  have  been  towering  and 
arrogant  ?  Was  Luther  modest  and  unpre- 
suming ;  was  Calvin  indulgent,  and  free  from 
intolerance  i  Or  did  this  latter  stem,  and  in- 
flexible reformer  do  much  more,  in  the  parts 
^here  he  reigned  paramount,  than  shut  up  local 
monasteries,  to  make  Carthusians,  if  possible, 
of  all  mankind  ? 

It  has  always  been  strangely .  iashionable, 
to  traduce  the  teachers  of  religion;  and  in 
(iropoftion  as,  their  doctrines  have  militated 
against  immoral  dissipation)  to  calumniate  both 
their  charafters  and  fundion.  •  They  are,  it  is 
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said^  '^  Lovers  of  lordship*  and  trouble]?  of 
state/'  They  may  have  been  so ;  and  they  may 
be  so  still.  N  or  do  I  see  what  mighty  crime  it 
is  for  a  respe&able  man,  of  a  highly  cultivated 
understanding,  to  wish  to  have  what  may  yidd 
the  necessaries,  if  not  the  comforts,  or  even  the 
luxuries  of  life.  But  in  our  own  country,  of 
England,  where,  by  the  way,  we  are  not  a  whit 
more  liberal  than  our  neighbours,  can  you  con* 
ceive  it  possible,  there  can  be  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety  seven  livings,  which,  one 
with  another,  are  not  worth  above  thirty  pounds 
a  'year  ?  The  whole  income  of  the  English 
church,  including  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
deans  and  chapters,  rectories,  vicars^es,  dig- 
nities and  benefices  of  all  kinds,  and  even  the 
two  tmiversities,  with  their  respedkive  colleges, 
do  not  amount,  upon  the  most  accurate  calcula- 
tion, to  above  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Nor  is  this  the  hereditary  pro^ 
perty  of  any  clas$  of  men,  like  that  of  Levi 
among  the  Jews.  The  property  of  the  churchy 
is  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family  in 
the  kingdom. 

As  to  their  turbulency,  or  the  criminality  c^ 
their  intrigues,  as  has  been  often  insinuated^ 
such  accusations  are  too  unfounded  to  merit  any 

thing 
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thing  like  a  serious  refutation.  Nay « so  far  have 
they,  been  from,  cither  turbulency  or  intrigue, 
that  I  have  long  considered,  and  I  hope  the 
country  will  long  consider  the  clergy  who  are 
dispersed  through  the  kingclom,  as  a  little  leaven, 
preserving  fronni  extreme  corruption  the  whol^ 
masSy  and  indeed  the.great  kindness  and  respe<5t, 
with  which  the  whole  order  is  treated  in  general, 
by  the  best  a^d  most  enlightened  part  of  «the 
laity,  is  a  proof  they  are  considered  in  that  valu- 
able  light. 

But  suppose  there  were  no  religious  establish- 
ment :  those  who  are  now  bred  to  the  church, 
would  then  apply  their  money,  their  time,  and 
their  talents,  in  some  other  way.  And  there  arc 
few  wiiys,  in  which  they  might  not  be  able  to 
procure  for  themselves,  and  for  their  &milies,  as 
good,  or  a  better  provision  than  they  at  present 
derive  frpm  the  church.  We  see,  in  the  course 
pf  every  century,  a  great  niany  ample  fortunes 
accumulated  by  other  professions^  but  it  is 
a  rare  thii^,  to  see  a  churchman,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  profession,  lifting  his  posterity 
above  the  common  level,  either  in  rank  or  ibr- 
tune.  We,  on  the  contrary,  too  often  find,  that 
even  prelates  cannot  mak^  such  moderate  piovi- 
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sion  for  thdr  children,  as  their  mode  of  living 
would  give  them  some  little  right  to  expeft. 

While  the  illiberal  enemies  of  the  clerical  cha-f 
rafter,  therefore,  would  wantonly  find  fault  with- 
their  slender,  and,  in  many  instances,  hard-eam- 
ed  means,  it  might  be  as  well  for  the  real  good 
of  society,  were  other  less  useful,  less  respeft- 
abk,  but  infinitely  more  oppressive  functionaries 
among  the  good  people  of  England,  to.  be  a  little 

r 

more  minutely  inquired  into.  It  is  not  ipy  bu- 
siness to  point  them  out.  But,  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  treachery  to  ourselves,  that  the 
persons  and  professions  of  men,  who  deserve 
esteem  for  their  virtue,  their  knowledge,  and 
their  services,  should  be  placed  in  wrong  %hts, 
or  by  misrepresentations  be  made  the  subjefts  of 
hatred  and  distrust. 

The  subversion  of  every  thing  good,  as  welt 
as  bad,  assuredly  accords  neither  with  discretion 
nor  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  be  pardoned, 
for  at  times  admiring  even  wildness  and  extrava- 
gantly. But  it  is  not  safe  to  imitate  them.  So- 
ber men  carihot  fall  down,  and  indiscriminat- 
ingly  worship  the  rising  sun  of  innovation.  It 
is  not  because  they  are  incapable  of  being  warai- 
I  ed 
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cd  by  the  beams  of  liberal  inquiry ;  but  because, 
however  the  inconsiderate  may  exult  in  the 
splendour  of  the  objeA,  they  think  they  perceive, 
amid  the  lustre  it  throws  around  the  borizoq^ 
certain  indicatioi^s  of  a  destrudtivc  storm.  The 
blind  adoption  of  untried  principles  bespeaks 
less  good  sense,  than  the  adherence  to  systems 
long  venerated,  and  from  their  known  beneficial 
tendencies,  long  sanctioned  by  the  virtuous  fiat 
of  nations.  Nothing  but  extreme  necessity  can 
make  men  so  desperate,  as  to  induce  them  to 
leap  before  they  look.  In;  the  general  constitu- 
tion, all  may  not,' indeed,  be  so  perfedt  as  it 
ought*  Yet  though  the  blemishes  may  be  £vi- 
dent,  the  subjedb  may,  in  itself,  be  both  sound 
and  admirable.  Few  honest  men  are^aarerse  from 
improvement,  or  afraid  to  attempt  it,  .But 
there  are  multitudes,  who,  though  gifted  with 
the  best  talents,  shrink  zt  the  hazard  of  ecc^n* 
trie  experiment;  and  dread  the  £uuiticism  o^ 
desperate 'reformation. 

It -has  been  asserted,  that  religions,  like 
forms  c^  government,  are  adapted  to  soils 
and  climate.  But  Christianity  reigned  a  long 
time  in  Asia.  It  conuuenced  in  Palestine ;  and 
bas  penetrated  into    Norway  and^  Lapland.^. 

I  i  4  The 
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The  northern  eotet  o{  Africa  is  the  Only  laad  ii) 
which  the  light  of  the  gospel,  after  a  long  and 
pcjfed  establishment,  has  been  totally  extin^ 
guished.  The  arts  which  had  bfsen ,  tajug^t  by 
Carthage  and  Rome  were  involved  in  a  cloud 
of  ignorance  i  the  dodrine  of  Cyprian  and  Au* 
gustia  were  iu>  longer  studied ;  and  about  th; 
year  749,  all  was  sunk  under  the  yoke  pfthe 
Arabiaa  prophet.  Abqut  the  middle  of  th^ 
twelfth  century  9  also,  the  worship  of  Christ,  eod 
the  succession  of  pastors,  vscxt  jabolidied  9I099 
the  coast  of  Baibary ;  and  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Coidova  and  Seville,  of  Valencia,  and  Qre- 
nada:^  in  a  word,  the  seed  of  the  gosp^  was 
quickly  enidkated;  a4sd  the  lps3g  sweep  frogi 
Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic,  ba^  lost  all  memory  of 
•the  language;  and  fel^on  of  Rome»r)« 

The  ^irit  of  persecution  has,  as  we  hajve  $e0, 
prevailed  destru<3:ivifil}c  within  the  pal^fif  Christi* 
anity.  The  zeal  for  making  convf rt^  likewis^^ 
has  at  times  been  almost  as  eminent.  The  former 
is,  however,  retiring  out  of  the  wc^ld  i  and  I  ^/^ish 
it  most  profoxind  Best,  never  i^ain  to  revivf  • 
People,  in  truth,*  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  as 
of  a  gacmeot  long  out  of  ^hion.  Let  Cbe  other, 
dscs  h^  its  dismission.   In  superstitious.  2tealoi% 

it 
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it  always  proceeds  from  an  opinion^  that  all  wko 
differ  from  them^  are  ixk  the  road  to  ffan)natioa^ 
But  with  others  the  cause  is  more  natural :  -they 
tinnk  themselres  in  the  right,  and  for  that  rea^ 
son  would  be  happy  to  find  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  their  pj[Nnion.  Yet  let  every  man  work  out 
his  salvation  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  ta 
himself.  God  noay  not  be  displeased  with  variety 
of  thought y  as  variety  is  his  own  work.  He  may 
require  no  uniformity,  except  with  respe&  to  aa 
Vpright  mind,  and  a  clear  consdencr. 

Harshness  or  bribery,  on  the  score  ofreligioiu 
VC  both  of  theni  in  general  unwise.  They  ustf^ 
ally  produce  dissimulaticm.  At  the  same  tioa^ 
it  may  be  questionable,  whether  the  em- 
pnss  of  Russia,  for  instance,  did  not  use 
an  agreeable,  an  efficacious,  and  even  a  laudable 
method  lor  coaterting  her  Pagsm  subjed^i  of 
Kamskatdia.  .  She  exeoipted  such  of  them,  jBfl 
would  pr<^iM  Cbiistiawty,  iron)  taxes  for  t4tk 
years.  Hes  sitiaation,  indeed,  was  peo^isOFi 
a|xl  in  all  rules  there  are  exceptions,  which: 
must  univeisally  be  admitted. 

The  diameter  o£  the  terrestrial  globe  is  sctett 
thousand  .nine  bundled  and  seventy  f^Kdi 
milcH^xty  nine  miles  to  a  degree.    The  sur- 

*  face. 
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fece,  therefore,'  in  round  numbers,  may  be  said- 
t6  be  two  hundred  millions  of  square  mife^.-  Of 
these  the  sea  occupies  four-fifths,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions ;  and  the  land  one-fifth, 
or  forty  millions.    America  has  more  than  one- 
third  ;  Asia,  more  than  one  fourth  ;  Africa,  one* 
fourth ;  and  Europe,  one-eighth.  •  According 
to  this  measurement,  the  Pagans,  supposing  the 
whole  earth  divided  into  thirty  parts,  possess 
nineteen  parts;  the  Mahommedans  and  Jews; 
six  parts  ;  the  Grecian  church,  two  parts  ;  and 
the  Roman   Catholics  and   Protestants,   three 
parts.     Thus,  on  the  most  probable  calculation, 
the  Christians  do  not  occupy  more  than  oiw- 
ssxtB  part  of  the  whole  surface  oS  thd  earth.* 

Have  the  bulk  of  mankind,  then,  let  mo  ask 
in  the  words  of  Locke,  no  other  gukie,  but  ac- 
cident and  blind  chance,  to  conduA  them  to  their 
happiness  or  misery  ?  Are  the  curreili:  opinions 
and  licensed  guides  of  e¥ery ^  codntfy,  sufficient 
evidence  and  security  to  ivery  man  to  venture 
his  greatest  concemnientt  on^  nay,^  his  everlast- 
ing happiness  or -misery  ?  Or. can  those  be 
certain  and  infallible  oracles  and  standards  of « 
truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Christendom 
and  another  thing  in  Turkey  ?  Or  shall  a  poop 

GouBtry^ 
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«ountfy-man  be  eternally  happy,  forhaviog  cho 
chance  to  be  born  in  Italy,  or  3: 4a9r->labourer 
be  unavoidably  damned,  because  he.  had  the  ill* 
luck  to  be  born  in  England?  Many  will  be  ready 
hiere  to  say,  questions  such  as  tb^ese  ^e  nQt  to 
be  examined.  Questions  such  a$. these,  how*, 
ever,  it  is  our  privilege,  as  rational  beings,  to 
examine.  But  we  have  already  gUnce^  at  them 
as  we  have  come  along ;  and  therefor^  ai\y  thing 
farther  would  be  unnecessary. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  dai^eroiis  ina&ivity 
of  mind,  let  it  be  again  re^pea ted,  than  implicitly 
to  rely  upon  the  opinions  of  others ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  hkely  to  mislead,  since  there  is 
much  more  falsehood  and  error,  than  truth  and 
knowledge,  among  men.  Thus,  if  the  opinidns 
and  persuasion^  of  others  whom  we  know,  and 
think  well  of,  were  absolutely  to  be  a  ground  of 
assent,  men  n^ust  be  Heathens  in  Japan,  Ma- 
bommedans  in  Arabia,  Papists  in  Spain,  Protes-? 
tants  in  Britam,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  If 
even  learning  could  injure  infallibility,  how  is^ 
it,  that  what  passes  for  orthodoxy  in  one 
age,  shall  be  heterodoxy  iii  aQOther  ?  But  on 
this  point  also  you  have  had  my  sentiments. 
I  have  even  ventured  to  deny  that  God 
created  the  greajtest  part  of  mankind  to    be 

danmed 
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damned*  On  the  contraiy,  I  have'^serted^,  that* 
^  God  is  a  rewarder  (^  those  who  diligently  seek 
him/*  The  apostle  Paul  says,  "  The  Gen- 
tiles do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the 
few ;  and  God  will  render  unto  every  man  ac« 
cording  to  his  deeds/' 

Ibtolerance  is,  at  all  times,  the  certain  way  to 
introduce  irreligion,  heresy,  and  ^athy.      In 
every  part  of  the  world,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  when  the  people  are  oppressed  by 
the  spiritual  power,  they  fly  to  the  temporal ; 
when  by  the  temporal,  they  fly  to  the  spiritual. 
Whdh  both,  however,  aim  at  rendering  them  mi- 
serable, then  arise  schisms,  convulsions,  and  that 
long  train  of  civil  disorders,  which  evermore  ter- 
minates in  murder  and  destruAion.     A  crimi- 
nal in  Pagan  Re»ne  was  under  sentence  to  be 
Carved  to  death.     A  number  of  days  had  rolled 
over  his  wasting  existence.    His  daughter  bribed, 
6t  eluded,  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers*   She  crept 
into  the  cell.     On  the  bare  ground,  and  almost 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  ^e  found  the  author  of 
her  days.     She  wept.    She  kissed  the  pale  cheek 
that  was  wont  to  beam  with  joy  upon  her.    But 
she  had  n6  sustenance  to  ofier.     Sh^  had  failed^ 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  him  a  Uttle  succour.     A 
thought,  Uke  inspirattori^  darted  ^  howevfer,  M  once 

upon 
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upon  her  sotd.  She  trembled ;  but  casting  ah 
eager  and  apprehensive  look  behind  her,  lest  she 
should  be  observed,  she,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  threw  open  her  breast,  and,  fipom  the 
same  source  whence  her  little  infant  drew  his 
daily  nourishment,  she  joyfully  adnndnistered 
food  to  her  father.  The  senate  heard  of  the 
transaftion.  It  was  contrary  to  law.  It  was 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  stern  justice  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet,  as  parents  themselves,  they  could  not 
resist  the  blessed  impulse  of  a  child's  afFeftion. 
They  pardoned  the  father.  They  did  more; 
they  pulled  down  the.  prison,  and,  in  its  place, 
^reded  a  temple  to*  filial  piety* 

I  now  have  done.  I  am  arrived  at  the  end  of 
a  difficult  journey.  But,  in  my  labour,  I  have 
found,  in  some  measure,  my  enjoyment.  I  have 
had  hope,  to  befriend  me  during  my  fatigues :  nor 
does  she  even  quit  me  now  that  my  labours  Avt 
finished.  In  the  prospeft  of  rendering  some  ser<^ 
vice  to  my  fellow-creatures  I  find  my  reward. 
As  I  have  goae  along,  I  have  been  muck 
beholden  to  others.  Nor  have  I  been  ashamed 
to  take  assistance.  *^  My  design,"  says  Marcus 
Aurelius,  ^'  has  been  to  dischaige  my  duty,  as  it 
18  the  soldier's  to  storm  the  breach.  What  i^ 
because  of  lameness,  a  man  cannot  of  himself 

3  mount 
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•   mount  the  works;  cannot  he  do  it  by  the  hc\p 
-ofhis  friends?" 

I  have  no  claims  or  pretensions,  of  course,  to 
any  thing  extraordinary  In  what  I  have  thus  ac- 
ranged  for  you.  Neither  have  I  been  able,  per- 
haps, to  mould  what  I  have  gathered  into 
striking  fomis;  or  to  give  them  that  relief, 
whence  alone  gratification  can  arise.  I  am  nor, 
however,  an  ungrateful  pilferer ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  acknowledge  my  debts ;  and  were  it 
within  the  reach  of  my  ability,  would  gladly  re- 
pay, with  interest,  into  the  common  stock  of 
learning,  the  sums  that  I  have  borrowed.  A 
critic  of  no  common  eminence,  has  bad 
the  liberahty  to  say,  that  "  he  who  colle^  is 
laudably  employed  j  for  though  he  exerts  no 
great  talents  in  the  work,  he  facilitates  the  pro- 
gress of  others ;  and,  by  making  that  easy  of 
attainment  which  is  already  written,  may  give 
some  mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  advent;U' 
reus  than  his  own*  leisure  for  new  thoughts  and 
original  designs."* 

The  profe'^sed    author    is    to    let  in  new 

light  upon  the  mind  ;  to  open  new  scenes  ;  or 

to  vary  the  dress  and  situation  of  common  ob- 

jeds, 
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jefts,  so  as  to  give  them  fresh  grace  and  more 
powerful  attradtions ;  to  spread  such  flowers  over 
the  regions  iii  which  the  intelledb  has  already, 
made  some  progress,  as  may  tempt  it  to  return, 
and  to  take  a  second  view  of  things  hastily 
passed  over,  or  negligently  regarded.  But  in 
all  this  much  may  not  be  his  own.  The 
most  ponderous  volumes  might  possibly  be  re- 
duced to  pieagre  shreds,  were  every  thing  scru- 
pulously returned  to  its  original  proprietor. 
The  strongest  genius  not  unfrequently  finds  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  pursue  the  traft  of 
others,  though  he  declines  servilely  treading  in 
their  footsteps. 

And  now,  farewell.  The  attention  I  have  en- 
deavoured, to  give  to  my  different  authorities, 
will,  besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  authenti- 
city, prevent  those  who  may  be  entitled  to  it, 
from  being  deprived  of  the  fair  fame  of  their  la- 
bours. To  them  I  honestly  acknowledge  my 
obligations.  They  have  supported  me  through- 
out. And  I  frankly  confess,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  them,  I  should  long  ago  have 
relinquished,  what  would  have  been  too  much 
for  my  own  unaided  abilities. 
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